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EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION 

One  may  safely  predict  that  vocational  traiiting  in  some  form 
will  occupy  a  larger  place  in  American  education  in  the  future 
than  it  has  occupied  in  the  past;  but  among  teachers  as  well  as 
laymen  there  is  a  lack  of  agreement  regarding  the  scope,  char- 
acter, and  value  of  vocational  education.  One  reads  articles  on 
this  subject  in  general  and  professional  magazines  and  listens 
to  addresses  at  educational  meetings,  and  he  is  confused  by  the 
different  claims  which  are  made  and  the  varying  points  of  view 
which  are  presented.  Some  declare  that  we  should  train  boys 
and  girls  specihcally  for  definite  occupations  which  they  will 
enter  the  moment  they  leave  school,  while  others  oppose  this 
view  and  hold  that  our  training  should  concern  only  the  general 
sciences  or  principles  or  skills  upon  which  all  occupations  de- 
pend. Some  advocate  that  vocational  and  general  education 
should  be  rigidly  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other,  while 
many  persons  protest  that  such  a  separation  would  undermine 
American  democratic  institutions.  Again,  one  frequently  hears 
devotees  of  vocational  education  say  that  a  pupil  will  receive 
better  discipline  of  mind  and  character  in  working  with  tools 
and  shaping  materials  to  definite  purposes  than  he  will  in  study- 
ing the  so-called  cultural  subjects  such  as  history,  literature, 
foreign  lar^uage,  mathematics,  and  the  like.  But  this  proposi- 
tion is  vehemently  denied  by  one  group  of  teachers  and  educa- 
tional theorists  in  particular,  who  maintain  that  vocational  edu- 
cation is  commercial  and  materialistic,  that  it  restricts  the 
pupil's  vision,  and  that  it  fails  to  give  him  an  understanding  of 
human  nature  or  interest  in  or  sympathy  with  his  fellows.  So 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  teachers  as  well  as  laymen  are 
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perplexed  when  the  advice  given  them  by  different  counsellors 
is  ao  conflicting. 

In  this  volume  President  Hill  discusses  all  these  problems  and 
others  in  a  critical,  unbiased  manner.  In  order  that  the  reader 
may  view  vocational  education  in  the  proper  perspective  he  is 
first  led  to  reflect  on  the  purpose  and  function  of  education  as  a 
whole  in  a  democratic  country  like  ours.  The  author  shows  that 
the  preservation  of  democracy  is  dependent  upon  a  thorough- 
going, comprehensive  educational  program;  and  he  shows  fur- 
ther that  in  a  democratic  country  the  individual  is  entitled  to  an 
education  which  will  prepare  him  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  a  citizen 
in  the  lai^  sense  of  this  term.  When  the  reader  gains  the  broad 
view  of  education  presented  here  he  readily  concludes  that 
preparation  for  a  vocation  is  a  phase,  and  a  natural  and  neces- 
sary phase,  of  training  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy. 

Of  course,  problems  concerning  the  adjustment  of  specific 
vocational  work  to  more  general  studies  have  to  be  considered. 
The  vocational  needs  of  communities  large  and  small  have  to  be 
investigated.  The  intellectual  and  temperamental  require- 
ments for  success  in  different  vocations  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Problems  relating  to  federal,  state,  and  local  support 
of  vocational  work  have  to  be  solved.  President  Hill  treats  all 
these  matters  in  the  light  of  extenave  invest^tion  and  experi- 
mentation in  vocational  training.  He  has  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing harmony  between  the  general  principles  of  vocational  as 
related  to  other  forms  of  education;  and  the  concrete  prc^rams 
he  presents  are  based  upon  the  results  of  experiments  that  have 
been  made  in  vocational  education  in  agriculture,  the  mechani- 
cal industries,  trade,  business  and  commerce.  A  reader  who  has 
doubts  regarding  the  value  and  need  of  vocational  education  will 
probably  have  his  doubts  dissipated  if  he  will  read  this  volume. 
If  he  has  been  overwhelmed  by  questions  relating  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  vocational  to  cultural  training  he  will  see  how  the 
problems  involved  can  be  solved  without  sacrificing  general 
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education  while  attaining  the  ends  of  effective  vocational 
training. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  fortunate  in  being  versed  in  the 
principles  both  of  general  and  of  vocational  education,  so  that 
he  is  enabled  to  treat  his  theme  with  reference  to  the  whole  field 
of  educational  aims  and  values.  He  does  not  overstate  the  ease 
for  vocational  education  as  some  enthusiasts  have  done.  He 
warns  the  reader  that  he  must  not  expect  too  much  from  the  in- 
troduction of  vocational  work  into  the  schools.  It  is  not  a 
specific  for  all  our  educational  ills.  The  need  for  it  is  very  great; 
it  has  its  place;  but  it  camiot  be  made  a  substitute  for  general 
training. 

A  large  amount  of  concrete  material  is  brought  together  in 
this  book.  It  is  well  organized  and  skillfully  interpreted.  Spe- 
cific reference  is  made  to  all  the  best  literature  bearing  upon  the 
problems  which  are  considered.  The  points  of  view  presented 
in  this  literature  are  worked  into  the  text  of  the  various 
chapters,  so  that  the  reader  will  feel  that  the  author  has 
surveyed  a  large  field  and  given  him  just  the  facts  and  principles 
that  he  should  consider  in  order  that  he  may  comprehend  the 
meaning  and  appreciate  the  value  of  vocational  education  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  comprehensive  educational  program. 

The  book  is  designed  to  be  of  service  to  teachers  and  students 
of  education  as  well  as  to  the  general  reader.  It  is  admirably 
suited  for  a  text-book.  The  treatment  is  clear  and  logical 
throughout.  The  topics  discussed  in  each  chapter  stand  out 
distinctly  and  topical  headii^  enable  the  reader  to  keep  clearly 
in  mind  the  problems  under  discussion  in  any  part  of  the  work. 
A  brief  summary  of  important  conclusions  is  given  at  the  close 
(rf  each  chapter.  In  order  that  the  student  may  gain  a  firmer 
hold  upon  the  principles  developed  in  the  text,  he  is  required 
to  test  and  apply  these  principles  in  a  number  of  interesting, 
practical  and  stimulating  exercises  at  the  close  of  each  chapter. 
He  is  thus  given  experience  in  using  the  principles  he  has  learned 
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In  undertaking  to  write  a  book  setting  forth  the  important 
facta  and  principles  concerning  vocational  education  lower  than 
collie  grade,  the  writer  has  encountered  difficulties  concerning 
the  need  to  be  met  by  such  a  book,  a  sound  underlying  philoso- 
phy, and  the  selection  of  suitable  materials  to  be  used  as  il- 
lustrations of  practice.  With  regard  to  the  need  for  such  an 
introduction  it  seems  that  no  adequate  text  exists  from  which 
the  general  reader,  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers,  as  well  as  those 
who,  for  the  first  time,  are  becoming  acutely  interested  in  the 
problems  of  vocational  education,  can  obtain  a  comprehensive 
but  condensed  statement  of  essential  principles,  facts  and  con- 
crete examples  in  this  rapidly  enlarging  field.  The  writer, 
therefore,  has  endeavored  to  keep  in  mind  these  possible  readers 
rather  than  the  technical  expert. 

With  r^ard  to  basal  principles  we  note  that  it  is  popular 
these  days  to  say  that  there  must  be  no  separation  or  division 
between  liberal,  cultural,  and  specific  vocational  education,  but 
the  explanation  or  reason  for  this  indispensable  solidarity  are 
not  frequently  made  plain.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  a  psy- 
cholc^ist  with  considerable  industrial  experience  should  find 
an  explanation  or  reason  for  the  administrative  unification  of 
all  kinds  of  public  education  in  the  fact  that  in  the  developmental 
processes  of  society  increased  knowledge  and  skill  udthout  dired- 
ing  ideals  whuji  are  altruistic  and  spetdficaUy  democratic,  have 
been  found  totally  inadequate  for  human  welfare,  whether  we 
r^ard  the  individual  or  the  race. 

While  this  is  no  new  doctrine  it  perhaps  needs  renewed  em- 
phasis to-day  when  skills  and  knowledge  have  been  ^cercised 
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amazingly  in  the  causation  of  a  world  war,  and  when  the  word 
democracy  is  upon  millions  of  lips.  Ethical  idealism  is  a  neces- 
sary step  in  conscious  evolution,  for  evil  as  well  as  good  may 
result  from  the  acquisition  of  mere  skill  and  knowledge.  A 
measure  of  ethical  idealism  as  a  direct  objective  in  all  kinds  of 
schools  will  involve  realization  of  some  of  the  choicest  elements 
of  liberal  education — appreciation,  discipline,  information, 
physical  well-being.  The  writer  believes  that  American  de- 
mocracy in  its  broad  outlines  aa  understood  by  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Roosevelt,  Wilson,  and,  indeed,  by  the  ma- 
jority of  intelligent  American  citizens  is  the  moat  practical  and 
general  embodiment  of  the  ethical  idealism  to  be  promulgated 
by  public  education. 

The  materials  utilized  for  illustrative  purposes  in  the  making 
of  our  book  have  been  of  wide  variety  and  some  of  them  are 
quite  inaccessible  to  the  average  reader.  The  writer,  therefore, 
has  included  rather  long  lists  of  selected  references  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter  and  throughout  has  also  quoted  very  liberally. 

Frequent  and  long  quotations  have  in  some  respects  unavoid- 
able objections,  but  we  consider  our  use  of  them  justifiable 
both  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  reader  many  concrete 
examples  of  the  principles  discussed,  and  also  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  reader,  who  may  not  be  able  to  secure  easily  or 
quickly  the  original  reports  or  books  used.  Certainly  our 
method  is  at  least  better  than  the  paste-and-scissors  procedure 
used  in  making  "source-books"  where  illustrative  materials 
are  loosely  strung  together,  connected  perhaps  by  a  little  com- 
ment of  the  editor. 

In  makbg  these  quotations  and  allusions  the  writer  has  en- 
deavored to  give  due  acknowledgment  by  reference  to  the 
author  or  material  mentioned.  However,  in  seeking  to  en- 
compass an  extreme  range  of  facts  bearing  upon  our  general 
theme,  it  is  probable  that  there  have  been  unintentional  omis- 
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The  aim  of  our  undertaking,  which  hae  been  steadily  to 
furnish  an  introductioQ  to  the  study  of  the  vocational  aspects  of 
public  education,  has  forced  us  to  make  the  book  one  of  con- 
siderable scope.  We  are  supposing  that  the  reader  will  be  in- 
terested in  obtaining  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  rdaHon  of  publie 
education  to  democracy,  of  the  auspices  of  voaUionai  education  in 
iis  historical  development,  of  recent  federal  legislation,  of  those 
aspects  of  education  called  agricultural,  iitdustrial  and  trade, 
commercial,  and  of  the  vocational  education  pertainirig  to  girls  and 
women.  We  deem  it  of  especial  importance  to  point  out  the 
significant  facts  and  principles  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
contemporary  movements  for  the  application  of  the  research 
method  in  behalf  of  both  our  schools  and  industry.  This  move- 
ment is  developing  rapidly  and  although  we  believe  that 
we  have  set  forth  the  most  significant  points  of  interest  and 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  nevertheless,  this  chapter  of  the 
book  must  be  regarded  strictly  in  the  light  of  an  introduction 
to  a  vast  and  unportant  field.  The  same  reservation  is  of 
course  made  in  writing  upon  the  different  topics  of  applied 
psychology. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  publishers  of  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  of  School  and  Society,  of  School  and  Home  Education, 
and  of  Mi£:iure^s  Magazine  for  permission  to  use  portions  of 
articles  which  have  been  published  by  them.  He  expresses 
especially  his  indebtedness  to  the  following  gentlemen  for 
looking  over  certain  chapters  of  the  manuscript:  Dean  Eugene 
Davenport,  Dean  Kendrick  C.  Babcock,  and  Professor  Maurice 
H,  Robinson  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Professor  M.  V. 
O'Shea  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  examined  the  entire 
manuscript  and  has  made  numerous  helpful  suggestions.  Pro- 
fessor Robert  C.  Whitford,  now  of  Knox  College,  has  pointed 
out  many  errors  during  the  preparation  of  the  original 
manuscript,  and  practically  the  entire  work  of  copying  has 
been  done  patiently  by  Miss   Winifred   Amos.    The  writer 
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is  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to  do  hia  share  of  the 
work  during  his  former  engagement  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

David  S.  Hn-L. 
Albuquerque,  N,  M., 
December,  1919. 
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CHAPTER  I 

SAFEGUARDING  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 

He  Basis  of  Sooiety;  Preliminary  coosiderations;  enduring  elNnents; 
idealism  in  Americft* 
Educatioa   Indispensable  in  Democr&cy:    The    reasons — (a)    security 

of  the  state;  (6)  to  increase  knowledge  and  skill;  (e)  a  birthright;  (d)  power 
and  money  essential;  (e)  school  an  aspect  of  democracy. 

TTie  Meaning  of  Education:  What  is  education?  factors  in  education; 
education  complex;  universal  education. 

Making  Education  Democratic :  Individualism  us.  collectiviam ;  coitpera- 
tion  vs.  force;  progress  against  obstacles;  needed  reoi^anizations;  univer- 
sities produce  leaders;  vision  for  men  in  industry. 

Teaching  Democracy;  Democracy  and  humanism;  methods  in  securing 
ideals— (1)  ultimate,  single  control;  (2)  didactic  assertion;  (3)  curriculum 
changes;  (4}  expression  or  practice;  (5)  consciously  developed  attitudes; 
(G)  emotionalism;  (7)  specific  education  for  patriotism;  (8}  health;  (9)  at- 
tendance, and  cure  of  elimination;  (10)  vocational  education  not  mere 
addition. 

Summary.    Problems.    Selected  References. 

Ths  Basis  of  Societt 
PrelimiiiaTy  cotuuderations.  In  our  study  of  the  facts 
and  principles  underlyir^  the  movement  for  vocational  edu- 
cation lower  than  college  grade,  we  shall  encounter  contro- 
verdal  points,  con^derable  descriptive  matter  illustrative 
(rf  contemporary  practice  but  difficult  of  interpretation,  and 
many  unsolved  problems.  The  writer  will  be  content  if,  in 
addition  to  the  presentation  of  some  facte  and  sound  prin- 
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dples  deduced  therefrom,  he  succeeds  in  stimulating  in  the 
reader  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
these  same  unsolved  problems  of  an  important  and  interest- 
ing phase  of  public  education.  To  become  conscious  of  these 
problems  and  to  bring  to  each  question  an  attitude  of  open- 
mindedness  and  of  kindly  understanding,  are  steps  more  vital 
for  prioress  than  to  offer  as  remedies  ready-made  solutions 
or  pedagogical  recipes.  It  is  not  easy  to  remove  difficulties 
that  have  their  deep  root  both  in  the  characteristics  of  human 
nature  and  also  in  existii^  social  and  political  conditions. 

One  is  tempted  in  trying  to  lead  the  reader  toward  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  vocational  movement  in  education,  to  tarry 
long  in  the  discussion  of  relevant  facta  concerning  these  charac- 
teristics of  human  nature,  and  of  the  underlyii^  social  and 
political  conditions  which  environ  us.  Of  course,  a  thorough- 
going appraisal  of  systems  of  public  education  can  be  made 
only  in  the  light  of  such  preliminary  considerations.  We  must 
be  content,  however,  in  the  immediately  following  pages  merely 
to  si^gest  some  of  the  psycholt^ical,  social,  and  political  start- 
ing points  fundamental  for  our  later  and  more  descriptive  pres- 
entations, and  also  to  explain  the  various  meanings  attached 
to  the  term  vocational  education.  All  this  we  must  try  to  do 
very  briefly  in  the  course  of  the  first  four  or  five  chapters;  then 
we  may  press  on  in  the  subsequent  chapters  to  the  expo^tion 
of  the  more  specific  and  concrete  matters  of  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  hwnerinakii:^,  and  other  types  of  voca- 
tional education.  The  effort  in  the  twelfth  chapter  to  develop 
a  technic  for  the  practical  application  of  the  research-method 
will  suggest  fascinating  and  profitable  fields  for  further  study, 
revealing  still  more  unsolved  problems,  but  yielding  the  promise 
of  a  way  of  successful  attack  upon  them  through  the  appllcar 
tion  of  scientific  procedure.  Finally,  in  view  of  widespread 
interest  in  the  subject,  we  shall  attempt  an  appraisal  of  psy- 
chology applied  to  industrial  and  educational  problems. 
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It  will  be  difficult  for  a  student  following  the  above  plan  to 
keep  quite  distinct  the  matter  that  is  controversial  from  that 
which  is  descriptive  or  expository.  In  this  present  chapter,  the 
writer  sets  forth  arguments  that  might  be  denied  by  some  who 
are  not  old-fashioned  Americans,  but  he  sets  these  Arguments 
forth,  believing  that  the  assumptions  involved  therein  are 
fundamental  to  the  perpetuation  of  true  democracy  and  ethical 
idealism.  The  reader  who  may  not  accept  his  assumptions  will 
at  least  be  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  the  basal  issues  in- 
volved, and  will  therefore  be  better  prepared  to  weigh  the  claims 
of  the  vocational  emphasis  as  contrasted  with  the  cultural  and 
disciplinary  tradition  in  public  education.  All  may  agree  that 
there  are  too  many  advocates  of  education,  radical  or  reaction- 
ary, who  have  no  adequate  philosophy  or  background  for  their 
propaganda. 

Having  in  mind  the  necessity  of  dbcriminating  in  this  field 
between  opinion  and  fact,  we  may  now  proceed  in  the  present 
chapter  to  consider  certain  basal  facts  about  the  evolution  of 
knowledge,  human  skill,  and  ethical  standards.  These  facts 
attest  the  necessity  of  developing  ideals  as  well  as  skill  and 
knowledge,  if  men  are  to  live  in  peaceful  society.  Keasons 
follow  to  show  that  general  public  education  in  our  democracy 
must  have  concerted  support  in  order  that  knowledge,  skill, 
and  also  ethical,  altruistic  standards,  all  three  being  indis- 
pensable for  human  welfare,  may  increase.  Finally,  in  the 
present  chapter  we  shall  sum  up  the  agencies  or  means  useful 
in  effecting  this  combination  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  ethical 
idealism  in  our  American  democracy. 

Enduring  elements.  A  combination  of  this  kind  is  one  of 
the  foundation-stones  of  civilization.  Buildings,  farms,  ma- 
chinery, railroads,  ships,  guns,  laboratories,  and  banks  are  neces- 
sary although  vanishing  utensils  and  products  of  society,  but  the 
essential  and  permanent  element  of  democratic  society  is  on 
ideal.    No  present  ex^ncy  should  be  permitted  to  separate 
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permanently  the  idealistic  and  the  practical  in  an  education 
supported  by  democracy — whether  the  "practical"  be  of  the 
manual,  or  of  the  intellectual  types  of  training.  This  ie  a  good 
principle  to  set  down  at  the  outset  of  a  discussion  of  a  form  of 
education,  that  has  much  to  do  with  production,  the  making  of 
things,  and  the  control  of  physical  and  chemical  forces.(13) 

IhneFging  from  primitive  life  mankind  with  the  slow  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  and  skill  gained  power.  With  skill  came 
dominion  over  fire,  %ht,  the  forest,  the  sea,  and  wild  beasts; 
with  added  knowledge,  disease  and  pestilences  were  also  over- 
come, pain  was  diminished  by  anesthesia,  and  duration  of  life 
prolonged.  Especially  has  the  developmrait  of  trained  con- 
sciousness vanquished  superstitions,  and  fear.  However, 
knowledge  and  skill  brought  evils  to  mankind  along  with  good. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  evils  and  unhappiness  that  come  to 
the  race  and  to  the  mdividual  with  the  evolution  of  knowledge: 
E.  g.,  the  man  of  thought  foresees  the  inevitable  course  of  nature 
in  decay  and  death, — and  these  realizations  may  bring  unhap- 
piness in  hours  of  leisure.  Rousseau  thought  fore-knowledge 
to  be  a  true  source  of  all  our  miseries.  Ehbinghaus  thinks 
that  art  and  music  had  one  primitive  beginning  in  the  reaction 
from  this  unhappiness,  as  well  as  in  the  expression  of  excessive 
or  playful  energies.  Some  formal  expressions  of  reUgion  may 
have  begun  in  the  reactions  of  man's  consciousness  of  his  rdative 
minuteness  and  helplessness  in  the  universe.(S) 

Still  another  unhappiness  which  results  from  knowledge,  and 
for  which  society  also  has  evolved  a  corresponding  antidote,  is 
the  misuse  of  accrued  knowledge  and  skill  and  power  by  the 
more  fortunate  or  the  stronger  individuals  and  groups  of  men 
who  follow  low  ideals  or  none,  and  exploit  and  even  enslave  their 
fellows.  Thence  came  slavery,  caste,  robbery,  wars  of  aggran- 
dizement— with  their  attendant  long  trains  of  evils,  such  as 
cruelty,  ignorance,  poverty,  disease,  weakness,  and  degenera- 
tion.    However,  the  misuse  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  power 
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through  centiiries  of  costly  experience  has  taught  mankind  that 
the  majority  must  agree  to  unite  in  suppressii^  evil-doii^. 
Ideals  of  conduct  must  be  both  defined  and  also  maintained, 
as  well  as  skiO  and  knowledge.  Some  of  these  universalized 
agreements  of  society  are  written  visibly  in  constitutions, 
statutes,  and  laws.  Other  consensuses  regarding  right  conduct 
are  invisible  yet  pot^t  forces  in  the  form  of  customs,  tradi- 
tions, sentiments,  and  aims  and  ideals — ^the  last  being  definite 
products  of  creative  imagination. 

To  us  in  America  the  word  democracy  is  the  symbol  for  all 
that  is  best  in  common  agreement,  sentiment,  and  determination 
of  a  collective  people — whether  expressed  in  book  or  in  con- 
science. This  solidarity  of  understanding  and  approval  and 
feelii^  constitutes  the  psychic  basis  of  democracy,  and  is  the 
most  real  and  durable  element  of  the  structure.  The  essential 
fact  stands  out  clearly  that  neither  knowledge  nor  skill  nor  both 
combined,  can  be  sufficient  for  human  welfare,  especially  in  a 
democracy  where  the  good  of  the  people  is  cherished.  Ability 
to  make  and  enforce  law,  imagination  to  create  aims  and  good 
ideals,  and  sentiments  and  emotions  that  react  habitually  to 
the  true,  beautiful  and  good — these  are  quite  as  essential  as 
acciunulation  of  fact,  or  as  specialized  accuracy  and  speed  of 
coordinated  brain,  eye,  and  hand.  Thus  there  is  a  psychological 
and  ethical  explanation  for  the  development  of  a  true  vocational 
education  to  inculcate  a  combination  of  knowledge,  skill,  and 
idealistic  sentiment — a  basis  indicated  emphatically  as  indis- 
pensable in  the  hard  experiences  of  the  race.  The  imimagin- 
able  suffering  of  the  World  War  is  a  result  that  accrued  where 
knowledge  and  skill,  without  controlling  aims  and  ideals  truly 
democratic,  were  unleashed  upon  the  world. 

Idealism  in  America.  The  democracy  of  the  United  States 
in  points  of  magnitude,  duration,  economic  progress,  and  reali- 
zation of  individual  liberty,  surpasses  the  restricted  Athenian 
democracy,  is  rivaled  by  superb  France,  and  Switzerland,  and 
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shares  the  strong  spirit  of  our  brothers  in  Canada  and  England. 
Not  alone  is  it  wealth,  potential  and  achieved,  that  drew 
here  men  of  all  races.  We  whose  fathers  have  dwdt  in  America 
longest  know  that  in  our  constitution  and  statutes,  and  habitu- 
ated in  our  eveiy-day  thinking,  there  are  steadfast  principles 
such  as  these:  In  the  life  of  the  individual  there  will  be  liberty 
compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants; 
freedom  of  personal  development  and  expression  will  be  main- 
tained, but  standards  of  conduct  will  be  established  and  pro- 
tected for  the  betterment  of  society.  The  zealous  protection 
of  women  and  children  is  seen  in  unremitting  efforts  toward 
progressive  It^lation  to  meet  changing  social  and  economic 
conditions,  and  there  is  cherished  a  survival  of  the  nobler  senti- 
ments of  chivaliy  as  concerns  women  and  children.  Equahty 
of  opportunity  is  a  right,  and  cooperation  in  civic  responsibility 
is  a  duty,  in  American  democracy.  Life  in  its  fullness,  true 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  based  on  health,  knowledge, 
and  achievement,  are  as  yet  found  nowhere  on  this  globe,  but 
all  these  surely  have  been  nearest  to  realization  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada,  blessed  of  all  countries  of  a  world  re- 
turned temporarily  to  fierce  struggle  for  elemental  things.  In 
the  social  consciousness  of  seasoned  Americans  we  can  also  dis- 
cern, aside  from  mawkish  sentimentahty,  a  collective,  ^notional 
reaction  in  which  are  mingled  sentiments  of  admiration  for  our 
soil,  our  mountains,  our  lakes,  our  mines,  and  forests — ^for  the 
VCTy  land  itself  and  for  the  pioneer-conquerors  of  it,  along  with 
convictions  held  in  common  concerning  the  essentials  of  govern- 
ment and  of  union,  that  make  for  determined  soUdarity  and 
brotherhood,  a  true  patriotisn  for  both  peace  and  war. 

Education  iNnisPENSABLB  in  Democracy 

The  reasons.    If  the  essence  of  democracy  consists  of  t^ese 
habitual  sentiments  and  convictions  which  are  nourished  in 
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oommon  by  the  increefiing  millions  of  our  population,  who  never- 
thdesa  are  more  and  more  remote  in  tune  from  the  aggressive 
spirits  who  established  these  principles  in  our  land,  then  meas- 
ures can  be  undertaken  by  us  who  now  live,  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  Buch  habits  of  mind  until  they  become  increasingly  per- 
manent. The  perpetuity  of  the  elements  of  our  democracy  will 
be  uncertain,  unless  there  be  effective  preparation  to  train  each 
new  g^ieration,  and  all  newcomers,  for  social  participation  in 
the  manifold  phases  of  modem  life,  as  well  as  for  industrial 
efficiency.  The  best  instrument  for  this  imdertaking  is  the  pub- 
he  educational  system,  from  kindei^artCn  through  university. 

There  are  some  persons  who  are  still  lukewarm  or  dubious 
about  the  mission  or  the  efiBcacy  of  the  public  school  supported 
as  a  fundamental  phase  of  democratic  life.  Echoes  survive  of 
the  voice  of  Herbert  Spencer  opposing  education  of  a  man's 
children  by  the  government;  and  of  J.  S,  Mill  contending  that 
education  should  be  at  the  charge  of  the  parent.  On  the  other 
hand,  strong  notes  for  support  and  for  fearless  readjustments  of 
public  education  are  being  sounded  to-day  by  trained  schoohnen 
and  women  of  enl^htened,  democratic  spirit.  One  could  easily 
adduce  many  expressions  from  publicists  and  American  states- 
men firmly  asserting  the  principle  of  the  oneness  of  democracy 
and  education.  For  example,  "Educate  and  inform  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people,"  said  Thomas  Jefferson,  "no  other  sure 
foundation  can  be  devised  for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
happiness."  We  prefer  for  our  present  purpose  to  tabulate  in 
succession  (a,  b,  c,  d,  e)  the  reasons  why  a  government  of  true 
democracy,  whatever  may  be  its  various  administrative  sub- 
divisions, supports  pubUc  education. 

Reasons  why  the  incorporated  people  should  establish  and 
maintain  education  have  been  formulated  repeatedly  by  men  of 
renown,  from  Plato  to  Woodrow  Wil8on.(5)  A  type  of  educa- 
tion is  desirable  for  civilization  even  in  a  monarchy,  but  that 
univN^  education  in  a  democracy  is  imperative  appears  from 
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this  summary  of  reasons,  which  deserve  frequrat  repetitioD  be- 
fore the  youth  of  this  country,  and  indeed  before  many  peoples. 

(a)  Security  of  Ok  staie.  Since  each  child  bom  is  a  possible 
factor  either  toward  betterment  or  destruction  of  the  state,  the 
state  in  self-protection  must  be  attentive  to  the  conditions  af- 
fecting the  maturing  of  the  plastic  generation.(23)  The  suf- 
frage, the  referendum,  and  the  necessity  for  prevention  of  crime 
and  degeneracy,  each  renders  education  an  indispensable  meas- 
ure for  social  security  upon  the  part  of  the  state. 

(b)  To  increase  knowledge  and  skill.  The  accumulation  of 
knowledge  and  skill  has  made  man  a  master  of  fire  and  electricity. 
Through  knowledge  he  has  dispelled  savage  superstition,  and 
conquraed  many  plagues,  and  filled  hours  of  leisure  with  music, 
art,  and  philosophy.  The  continuance  of  prosperity,  sustenance 
adequate  supply  of  food  and  clothing  and  shelter  for  our  en- 
laiging  population,  measures  of  military  and  naval  defense, 
competition  in  commerce  and  industry,  the  disappearance  of  ap- 
prenticeship, the  necessity  of  transmission  of  culture  and  moral- 
ity and  law  to  our  successors — all  these  vital  conditions  render 
necessaty  the  support  of  public  education  by  concerted  action 
of  the  people,  in  order  to  increase  knowledge  and  skill. 

(c)  A  birthright.  It  is  a  fact  in  conmion  e^qi^ence,  com- 
memorated by  poets  more  remote  than  Lucretius,  and  attested 
by  biology  and  psychology,  that  the  human  being  is  peculiarly 
helpless  in  infancy,  a  being  immature,  sensitively  responsive  to 
physical  or  psychic  stimuli  which  environ  him  at  birth  and 
during  infancy,  childhood,  and  adolescence.  As  the  limgs  have 
a  right  to  air,  the  stomach  to  food,  eyes  to  sunlight — a  demo- 
cratic view  of  life  is  that  every  child  has  a  birthright  to  that 
environment  best  suited  to  his  potentially  useful  capacities.  The 
state  controls  this  general  environment  into  which  the  child  is 
bom  perforce  (16).  Therefore  the  state  must  assure  to  every 
child  his  birthright,  an  environment  indicated  beat,  we  believe, 
by  the  concept  "  education,"  in  Its  broad  implication. 
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(d)  Power  and  money  esserttiai  The  task  of  public  education 
18  so  stupendous  that  only  by  the  authority,  poweiB,  and  re- 
sources of  government  can  it  be  established  and  maintained.  (23) 
The  leadership  and  supreme  authority  in  public  education  upon 
the  part  of  authorized  organization  of  the  whole  people,  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  operation  of  other  useful  agencies  in  edu- 
cation, private  or  denominational,  conducted  compatibly  with 
the  sound  principles  of  humanism;  principles  which,  we  have 
faith  to  believe,  are  at  the  basis  of  true  Americanism.  The  state 
has  power  and  money  to  support  education,  and  the  state  alone 
can  ^orce  universal  standards  regarding  the  health,  the  in- 
tellectual, and  the  industrial  trainii^,  and  ethical  rules,  stand- 
ards which  are  both  incentives  and  also  safE^uards  in  the  de- 
velopment of  all  the  people. 

(e)  School  an  asped  of  democracy.  Public  education,  in  a 
sense,  is,  in  fact,  an  aspect  of  democracy,  one  inevitable  form 
of  its  e:q>refl8ion. 

The  Mbaninq  of  IktucATioK 

What  is  education?  Better  realization  of  the  possibilities 
of  dranocracy  in  assurii^  life,  Uberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, and  more  money  for  the  school,  m^t  result  from  general 
ddiberation  upon  the  above  often-stated  reasons  for  the  support 
of  education  by  every  phase  of  our  organized  people,  be  it 
federal,  state,  county,  township,  municipality,  or  other  con- 
tributory ^^icies.  It  is  opportime  in  this  connection  also 
to  bring  in  rapid  review  before  the  people  certain  basal  facts 
about  the  nature  of  education,  its  instruments,  the  difficulties, 
and  the  present  status  of  this  our  greatest  American  undertak- 
ing. One  could  compile  a  small  volume  to  include  attempts  at 
defining  education.  We  may  agree  to  indicate  by  the  term  the 
attempt  to  modify  human  b^gs  in  accordance  with  chosen 
kleals  -and  aims.(22) 
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Factors  in  education.  The  broadenii^  relations  of  educa- 
tion emphasize  the  truth  that  many  dements  and  chaoges  Qther 
than  the  teacher  and  the  school  are  op««tive  in  modifying  the 
human  organism.  It  is  necessary  only  to  hint  at  the  possible 
effects  of  climate,  heat,  cold,  moisture,  dryness,  proximity  to  or 
remoteness  from  the  sea,  disease,  occupation,  the  family,  the 
crowd,  the  church,  the  press,  the  theater,  peace,  and  war  upon 
individuals,  groups,  or  races.  So  impressive  is  the  magnitude  of 
modem  educational  machinery  that  the  incessant  operation  of 
these  other  agencies  of  change  in  innumerable  forms  may  be 
forgotten,  if  we  n^lect  the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
formal  education  as  an  undertaking  to  modify,  to  alter,  to  de- 
velop, or  to  suppress,  the  original  inheritances  of  man's  nature. 
We  may  not  be  able  directly  to  cause  or  to  prevent  various 
changes  in  the  young  generation  dwelling  daily  for  some  years 
vrithin  the  schoolhouse.  It  is  convenient,  when  we  define  edu- 
catitm  as  a  formal  process,  to  say  that  it  is  an  effort  to  cause  or 
to  prevent  modifications  in  hiunan  beings  in  accordance  with  a 
chosen  aim  or  ideal,  but  at  best,  we  can  only  manipulate  stimuli 
and  Kiviromnent  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the  desired  changes 
in  the  human  organism. 

Educatioii  con^lex.  Education  therefore  is  not  properly  a 
daily  task  for  a  sleepy  pedagogue,  a  pedant,  or  a  mere  wage- 
earner.  There  are  profound  problems  in  physics,  chemistry, 
zodlogy,  physiol(^y,  psychology,  hygiene,  as  well  as  in  ethics, 
economics,  industry,  and  occupations  before  the  profes^onal 
educator  of  to-morrow.  Other  subjects  at  this  point  are  si^- 
gested  which  concern  the  more  perfect  realization  of  an  educa- 
tional system,  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  our  developing 
structure  of  democracy.  These  subjects  are:  The  nature  of 
universal  education,  and  the  organization  and  practical  admin- 
istration of  universal  education  compatible  with  individualism 
and  avmdance  of  waste,  i.  e.,  the  problems  of  making  education 
democratic  and  of  teaching  democracy. 
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UniTersal  education.  Public  education,  as  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt upon  the  part  of  the  state  to  mold  human  beings,  can 
have  no  narrow  aim,  restricted  ideals,  or  be  exclusive  privile^ 
of  caste,  of  sect,  of  wealth,  or  of  poverty.  The  process  touches 
all  ages  of  men,  both  sexes,  all  races,  and  is  to  be  articulated  with 
all  socially  desirable  occupations  of  agriculture,  forestry,  animal 
husbandry;  of  the  extraction  of  minerals;  of  the  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  mdustries  of  the  factory,  building,  or  hand- 
trades;  of  commerce;  of  public  service;  of  professional  service; 
of  domestic  and  personal  activities;  and  with  the  merely  clerical 
occupations. 

Universal  education  includes  in  its  scope  the  appropriate 
training  in  skill,  or  in  knowledge,  of  those  human  beings  who 
exhibit  extreme  individual  variation  from  their  kind,  whether 
the  variation  be  destructive  or  abnormal,  or  one  of  unusual 
mental  capacity,  the  supernormal,  or  of  the  defectiver-such 
as  the  feeble-minded,  the  confirmed  delinquent;  aiiXit  includes 
training  of  the  blind,  and  the  deaf,  and  the  crippled,  whether 
th^  be  victims  of  birth,  of  industrial  accident,  or  of  war. 
There  are  to-day  kindergartens,  primary  grades,  grammar 
grades,  intermediate  schools,  junior  high  schools,  classical  h^ 
schools,  commercial  high  schools,  technical  high  schools,  in- 
dustrial, trade,  continuation,  part-time,  and  evenii^  schools. 
Scores  of  differ^itiations  in  school  work  to  adapt  the  school 
to  individual  and  community  need  are  familiar  to  us,  e.  g., 
open-air  classes,  oral  teachii^  of  the  deaf,  classes  for  epileptics, 
schools  u«ng  the  preventive  mode  of  attack  upon  vice  and  crime. 
And  in  addition,  utilized  by  a  fractional  percentage  of  our 
population  (less  than  one  per  cent),  there  are  the  colleges,  the 
professional  schools,  and  the  universities.  Whatever  may  be 
one's  verbal  definition  of  universal  education,  a  glimpse  of  this 
list  of  typical  kinds  of  educational  machinery  at  work  in  our 
country  reveals  the  presence  of  multitudinous,  formal  instru- 
ments of  education  which,  if  they  were  ^rell  coordinated  for 
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the  higbo'  purposes  cf  detaocnej  eoneeired  as  org^iuied 
hmnanimi,  would  coostttate  a  near-FealizatioD  of  oniversal 
edocatiMi  in  piactiee. 

Naming  addy  in  general  tenas  the  kinds  <tf  schoc^  which 
we  have  devdc^ted  in  varied  forms  to  meet  different  needs,  is 
not  mfllcient  to  indicate  fully  the  ccraplesaty  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  of  maiotainiog  practically  a  syston  of  univeraal 
edncatioo.  Within  each  school  class  there  are  diffa«itiated 
types  of  grmtps  and  of  individuals.  The  skillful  adjustment  <^ 
instruction  to  indiridual  differences  and  to  the  inevitable 
gpcmpti^  ctf  the  population  are  incessant  difficulties  in  public 
education.  Even  pupils  of  the  same  chronolc^cal  age  differ 
in  anatomical  and  phy^logical  maturity,  in  m^ital  growth, 
eapaeity  and  interests,  and  we  shall  illustrate  in  succeeding  pages 
the  manifold  groupings  into  which  mankind  falls  &/ea  in  a 
r^tiv^  homogeneous  population. 

Making  Education  Democratic 
bidMdaalisin  vs.  collectivism.  Both  coUective  strivii^  for 
universal  education  and  also  the  vigorous  expression  of  in- 
diriduali^n  are  witnessed  in  our  forms  of  educational  ma- 
chinery. The  present  status  is  not  without  danger,  lest  conflict, 
waste,  and  chaos  result  from  the  failure  to  coordinate  in  prac- 
tical administration  the  whole  school  machinery  of  the  nation, 
through  the  power  of  broadly  democratic  and  educational 
ideals,  clarified  and  made  controlling  in  the  thinking,  customs, 
and  laws  of  our  swelling  population.  Educators  often  have 
wasted  time  in  debates  about  words.  The  difficulties  of  some 
teachers  in  mental  reconstruction,  in  surrendering  personal 
prejudices  (or,  at  least,  in  keepii^  in  proper  relation  to  each 
other  those  educational  aims  or  ends  which  are  immediate  or 
proximate  in  nature,  and  in  keeping  them  distinct  from  those 
ends,  aims,  and  ideals  which  are  consummate  or  ultimate  m 
nature),  are  per«stent  obstructions  to  better  realization  ai 
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I  education.  All  of  the  traditional  notions  of  formal 
and  <rf  mental  discipline,  e.  g.,  culture,  devdop7nerU,  perfection, 
utility,  knowledge,  etc.,  as  ^ms  in  education  still  have  tbeir 
place,  uid,  clarified,  doubtless  will  continue,  but  they  will  be 
nibcM^linated  to  a  high  ultimate  aim  for  education,  an  education 
intended  to  produce  men  and  w<Hnen  who  live  in  health,  in 
ecooMuic  productivity,  in  civic  intelligence,  in  observance  of 
standards  of  conduct,  and  in  the  happiness  of  brotherhood, 
irtiatever  be  the  occupation  or  status  of  the  individual.  Neither 
crass  materialism,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  obsolete  asceticism,  on 
the  other,  will  suffice  in  place  of  this  unifying  conception  of  the 
miaoon  of  public  education. 

An  individualism  bringing  personal  isolation — in  essence 
adfishness  and  fear — b  as  incompatible  with  American  de- 
mocracy as  a  radical  socialism  and  collectivism  which  knows 
iK>t  the  individual.  In  the  stm^le  to  define  and  maintain  the 
sane  and  righteous  balance  between  the  demands  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  the  group,  comes  the  trial  of  democracy.  A 
CTitic  of  the  democracies  so  labelled  in  history,  thinks  that 
popular  governments  imply  a  breakii^  up  of  poUtical  power  into 
morsels,  and  the  givii^  to  each  person  an  infinitedmally  small 
piHlioa.  "They  (democracies)  rest  upon  universal  suffrage, 
which  b  the  natural  baas  of  tyranny;  they  are  unfavorable  to 
intellectual'  prt^ress  and  the  advance  of  scientific  truth;  they 
lack  stability;  and  they  are  govermnents  by  the  ignorant  and 
unintelligent."  Further,  declares  Maine,  "By  a  wise  constitu- 
tion democracy  may  be  made  as  calm  as  the  water  in  a  great 
artificial  reservoir;  but  if  there  is  a  weak  point  anj^where  in  its 
structure,  the  mighty  force  which  it  controls  will  burst  ttux>ugh 
it  and  ^read  destruction  far  and  near."(ll)  Maine's  fear  of 
democracy  seems  based  upon  the  assumption  that  prejudice 
and  ignorance  render  the  masses  more  dai^erous  than  the 
controUing  few,  because  the  masses  will  run  counter  to  scientific 
otmclumona — and  the  agonies  of  Russia  seem  to  support  the 
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theory.  This  expresaed  principle,  however,  illustrates  first, 
the  necesaty  of  universal,  public  education  including  inculca- 
tion of  sentiments  <rf  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  loyalty — 
the  excellent  prejudices  of  democracy,  and  secondly,  the  fact 
that  they  who  control,  be  they  representatives  or  be  they  mon- 
archs,  must  be  animated  by  democratic  ideals  to  guide  the  uaea 
of  science  at  their  disposal.  The  pubhc  education  we  have 
achieved  in  America,  and  the  encouraging  success  of  our  de- 
mocracy now  adequately  tested,  demonstrate  that  we  have 
learned  how  to  upbuild  and  to  perpetuate  democracy  through 
the  instruments  of  public  education  and  of  ideals  made  potent 
in  high  places. 

Ctxqteratiion  ts.  force.  "An  order  in  an  autocracy  is  a  com- 
mand, in  a  democracy  it  is  a  call  to  cooperation" — declares  a 
modem  phrase^naker.  The  effective  organization,  coordina- 
tiiHi,  and  practical  administration  of  all  the  resources  of  in- 
vestanent,  income,  officials,  and  teachers  enlisted  in  public 
education,  might  be  promoted  better  through  the  spread  of 
democratic  idealism,  and  of  clear-cut  oxnprehenaons  of  edu- 
cati<Hial  science,  than  by  the  sudden  centrali^ng  of  political 
power  in  education,  or  through  undemocratic  impodtion  of  force 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Thus  may  we  hope  to  bring  into 
moK  effective  articulation  within  our  states  the  diverse  forms 
of  education  maintuned  by  the  people,  and  also  to  include  in 
this  articulation  more  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned  the  educa- 
tional instruments  of  the  church  and  of  endowed  institutions. 

The  seemingly  unsatiffactory  organization  of  American  edu- 
cation can  be  understood  only  by  reference  to  conditions  of  its 
ori^  and  tremendous  growth.  Not  referred  to  in  the  Federal 
C<Histitution,  public  education  was  an  interest  left  to  the  states. 
The  development  of  federal  poUcics  toward  education  has  been 
slow  but  positive,  as  evinced  by  land  grants,  the  establishment 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  and 
the  Smith-Lever  Act,  the  direct  participation  of  governmental 
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authorities  in  the  educational  work  of  Haw^,  the  Philippines, 
Alaska,  and  Porto  Rico,  and  by  the  enactment  recently  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  We  interpret  the  federal  policy  as  one  ot 
encouragement,  enlightenment,  and  aid  toward  education. 
Direction  towards  uniformity  and  minimal  essentials,  where 
these  are  desirable,  without  cramping  individual  or  local  initi- 
ative, is  an  increasmg  tendency  discerned  especially  in  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  the  administration  of  which  is  being  ob- 
served keenly  by  teachers  and  citizens. 

Progress  against  obstacles.  Of  interest  are  the  present 
status  and  the  evolution  of  cliaracteristic  state,  county,  town- 
ship, town  and  municipal  oi^anizations  of  education  within 
our  forty-eight  states.  Public  education  has  developed  in 
spite  of  early  conditions  adverse  to  education — the  primitive 
conditions  of  the  wilderness,  poverty,  persistent  ideas  of  caste, 
the  inevitable  development  of  crazed  radicals  and  of  stubborn 
obstructionists  among  our  milUons  of  people,  and  amid  the 
rapid  economic  chaises  due  to  exploration,  increasing  popula- 
tion, and  the  production  and  expenditure  of  amazing  wealth. 
Students  of  educational  oi^nization,  surveying  to-day  the  fwi- 
ures  and  successes  in  our  administration  of  education,  are  able 
with  some  certitude  to  draw  the  outUnes  of  better,  if  not  ideal, 
organization  of  the  forces  of  stat«,  county,  and  municipality. 

Needed  reorgaolzations.  The  important  distinctions  be- 
tween the  lay  function  of  educational  control — that  of  legisla- 
tion, consideration  of  policies,  finance,  and  the  employment  of 
experts,  and  the  professional  function — that  of  the  expert 
executive,  the  director  of  depart,ments,  supervisors,  principals, 
or  teachers,  are  distinctions  beii^  better  recognized.  Boards 
and  superintendents  and  teachers  are  improving.  Neverthe- 
less, the  reign  of  the  district  trustee  Is  not  ended.  To  the  number 
of  thirty  thousand  and  more  in  some  states  they  exert  in  zealous 
holding  to  an  exploded  notion  of  democracy,  a  varied  and  often 
paralyzing  educational  control  of  the  schools.    Rural  education 
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suffers  from  the  delay  in  sensible  ojvmty  reorganization.  Munic- 
ipalities are  showing  encouragii^  tendencies  toward  the  small 
school  board  appointed,  or  elected  at  lai^,  and  the  services  of  a 
trained  and  professional  superintendent;  but  there  are  cities 
where  schools  still  remain  under  the  domination  of  political 
rings,  and  there  are,  alas,  a  few  superintendents  in  name  who 
are  tools  of  cliques,  excrescences  upon  both  education  and 
American  democracy. 

Universities  produce  leaders.  Statistics  show  that  the 
leadership  in  great  things  as  a  rule  has  been  held  by  men  and 
women  trained  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  This 
is  a  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  hundreds  of  noble  men  and 
women  who  have  given  their  lives  to  labors  of  instruction  and 
research  within  our  higher  institutions.  Their  production  of 
leadership  does  not  seem  to  diminish.  However,  our  universi- 
ties, state,  endowed,  and  denominational,  and  our  colleges, 
and  normal  schools,  are  undergoing  scrutiny,  questioning,  and, 
in  some  instances,  wholesome  transformation.  In  the  process  of 
Belf-exanaination  some  strange  products  of  systems  of  selection 
of  men  by  mere  criteria  of  degrees  and  publications,  or  worse, 
by  sole  criteria  of  personal,  social,  or  political  influence,  are 
occadonally  uncovered.  Here  and  there  men  are  found  in 
normal  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  posing  as  peculiarly 
fit  teachers  of  chosen  youths  in  this  democratic  nation,  men  who 
might  be  employed  better  at  simple  manual  labor,  or  in  clerk- 
ships. Egotism,  and  oraeulariam  parading  in  the  name  of 
science,  complacency  in  the  guise  of  the  professional  philosopher, 
ignorance  and  bad  manners  in  the  guise  of  a  type  of  culture,  anti- 
American,  and  anti-social  notions  flaunted  in  the  name  of  prog- 
ress, small  souls  striving  for  livelihood,  conspieuity,  or  leader- 
ship, whether  in  lower  or  in  higher  schools — such  as  these  are 
aUens  in  the  sphere  of  education  for  democracy. 

I^sioii  for  men  in  industry.  A  few  conspicuous  men  in  in- 
dustry have  attempted  publicly  to  belittle  the  work  of  the 
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public  school.  Abuses  in  the  schools  exist,  and  these  abuaes 
demand  correction.  Many  of  the  criticisms  of  individuals 
doubtless  result  from  petty  conceptions,  ignorance,  and  wrong 
evaluation  of  personal  successes.  Thousands  of  men  in  industry 
and  in  professions  directly  serve  the  schools,  as  members  of 
school  boards,  ^vii^  unselfishly  of  time  and  thought  for  the 
public  welfare.  Labor  unions,  and  corporations,  each  group  in 
turn,  have  established  special  vocational  schools  to  meet  urgent 
needs,  or  have  entered  into  coSperative  agreements  with  exists 
ing  public  schools,  thus  evincing  faith  in  formal  education. 
Millions  of  dollars  of  taxation  are  contributed  annually  by 
citizens  for  the  support  of  the  schools — a  matter  of  accepted 
custom  and  law. 

Not  only  do  schools  need  transformation,  but  industry  also 
needs  modification  continually  to  confonn  to  the  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy. A  fair  distribution  of  earnings  between  employer  and 
employee,  reasonable  hours  of  labor,  precautions  E^ainst  the 
evils  of  narrow  speclaUzation,  and  of  "speeding  up"  processes, 
as  they  affect  the  individual,  and  the  assurance  of  safety  against 
industrial  accidents  and  diseases  of  occupation,  the  protection 
of  women  and  children  in  industry — all  these  are  desirable  ob- 
jects in  industry,  as  well  as  are  high-powered  efficiency,  and  in- 
creased production.  Education  for  workers  in  a  democracy 
demands  recognition  of  these  objects,  but  in  order  to  concede 
them,  men  who  control  both  industries  and  schools  must  have 
far-reachii^  vision  of  the  social  significance  of  occupation. 

A  real  danger  toward  perpetuation  of  a  caste  tendency  in 
our  existii^  industrial  system  is  thus  expressed  by  the  philos- 
opher John  Dewey: 

Sentimentally,  it  may  seem  harsh  to  say  that  the  greatest  evil  o! 
the  present  regime  is  not  found  in  poverty  and  in  the  suffering  which  it 
entails,  but  in  the  fact  that  so  many  persons  liave  callii^  which  make 
no  appeal  to  them,  which  are  pursued  simply  for  the  money  reward 
ttiat  accmes.    For  such  callings  constantly  provoke  one  to  aversion, 
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ni  will,  and  a  desire  to  slight  and  evade.  Neither  men's  hearte  nor 
Uieir  minds  are  in  their  work.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  not 
Mily  much  better  off  in  worldly  goods,  but  who  are  in  excessive,  if  not 
monopolistic,  control  of  the  activities  of  the  many  are  shut  off  from 
equality  and  genemUty  of  social  intercoutse.  They  are  stimulated  to 
porsuite  of  indulgence  and  display;  they  tty  to  make  up  for  the  dis- 
tance irtiich  separat«9  them  from  others  by  tbe  impression  of  force  and 
superior  possession  and  enjoyment  which  they  can  make  upon  others. 

It  would  be  quite  possible  for  a  narrowly  conceived  scheme  of  voca- 
tional education  to  perpetuate  this  division  in  a  hardened  fonn.  Tak- 
ing its  stand  upon  a  dogma  of  social  predestination,  it  would  assume 
that  some  are  to  continue  to  be  wage  earners  under  economic  conditions 
like  tbe  present,  and  would  fum  simply  to  give  them  what  is  termed  a 
trade  education — that  is,  greater  technical  efiSciency.  Technical 
proficiency  is  often  sadly  lacking,  and  is  surely  desirable  on  all  ac- 
counts— not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  production  of  better  goods  at 
less  cost,  but  for  the  greater  happiness  found  in  work.  For  no  one  cares 
for  what  one  cannot  half  do.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a 
proficiency  limited  to  immediate  work,  and  a  competency  extended 
to  insight  into  its  social  bearings;  between  efficiency  in  carrying  out 
the  plans  of  others  and  in  forming  one's  own.  At  present,  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  limitation  characterizes  both  the  employing 
and  tite  empl<^^  class.(7) 

Thercare  four  vivid  characteristics  of  our  American  education: 
Firnt,  the  magnitude  of  present  educational  efforts,  whether 
extiniated  hy  the  twenty  millions  of  young  lives  enrolled,  or 
]jy  the  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars  expended  yearly  for 
education;  secondly,  the  variability  in  educational  otganiza- 
tionti,  administration,  methods,  and  expense;  thirdly,  the  per- 
mttence  of  fundamental  convictions,  aspirations,  and  iaith 
toward  education  in  the  minds  of  our  one  hundred  millions  of 
people,  most  of  whom  are  toilers;  fourth,  the  conflict  between 
efficifmcy  aims  and  ethical  idealism.  Now  that  the  pillars  of 
civilization  have  trembled,  well  may  we  pause  to  reflect  upon 
our  educational  system  as  it  affects  democracy,  to  examine 
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present  democracy  as  affecting  education,  and  to  consider  botb 
education  and  democracy  in  the  light  of  human  experience,  in 
order  that  we  may  renew  our  zeal  for  our  country  and  our  be- 
lief in  humanity.  There  should  be  no  permanent  gap  between 
democratic  ideatism  and  any  form  of  public  education. 

TeACHmo  Democracy 

Democrat  and  humanism.  We  desire  renewed  cooperation 
by  all  agencies  in  education,  by  citizens  and  by  teachers,  the 
press,  the  churches,  the  homes,  and  industrial  organizations,  in 
order  to  conduct  an  education  suited  for  life  in  our  American 
democracy,  which  to-day  presents  the  greatest  opportunity 
in  the  world's  history  wherein  to  work  out  the  ideals  of  human 
brotherhood.  By  a  turning  to  practical  idealism  in  our  schools, 
we  can  all  work  profitably  for  democracy.  If  teachers,  writers, 
preachers,  industrial  leaders,  philosophers,  and  psychologists, 
would  help  to  disseminate  to  the  people  clearer,  simpler  con- 
ceptions about  the  nature  of  education  and  its  inevitable  re- 
lations to  the  fundamentals  of  democracy,  they  would  render  a 
patriotic  service  the  results  of  which  should  be  enduring. 

We  have  referred  to  American  democracy  as  symbolizing 
all  that  is  best  in  common  agreement,  sentiment,  and  determi- 
nation of  a  collective  people  who  have  tested  the  worth  of  de- 
mocracy throi^h  the  storms  of  more  than  a  century.  This 
experience  and  contemporary  world  events  increase  our  con- 
fidence in  the  system  and  awaken  forethought  to  safeguard  and 
improve  American  democracy.  There  has  been  the  matter  of 
overcoming  vicious  idealism,  autocracy,  Prussian  militariism, 
which  have  brought  catatilysms.  There  is  now  amongst  us  some 
anarchism,  and  a  pestilential  propaganda  called  bolshevism. 
It  is  opportune  to  take  up  the  matter  of  methods  and  means  for 
perpetuating  the  best  American  habits,  convictions,  sentiments, 
and  attitudes  in  the  mind  of  the  present  and  future  public. 
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These  mental  conditions  constitute  the  foundation  rock  ot  our 
democracy. 

The  schools,  as  well  as  the  Army  and  Navy,  are  a  tremendous 
engine  for  defense,  and  for  efFectii^  changes  in  human  nature 
in  times  both  of  war  and  of  peace.  An  idea  inculcated  firmly 
in  the  minds  of  the  Prussian  children  of  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  ("With  God,  for  King  and  Fatherland")  found  atrocious 
expression  in  Belgium  and  on  the  high  seas.  In  America  we  are 
reaping  to-day  the  rich  mental  and  social  fruitage  of  the  convic- 
tions concerning  "Lit>erty,  Equality,  Fraternity"  inculcated 
in  the  minds  of  our  children  of  a  score  of  years  ago,  and  of  their 
fathers.  Who  can  predict  adequately,  therefore,  the  ultimate 
results  for  himianity  in  the  lives  of  the  unnumbered  milhons  yet 
to  be  bom,  if  the  schools  of  to-day  should  effectually  inculcate 
the  purest  ideals  of  democracy  refined  in  the  fires  of  the  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  our  national  existence  and  in  the  recent  ex- 
periences of  the  World  War? 

Methods  in  securing  ideals.  Opportunity  exists  for  those 
who  are  expert  in  the  technique  of  instruction  to  discover  and 
to  evaluate  all  available  methods  of  inculcating  democratic 
ideals  as  consciously  selected  and  followed  goals  in  individual 
life.  It  is  a  phase  of  the  complex  problem  of  moral  education, 
but  the  undertaking  concerns  in  detail  everything  done  in  the 
school.  Given  the  content  for  instruction  in  ideals  the  problem 
is  to  devise  practical  methods  for  making  our  ideals  of  democ- 
racy both  conscious  and  also  controlling  in  human  lives. 

Great  has  been  the  demand  for  technique  in  imparting  ele- 
mentary knowledge,  and  the  present  emphasb  upon  the  vo- 
cational aspects  of  education  now  calls  imperatively  upon  the 
teaching  body  for  economical  and  effective  methods  for  impart- 
ing skill  in  mechanical  occupations.  The  present  emergency 
magnifies  the  two  demands  for  better  methods  for  the  acquisi- 
tion (a)  of  knowledge  and  (b)  of  mechanical  skill.  An  important 
third  issue  appearing  in  each  of  these  two  problems — the  acquisi- 
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tion  of  liberal  kaowle<^e  and  the  acquisition  of  technical  skill, 
is  the  introduction  of  ethical  idealism  into  all  teaching  whether 
for  knowledge  or  for  skill.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  our  study 
to  enter  very  far  into  the  detail  of  this  question,  how  to  teach 
ideals,  the  answer  to  which  has  been  sought  ably  by  such  teach- 
ers as  Hall,  Thomdike,  Bagley,  Dewey,  and  McMurry.  Roas 
observes, — "The  overwhelming  majority  of  people,  bad  as  well 
as  good,  respond  to  some  ideal  or  other.  Chesterton  is  not  far 
wrong  when  he  says:  'Every  man  is  idealistic;  only  it  so  often 
happens  that  he  has  the  wrong  ideal.  Every  man  is  incurably 
sentimental;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  so  often  a  false  senti- 
ment."'{19) 

It  is  said  in  this  connection  that  we  need  sorely  the  develop- 
ment of  "industrial  intelligence"  as  well  as  industrial  skill.  A 
broad  interpretation  of  industrial  tTUeUigence  reads  into  this 
expression  (a)  an  ethical  idealism,  as  well  as  (b)  information 
about  industries  of  economic  value  to  accompany  (c)  skill  in 
the  sense  of  manual  dexterity  and  training,  codrdination  of 
brain,  eye,  and  hand. 

We  venture  to  lay  down  tentatively  the  following  outline  of 
ten  means  whereby  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  also  industrial 
intelligence  may  be  developed  In  our  schools.  In  practical  con- 
tact with  private  individuals  and  with  social  and  civic  groups 
the  superintendent  and  the  professional  educator  simultane- 
ously utilize  many  channels  to  move  forward  ethical  idealism. 
A  distinction  fundamental  is  that  between  the  lay  (legislative) 
and  the  -pri^essional  (executive,  supervisory)  functions  in  school- 
administration.  The  first  of  these  functions  belongs  to  school 
boards;  hence  we  speak  first  of  this  matter  of  control. 

1.  Ultimate,  single  control.  Systems  of  public  education 
whether  oi^nized  into  federal,  state,  municipal,  county,  or 
smaller  units,  should  avoid  rival  boards  of  control.  There 
should  be  ultimate,  unitary  control  in  order  to  enforce  but  one 
kind  of  ideals,  the  ideals  of  democracy.    Our  Constitution  and 
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practices  provide  safeguards  to  prevent  perversion  of  unitwy 
control  to  permanent  autocracy.  Dual  or  entirely  indepeDdent 
sysbems  of  elementary  education  supported  by  public  funds, 
whether  set  up  by  irreconcilable  educational  factions,  by  re- 
ligious denominations,  or  by  partisan  politics,  are  essentially 
wasteful  and  promotive  of  caste  and  have  not  proved  satis- 
factory upon  trial.  Adherence  to  single  exmirol,  however,  does 
not  negate  the  value  of  temporary  boards,  commisaions,  or 
othCT  bodies  for  educational  control,  organized  to  establish 
neglected  phases  of  education  in  the  face  of  academic  opposi- 
tion, and  constituted  with  representatives  of  the  schools,  labor, 
and  capital,  and  with  restricted  and  defined  powers.  An  example 
of  this  emergency  type  of  board,  or  commission,  was  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  organized  to  cooperate  vitally 
with  State  Boards  and  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation and  other  federal  bureaus  and  departments.  Both  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  demanded  con- 
siderable cooperation  and  unity  of  effort  rather  than  rivalry  or 
dualism ;  ultimate  control  inhered  in  appeal  to  Coi^ress  as  well 
aa  in  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  If  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Board  should  be  entirely  absorbed  by  a  national  Department 
of  Education,  there  should  still  remain  a  safe-guarding  of  one- 
ness of  aim  and  administration  compatible  with  democracy. 

A  good  type  of  unitary  state  control  is  one  in  which  the  Code 
and  the  Statutes  of  a  state  authorize :  (1)  A  small,  appointive, 
or  elective-at-large  Board  of  Education  composed  of  intelligent 
laymen;  (2)  that  these  laymen  appoint  an  expert  educator  to 
discbarge  executive  and  professional  functions  as  head  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education;  (3)  that  this  executive  (Com- 
missioner of  Education)  nominates  other  trained  persons  to  be 
executives  of  various  divisions  of  his  Department, — such  as 
Division  of  Elementary  Education,  Division  of  High  Schools, 
Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Division  of  Health,  Division 
of  Educational  Research,  etc.    The  whole  school  system  of  the 
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state  thus  may  be  coordinated  for  teaching  comsteut  with 
democracy.  UniversitiDs  and  other  special  institutions  are  in- 
cluded in  the  scope  of  the  above  plan  with  boards  affiliated  with 
the  State  Board;  (4)  Municipal  and  County  Boards  advan- 
tageously could  be  modelled  in  similar  but  simpler  form. 

2.  Didactic  assertioQ,  simple  teaching  of  truths  by  word  of 
mouth  and  by  printed  page  has  its  place.  Reaction  from  the 
Socratic  doctrine  that  "virtue  can  be  taught"  need  not  lead  us 
to  utter  abandonment  of  the  principle  that  information,  under- 
standing, facts,  are  conducive  to  steady  action.  When  one  con- 
siders the  universality  of  imitation  in  the  human  mind,  and  the 
power  of  normal  si^gestion  in  modifyii^  conduct  of  individuals 
and  of  groups — he  is  likely  to  magnify  the  utility  of  oral  or 
written  words  in  the  inculcation  of  effective  ideals.  The ' '  willed 
word"  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  instruments.  The  difficulty 
is  that  our  words  meant  to  convey  deepest  truths  often  lack  the 
masterly  utterance  and  timeliness  of  the  great  teachers — Jesus, 
Confucius,  Socrates,  Plato. 

3.  Curriculum  changes.  Educational  research  has  uncov- 
ered wasteful  practices  in  treadmill  repetition  and  some  in- 
consistent courses  of  study  in  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Encouraging  prt^ress  is  being  made  toward  economies 
of  time  and  effort,  which  will  give  better  opportunity  for  em- 
phasis upon  the  civic  and  ethical  bearings  of  every  subject  in 
the  curriculum. 

4.  Expression  or  practice.  Oral  and  incessant  portrayal 
of  ideals  is  not  enough.  There  must  be  expression  if  the  ideals 
are  to  be  ingrained  in  life.  Opportunities  for  development  of 
expression  inhere  in  the  school,  in  shop,  in  play,  in  social  or- 
ganizations, in  participation  of  pupils  in  the  multiplying  ac- 
tivities incident  to  the  war,  such  as  thrift  campaigns,  gardening, 
and  the  Boy  Scout  movement.  The  day  is  past  when  the  teacher 
of  language,  or  mathematics,  or  manual  training,  or  science,  or 
bistory,  or  civics,  or  hygiene,  may  consider  safely  his  subject 
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as  of  value  in  itself  and  to  be  tai^ht  to  receptive  or  merely  ab- 
sorptive students  regardless  of  any  bearings  that  the  subject 
may  have  upon  active  or  community  life.  Every  teacher  may 
consciously  indoctrinate  and  make  active  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy as  revealed  in  his  subject — be  they  the  subordinate 
principles  of  culture,  discipline,  utility,  knowledge,  or  akiU. 
Only  teachers  who  can  do  this  thii^  are  fully  qualified  for  public 
education.  There  are  abundant  potential  avenues  in  the  schools 
for  putting  into  practice  the  choicest  ideals  of  equality,  frsr 
temity,  liberty,  fair  play,  team  spirit,  manly  competition, 
sympathy,  love  of  our  country, 

5.  Consciously  developed  attitudes.  The  development  of 
educational  psychology  has  brought  forward  facts  and  methods 
of  some  general  value  to  educational  practice,  as  witness  the 
psycholc^y  of  instincts,  of  habit,  of  interest,  of  attention,  of 
formal  discipline,  of  the  learning  process,  etc.,  the  psychology  of 
the  elementary  and  high  school  subjects,  and  the  tendency  to- 
ward experimentation,  or  trial,  rather  than  toward  dependence 
upon  debate  and  oratory  in  educational  advancement.  Some 
new  light  also  has  been  thrown  upon  the  psychology  of  preju- 
dices, set  convictions,  emotional  attitudes.  (Ic)  Attitudes  may 
be  in  large  measure  the  product  of  controllable  factors  or  situar 
tions.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  matter  of  inculcating  ideals, 
and  those  mental  complexes  called  attitudes,  which  embody 
both  ideas  and  emotional  factors — opportunity  appears  for 
practitioners  of  applied  p^choloKy  to  tell  us  more  definitely 
how  to  develop  consciously  those  desirable  prejudices  toward 
the  good,  which  may  be  utilized  in  the  development  of  individual 
character  and  for  the  stability  of  our  democratic  society. 

6.  Emotionalism.  Aims  and  ideals  to  live  in  conduct  must 
be  rooted  in  the  impulses,  feelings,  emotions  and  sentiments 
that  often  motivate  life  more  deeply  than  perception  or  than 
reasoning.  Cold-blooded  analysis  of  fact,  verbal  portrayals 
of  truth  immaculate  in  rhetoric,  but  somehow  totally  lacking 
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the  qualities  of  appe^,  are  not  always  sufficient  in  teaching 
ethical  and  national  ideas  to  pupils.  Music,  poetry,  drama,  real 
oratory,  personal  appeal,  the  Flag,  the  Church,  each  has  a  vital 
function  not  to  be  nef^ected  and  not  to  be  relied  upon  aa  ex- 
clusively sufficient. 

7.  Specific  education  for  patriotism.  The  sentiment  of 
patriotism  is  a  refined  form  of  emotion.  Abidir^  patriotism  in 
the  individual  includes  definite  ideas  developed  by  the  people 
of  the  nation  as  concerns  the  common  good,  equality,  liberty, 
and  the  principles  for  which  our  fathers  fought.  It  includes  also 
the  affective  glow  of  feeling  which  combined  with  the  ideas 
about  principles,  pioneers,  country,  constitute  the  sentiment  of 
patriotism — a  subtle  sentiment  to  analyze,  but  a  real,  stupen- 
dously powerful  social  enei^.  The  point  is,  there  are  definite 
ideas  and  facts  to  be  nourished  in  engendering  patriotism,  ideas 
found  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  the  Constitution, 
in  the  non-sectional  history  of  our  country,  and  in  the  expres- 
sioQ  of  choice  thoughts  of  our  great  men.  E.  g.:  thus  spoke 
on;  July  4,  1918,  President  Woodrow  Wilson  at  the  tomb  of 
Washington: 

"the  asBociatioDB  by  which  we  are  here  surrounded  are  the  inspiriting 
asBOciations  of  that  noble  death  which  is  only  a  glorious  consummation. 
From  this  green  hillside  we  also  ought  to  be  able  to  see  with  compre- 
hending eyee  the  world  tliat  lies  about  us  and  should  conceive  anew  the 
purposes  that  must  set  men  free. 

It  is  significant — significant  of  their  own  character  and  purpose  and 
of  the  influences  they  were  setting  afoot— that  Washington  and  liis 
associates,  Uke  the  barons  at  Runnymede,  spoke  and  acted  not  for  a 
class  but  for  a  people.  It  lias  been  left  for  us  to  see  to  it  that  it  shall 
be  understood  that  they  spoke  and  acted  not  for  a  single  people  only 
but  for  all  mankind. 

They  were  thinking  not  of  themselves  and  of  the  material  interests 
trtiich  centered  in  the  little  groups  of  landholders  and  merchants  and 
men  of  aSairs  with  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  act,  in  Virginia 
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and  the  colonies  to  the  north  and  south  of  her,  but  of  a  people  which 
wished  to  be  done  with  classes  and  special  interests  and  the  authority 
of  men  whom  they  had  not  themselves  chosen  to  rule  over  them. 

They  entertained  no  private  purpose,  desired  no  pecidiar  privil^e. 
They  were  consciously  planning  that  men  of  every  class  should  be 
bee  and  America  a  j^ace  to  which  men  out  of  every  nation  might  re- 
sort who  wished  to  share  with  them  the  r^hts  and  privileges  of  free 
meaX2i) 

Teachers  who  nourish  in  their  hearts  loyalty  to  American 
idesb,  and  who  know  enough  of  history,  tradition,  and  liters^ 
tore  to  supply  the  indispensable  basis  of  fact  are  the  ones 
qualified  to  instill  patriotism,  and  no  others  are.  Whether  the 
teacher's  subject  of  instruction  be  German  or  science,  Latin  or 
Sj^mnastics,  English  or  machine  work,  the  buildit^  trades,  or 
borne  economics — the  qualifications  for  loyalty  and  patriotism 
are  essential  in  our  democracy. 

8.  Health.  "While  some  gifted  persons  may  possess  strong 
wills  in  spite  of  weak  bodies,  for  most  people  physical  and  moral 
vigor  are  connected  intimately,"  remarks  Neumann.(18)  Sam- 
uel Johnson's  jemark  that  the  sick  man  is  a  scoundrel  is  given 
some  credence  by  the  numerous  instances  where  vice,  intemper- 
ance, gross  indolence,  harmful  fears,  obsessions,  fanaticism,  and 
crazed  radicalism  may  be  traced  to  bad  health  or  physical 
weakness.  One  of  the  other  functions  of  public  education,  in 
addition  to  the  establishment  of  standards  of  individual  conduct 
compatible  with  democracy  and  the  development  of  individual 
capacity  to  share  in  social  life,  is  to  provide  the  best  conditions 
for  the  conservation  of  physical  strength,  for  the  prevention 
of  disease  and  of  accident.  New  meanii^  therefore  will  attach 
to  the  administration  of  all  valid  health  and  safety  measures 
in  our  effort  to  conduct  a  public  education  conducive  to  the  up- 
building of  true  democracy.  In  our  emphasis  upon  the  spiritual, 
or  upon  ethical  idealism,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  other, 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  human  organism,  whatever  may  be 
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our  metaphysical  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  mind-body  rela- 
tion. 

9.  Attendance,  and  cure  of  eUmination.  Our  public  schoob 
will  never  serve  completely  all  the  people  (a)  until  we  achieve 
compulsory  and  regular  attendance  during  an  adequate  school 
year,  and  (b)  until  the  present  evil  of  premature  elimination  ia 
overcome.  Schools  which  in  upper  grades  and  in  the  high  schools 
educate  only  a  small,  fortunate  fraction  of  the  population  may 
be  contributing  to  caste  and  an  aristocratic  tendency. ,  That 
less  than  a  seventh  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  first  elementary 
grade  have  been  graduating  at  the  average  American  high 
whool  is  due  to  factors  in  the  pupil,  in  society,  and  in 
the  school,  worthy  of  serious  study  and  determined  remedial 
effort. 

10.  Vocational  education  not  mere  addition.  Merely  to 
add  vocational  courses  to  the  existing  school  as  though  they 
were  something  entirely  different  from  the  educational  process 
and  intended  only  for  distinct  group  of  pupils  is  a  wrong  con- 
ception of  public  education.  The  whole  fabric  of  education — 
elementary,  secondary  and  h^her,  needs  renovation  in  accord 
with  a  vocational  end  compatible  with  democracy  and  universal 
education.  This  renovation  should  be  accomplished  in  a  con- 
structive spirit  taking  care  to  conserve,  not  to  destroy,  the  best 
in  existing  schools. 

The  schools  of  the  past  half  century  succeeded  marvelously 
in  saf^uarding  the  ideals  of  democracy.  Otherwise,  how  came 
during  the  World  War  the  unanimity  of  action,  the  oneness  of 
purpose  and  of  whole-hearted  effort  of  our  people  working  and 
fighting  to  preserve  the  best  of  civilization  and  to  make  the 
world  "safe  for  democracy"? 

Our  industrial  unpreparedness  and  inability  to  furnish  tr^ed 
men  quickly  for  and  from  those  industries  demandit^  skilled 
labor  was  revealed  durii^  the  War  as  a  weak  point  in  the  prod- 
uct of  our  schools.    The  problem  of  rectifyii^  our  errors  in 
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industrial  education  and,  indeed,  of  supplying  adequate  voca- 
tional training  of  many  other  kinds  is  emphasized  for  schoolmen 
and  citizens  by  the  World  War.  In  the  meantime,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  conserve  and  cherish  the  beat  in  our  educational  system, 
which  delivered  for  world  service  our  armies  <rf  millions  of  youi^ 
men — healthy,  clean-minded,  efficient,  imbued  with  the  ardor 
and  conviction  of  democracy. 

*  SnUMABT 

1.  Thoroughgoing  discussion  of  vocational  education  lower  than 

college  grade,  especially  a  discussion  including  reference  to 
the  historical  background,  the  psychology  of  human  nature, 
and  the  concrete  practices  in  the  field,  inevitably  encounters 
controversial  along  with  descriptive  matter.  We  may  safely 
accept  the  statement  that  the  evolution  of  human  society 
reveals  the  necessity  of  ethical  ideals  along  with  the  increaa- 
ii^  skill  of  hand  and  accumulatiag  knowledge.  Disaster 
and  horrors  have  come  repeatedly  to  individuals  and  to 
peoples  because  of  neglect  of  this  principle.  In  democracy 
it  cannot  be  forgotten. 

2.  Formal  education,  in  the  schools,  is  the  recc^nized  instru- 

ment for  perpetuating  skill,  knowledge,  and  ideals.  The 
five  specific  reasons  why  the  state,  as  the  incorporated 
people,  must  support  education,  should  be  familiar  to 
every  student  and  citizen. 

3.  Education,  regarded  as  process,  is  the  effort  to  make  or  to 

prevent  chaises  in  human  beings  according  to  some  aim 
and  ideal.  There  are  numerous  controllable  factors  in 
effecting  these  changes,  some  within,  others  without  the 
school.  The  undertaking  is  highly  complex  and  chal- 
lenges the  best  professional  thought  and  enei^  when  we 
accept  the  program  of  universal  education. 

4.  The  common  ideals  of  American  democracy  are  pretty  weil 
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established,  known  or  felt.  Theoriste  who  bring  up  alleged 
difficulties  in  reconciling  the  claims  of  individuals  and  of 
groups  within  the  schools  are  needlessly  alarmed.  The 
traditional  ideals  of  the  past  vigorously  advocated  for 
education  by  eminent  individuals  or  by  collective  groups 
great  or  small,  can  be  reconciled  by  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  relativity  or  balancing  of  aims.  The  individual- 
ism bringing  voluntary  personal  isolation — ia  essence 
selfishness  or  fear,  is  as  incompatible  with  American  de- 
mocracy as  a  radical  socialism  and  collectivism  which 
knows  not  the  individual.  In  general,  the  ideals  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  have  thoroughly  dominated  our  public 
schools,  which  have  had  enonnous  growth  in  spite  of  early 
obstacles.  In  articulating  the  schools  with  industry,  men 
in  industry  as  well  as  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  schools 
need  a  broad  vision  of  the  significance  of  education  and  of 
the  dignity  of  human  labor  rightly  directed. 
.  It  is  futile  dogmatism  to  lay  down  unchangeable  rules  of 
method  whereby  democracy  may  be  saf^uarded  always 
in  the  schools.  The  undertaking  is  one  that  demands  pe- 
culiar vigilance,  intelligence,  loyalty.  The  new  emphasis 
upon  the  vocational  aspects  of  education,  however,  necessi- 
tates effort  to  formulate  tentatively  the  important  means 
to  supply  the  needed  safeguard.  We  have  enumerated  ten 
in  number,  as  suggested  by  these  topics:  (1)  Securing  an 
ultimate^ngle  not  dual  control;  (2)  didactic  assertion  of 
ideals;  (3)  curriculum  changes;  (4)  emphasis  upon  prac- 
ticii^;  ideals;  (5)  development  of  fixed  attitudes;  (6)  regu- 
lated emotionalism;  (7)  specific  education  in  patriotic 
facts;  (8)  conservation  of  health  as  the  basb  of  sane  thought; 

(9)  cure  of  premature  elimination  of  pupils  from  school; 

(10)  regarding  vocational  education  as  more  than  a  mere 
addition  fmd  recognizing  the  need  of  educational  reorgani- 
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We  have  been  speaking  of  the  beoefits  of  general  public  edu- 
cation as  a  factor  in  saf^uarding  democracy,  and  as  ttie  enpne 
to  build  ethical  ideals  as  well  as  knowledge  and  skill.  We  are 
concerned  definitely  in  this  book  only  with  one  important  as- 
pect (^  public  education — the  vocational.  In  the  next  chapter, 
therefore,  we  must  examine  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "voca- 
tional education." 

Fboblbus 

1.  Is  there  any  particular  kind  of  existing  school  best  suited  to 

inculcate  democratic  ideals  in  the  minds  of  the  people? 
Describe  it. 

2.  Formulate  arguments  for  the  public  support  of  different 

phases  of  education, — i.  e.,  (a)  physical,  (b)  moral,  (c)  in- 
tellectual, (d)  industrial. 

3.  Seek  concrete  cases  to  show  the  distinctions  between  knowl- 

edge and  skill. 

4.  Explain  the  meanings  of  the  concepts,  allruism,  humanism, 

Bodalism,  iiuiividtialism,  anarchy,  egolUm,  obsession. 
6.  Show  how  Prusraaa  ideals  modified  the  course  of  the  World 
War. 

6.  To  what  extent  are  opportunities  for  universal  education 

offered  in  your  state  or  city,  or  county? 

7.  Tabulate  reasons  alleged  by  swne  persons  as  oppo»t^  the 

public  schools.    Consider  each  all^ation. 

8.  In  the  technique  of  teaching  ideals,  what  other  means  are 

promiMng  in  addition  to  the  ten  enumerated? 

9.  What  is  your  ultimate,  highest  general  aim  in  life?  State 

various  unmediate  or  contributory  aima,  or  ideals. 

10.  In  what  ways  has  the  World  War  made  phdn  cert^n  ex- 

cellencies and  defects  of  our  pubhc  schools?    Apply  the 
question  to  your  local  school  system. 

11.  Before  reading  the  followii^  chapter,  endeavor  to  formu- 

late different  interpretations  of  the  phrase  "vocational 
education." 
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ContraDporary  Demands  and  Interpretations:  What  ia  vocational  edu- 
cation? Denuutds  for  the  practical.  Ufferent  proTiaions  needed.  Divoroe 
impracticable. 

Sx  Contemporary  InterpretationH:  (o>  Fad;  (fc)  the  narrowly  practical; 
(c)  production  vs.  consumption;  (d)  apecialiied  efficiency  vs.  adaptability; 
(e)  utility;  (/)  vocational  education  compatible  with  idealism. 

Eiducationat  Ideala  and  Dietinctione:  Balancing  aims;  divisions  of  vo- 
cational education;  practical  arte  courses  distinct. 

Staodardicing  Terms:  (I)  Vocational  education;  (2)  professional  edu- 
cation; <3)  vocational  commercial  education;  (4)  commercial  arts  educa- 
tion; (5)  vocational  agricultural  education;  (6)  agricultural  arts  education; 
(7)  vocational  industrial  education;  (8)  industrial  arts  education;  (9) 
vocational  home-making  education;  (10)  household  arts  education;  (11) 
nautical  education;  (12)  day  vocational  schools;  (13)  evening  vocational 
schools;  (14)  continuation  schools;  (15)  prevocational  education;  (16) 
vocational  guidance. 

Charact«ristics  of  German  Schools:  Dangers  in  imitation;  Volkaschule, 
Gymnasium,  Realschule;  privileged  groups;  predestination;  Fortbildung- 
schulen;  Vorachulen  and  Einheitschulen;  thredold  errors;  fallacies  felt; 
no  autocracy  in  America;  curricula  uot  static. 

Summary.    E*roblemB.    Selected  References. 

CONTEMPOHABY  DsUANDS  AND  INTERPRETATIONS 

What  is  vocational  education?  The  phases  of  education 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  practical  applications  of  knowledge 
and  skill  in  vocations  (e.  g.,  the  occupations  of  the  home;  of 
the  farmer;  of  the  mechanic  and  factory  worker;  of  the  railroad, 
or  nautical,  or  automobile  man;  of  the  miner;  of  the  tradesman, 
merchant,  clerk,  or  banker;  of  the  barber,  cook,  waiter,  janitor; 
of  the  en^neer,  doctor,  minister,  lawyer,  journalist,  artist,  etc.) 

aa 
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these  are  types  of  vocational  education.  Stripping  the  term  of 
restricted  meanings,  we  understand  vocational  education  to  he 
a  phase  of  education  emphasizing  specific  preparation  for  and 
participation  in  occupations  of  social  value.  If  one  should  cl£um 
that  the  tr^ning  of  thieves,  adulterators,  and  social  paraates 
is  vocational  education,  then  the  criterion  of  "socaal  value" 
prevents  the  implication.  Further  on  we  shall  see  that 
one  service  of  educational  research  is  to  disclose  conditions 
that  will  estop  the  schools  from  training  youth  for  blind- 
alley  jobs,  or  aiding  in  schemes  for  the  exploitation  of  boys 
and  girls. 

Monroe(15)  emphaazes  the  fact  that  in  a  sense  all  education 
is  vocational  because  it  aims  to  prepare  for  the  more  efficient 
and  satiElactory  performance  of  the  activities  of  life.  Liberal 
education  in  a  sense  is  vocational,  for  it  alms  to  prepare  for 
the  life  of  the  gentleman,  the  statesman,  the  man  of  public 
affairs,  or  the  eccleaastic.  It  aimed  to  produce  the  philosopher 
of  Greece,  and  the  orator  of  Rome.  Elementary  education  in 
its  early  historic  stages  was  vocational,  since  it  was  preparatory 
to  some  higher  form  of  education.  In  the  ordinary  usage  of 
the  words,  vocational  education  has  become  differentiated 
from  the  more  general  aspects  of  education.  It  includes  train- 
ing in  the  practical  application  of  knowledge  and  for  distinct 
groups  of  workers,  and  is  obtained  both  within  and  also  out- 
fflde  of  the  schoolhouse.  It  is  usually  a  difficult  undertaking  to 
preserve  the  differentiation  of  labor,  methods,  and  equipment 
which  make  for  occupational  proficiency,  without  neglecting 
the  development  of  the  prospective  worker  into  a  citizen  and 
man.  The  difficulty  of  access  to  the  other,  i.  e.,  Uberal  educft' 
tion,  once  a  youth  is  committed  to  any  specialized  vocational 
training,  was  one  deplorable  clement  in  the  Prussian  schools.  It 
aided  the  stratification  of  society  into  autocratic,  cruel  masters 
on  the  one  hand,  and  efficient  but  automatically  subservient 
people  on  the  other. 
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Demaitds  for  the  practical.  The  recent  years  of  the  world 
have  revealed  unprecedented  economic  conditions,  and  these 
raise  the  question,  what  has  the  education  predominant  in  the 
public  school  to  do,  what  part  does  it  play,  in  the  status  of 
those  (1)  persons  who  are  employed  unhappily,  as  misfits;  (2) 
persons  who  are  employed  viciously;  (3)  persons  who  are  tem- 
porarily unemployed;  (4)  persons  who  are  unemployable;  (5) 
persons  who  are  happily  and  usefully  employed? 

Some  critics  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  schools 
having  under  control  the  majority  of  the  population  during 
early  years  of  plasticity,  are  therefore  chiefly  responsible  for 
mifavorable  social  and  economic  conditions.  Reckless  criti- 
cism forgets  the  principle  set  forth  in  an  ancient  Hindoo  saying, 
that  a  man  obtains  a  fourth  of  his  education  from  nurture, 
a  fourth  from  growth,  a  fourth  from  his  companions,  and  a 
fourth  from  the  school.  The  responsibility  of  the  school  in  se- 
curity the  health  of  the  people,  economic  productivity,  the 
transmission  of  knowledge  and  of  skill,  the  establishment  of 
standards  of  conduct — is  supreme,  but  a  sound  educational 
theory  and  practice  can  not  ignore  other  factors  in  the  educative 
process.  We  refer  to  the  home,  the  playground,  the  street,  the 
theater,  press,  church,  nutrition  and  food,  climate,  and  occu- 
pation. 

Disaatiitfaction  with  existii^  schools  has  also  been  fed  by 
journalism.  For  example,  here  is  quoted  a  widely-dissem- 
inated article  by  an  able  popular  writer,  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  in 
McCtvre'a,  during  1917. 

THE  UNTRAINED 

I  have  just  graduated  from  the  High  School.  I  am  su{q>osed  to  be 
educated.  The  City  has  provided  me  for  some  years  with  skilled 
teacheis  and  expensive  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  I  will  tell  you  a  few 
thii^^  I  don't  know. 

I  know  by  heart  several  slices  of  Goethe  and  Schiller;  but  I  don't 
know  how  to  ask  in  German  for  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter. 
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I  know  some  irr^^ular  French  verbs;  but  if  I  were  loet  in  the  steeete 
of  Paris  I  couldn't  ask  my  way  home. 

I  can  say  "oTTOt,  amas,  amal,  also  en  to  oikio  ton  anthropon  koro,  but 
I  cannot  keep  the  ledger  at  my  father's  store  nor  send  out  his  monthly 
statements. 

I  am  half-back  on  our  team  and  know  the  quirks  of  passing  the  ball; 
but  I  don't  know  how  to  build  a  woodshed  or  shingle  a  roof. 

I  can  extract  the  square  root  of  9,273,642;  but  I  don't  know  how  to 
extract  the  milk  from  our  cow. 

I  know  how  to  parse  a  sentence  from  Macaulay's  Essays;  but  I 
don't  know  how  to  light  a  match  in  the  wind  or  how  to  chop  down  a 
tree. 

I  have  studied  Political  Economy  until  my  head  is  full  of  raw  theories 
and  long  words;  but  I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  alderman  from  our 
ward  nor  the  congressman  from  our  district. 

I  can  prove  that  the  square  of  the  hjrpotenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  base  and  perpendicular;  but  1  don't  know  how 
to  hang  wall-paper,  put  in  a  pane  of  glass  or  paint  a  bu^y. 

I  have  taken  fifty  lessons  in  Chemistry;  but  I  don't  knowenoi^h  to 
keep  alcohol  out  of  my  system,  I  know  nothing  of  food  values  and 
gorge  myself  on  what  pleases  my  palate. 

I  received  eighty-five  per  cent  in  English  Literature;  but  I  couldn't 
get  fifteen  dollars  a  week  writing  news  for  a  newspaper,  I  can't  write 
a  readable  letter,  and  my  average  conversation  is  about  on  a  level  with 
the  sporting  -pa^. 

I  don't  know  who  our  mayor  is  and  nothing  of  our  city  government; 
but  I  know  the  names  and  have  the  pictures  of  all  the  prominent  ac- 
tresses,  prize-fighters  and  base-ball  stars. 

I  can  order  drinks  at  the  Country  Club;  but  I  can't  chum  a  good 
mess  of  butter,  I  don't  know  when  to  plant  beans,  I  have  no  idea  what 
kind  of  soil  is  good  for  com,  I  can't  tell  a  slippery  elm  from  a  hickory 
tree,  I  don't  know  the  names  of  the  grasses,  mosses,  ferns,  and  flowers 
in  the  woods  I  tramp  over,  I  can't  fry  fish  nor  make  coffee  nor  biscuit, 
and  I  don't  know  the  names  of  the  stars  I  see  every  night  in  the  sky. 

Nobody  has  made  me  understand  how  to  control  my  appetites, 
nor  the  laws  and  dangers  of  sex  feelit^,  nor  the  need  of  discipUne,  nor 
the  art  of  engaging  conversation,  nor  the  true  nature  of  happiness. 
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I  was  educated  according  to  the  ancient  fonnulos  for  prodndog  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  I  find  I  have  to  work  for  a  living.  I  have 
no  taste  nor  love  for  hard  work,  no  habits  of  saving,  do  disposition  to 
resist  temptation,  and  no  skill  in  doiI^;  anything  the  world  is  willing 
to  pay  for.  I  am  wholly  untrained  for  efficiency;  and  before  I 
make  good!  will  have  to  undo  most  that  has  been  done  to  me  in 
school. 

Different  provisions  needed.  The  investigations  and  re- 
porte  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  are 
evidence  that  encouraging  pn^rees  is  being  made  throughout 
the  country  in  the  reorganization  and  betterment  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Surveys  of  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  of  city  and  state  systems,  also  indicate  interest 
and  pr(^re3S.  The  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for  the 
promotion  of  vocational  education  below  college  grade  and  its 
acceptance  by  the  States,  were  signs  of  intelligent  recognition  of 
the  particular  claims  of  vocational  education. 

One  claim  of  vocational  education,  as  distii^uished  from 
practical  arts  education  and  frcnn  general  and  liberal  education, 
is  that  different  provisions  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  it 
an  actual  preparation  for  and  participation  in,  occupations  of 
social  value.  Its  activities  so  closely  resemble,  or  are  so  nearly 
identical  with  the  activities  of  industry,  that  the  hours,  methods, 
equipment,  and  control  of  vocational  education  must  be  in 
some  respects  different  from  those  of  the  average,  old-time 
elementary  or  high  school  giving  instruction  in  the  conven- 
tional, bookish  subjects,  and  by  traditional  devices.  Especially 
are  demanded  vocational  instructors  trained  both  in  books, 
and  also  in  industrial  occupations  through  actual  contact,  and 
in  the  elements  of  educational  science  and  art  as  well.  This  is  a 
valid  claim  to  be  admitted  by  the  school  man.  However,  the 
admission  does  not  disregard  the  necessity  of  ultimate  unitary 
control  of  all  public  education  as  a  sound  policy  of  educational 
ot^anization  and  stateananship. 
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Dirorce  impracticable.  It  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  any- 
where in  the  world  that,  in  the  education  of  an  individual  spe- 
cialized vocational  education  can  be  divorced  safely  and  perma- 
nently from  general  and  liberal  education.  There  are  hours, 
weeks,  semesters,  years  during  which  one's  attention  must  be 
exclu^vely  centered  upon  the  acquisition  of  specific  skill  and 
practical  knowledge — ^but  during  the  active  years  of  every 
human  being  under  democracy,  there  must  be  provided  ready 
access  to  the  choicest  fruits  of  general  and  of  Uberal  education. 
Several  considerations  strengthen  this  conviction. 

First,  in  our  eagerness  to  supply  the  special  skill  and  knowl- 
edge of  operation,  process,  or  trade,  needed  for  individual  pro- 
motion and  social  economy,  we  are  prone  te  overlook  the  faet 
that  every  active  person  has  along  with  his  dominant  occu- 
pation, life-work,  or  vocation,  maay  other  occupations.  Says 
Dewey:(5)  "In  the  first  place  each  individual  has  of  necesdty 
a  variety  of  callings,  in  each  of  which  he  should  be  intell^ntly 
effective;  and  in  the  second  place,  any  one  occupation  loses  its 
meaning  and  becomes  a  routine  keeping  busy  at  something  in 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  isolated  from  other  interests.  No  one 
is  just  an  artist  and  nothing  else,  and  in  so  far  as  one  approxi- 
mates that  condition,  he  is  so  much  the  less  developed  human 
being;  he  is  a  kind  of  monstrosity.  He  must  at  some  period  of 
his  life  be  a  member  of  a  family;  he  must  have  friends  and  com- 
panions; he  must  either  support  himself  or  be  supported  by 
others,  and  thus  he  has  a  busmess  career.  He  is  a  member  of 
some  organized  pohtical  unit,  and  so  on.  We  naturally  name 
his  vocation  from  that  one  of  the  callii^  which  distinguishes 
him,  rather  than  from  those  which  he  has  in  common  with  all 
others.  But  we  shall  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  so  subject  to 
words  as  to  ignore  and  virtually  deny  his  other  callii^s  when  it 
comes  to  a  consideration  of  the  vocational  phases  of  education." 

In  the  second  place,  utter  specialization  of  education,  divorced 
from  liberal  education,  would  be  impracticable  because  of  the 
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existing  multiplicity  of  trades,  occupations,  operations,  and 
processes.  A  mere  glance  at  the  last  government  census  of 
thousands  of  occupations  (Census  1910,  volume  IV),  remiada  us 
of  the  absurdity  of  erecting  a  distinctive,  isolated  course  of 
study  for  each  of  the  ever  changing,  endlessly  varied  forms 
of  human  labor.(17) 

Thirdly,  there  are  sotue  phases  of  general  and  of  liberal  edu- 
cation of  common  value  to  most  occupations.  Liberal  educa- 
tion that  is  not  pseudo  in  content,  method,  or  result,  should 
promote  in  the  individual  such  abilities  and  traits  as  these: 
health;  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  elements  of  leadii^,  writing, 
arithmetic,  personal  and  civic  hygiene,  history,  and  geography; 
some  factual  acquaintance  with  scientific  knowledge,  and  an 
appreciation  of  scientific  method;  habits  of  enjoyment  of  the 
true,  beautiful,  and  good,  in  science,  nature,  art,  literature,  and 
people;  emotional  attitudes  and  conscious  aims,  that  will  sen- 
sibly subordinate  and  r^ulate  the  various  motives  and  purposes 
of  individual  life  to  ultimate  ideals  of  democracy  and  brothei^ 
hood. 

Unfortunately,  declares  Dewey,  liberal  culture  by  tradition 
has  been  linked  to  notions  of  leisure,  purely  contemplative 
knowledge,  and  a  spiritual  activity  not  involving  the  active 
use  of  bodily  organs.  Culture  has  tended  to  be  associated  with 
a  private  refinement,  a  cultivation  of  certain  attitudes  of  ccm- 
Bciousness  separate  from  either  social  service  or  direction.  Arm- 
chair reformers  have  assumed  a  gap  between  labor  and  leisure, 
practice  and  theory,  body  and  mind,  knowii^  and  doing. 

Six  contemporaiy  inteipretatioiis.  Democracy  fiourisbes 
upon  intell^nt  discussion.  Extreme  use  of  the  principle  has 
occasionally  been  exhibited  in  talk  about  the  meanii^  of  the 
adjectives  vocational,  cultural,  liberal,  general,  manual,  special- 
ized, etc.  The  reader  may  be  interested  in  reviewing  some  typi- 
cal contemporary  interpretations  of  vocational  and  of  Uberal 
education.     However,  the  supposed  antithesis  between  the 
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liberal  and  the  vocational  is  no  new  discovety,  tbe  elements 
of  present  day  debate  being  found  in  the  discussions  of  Aris- 
totle, Socrates,  and  Plato.  Here  follow  ^  examples  of  con- 
temporary mterpretations  (A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F)  of  the  expresaon 
"vocational  education," 

A.  Vocatioruil  education  a  fad.  Resentful  c^  efforts  at  pro- 
gressive change,  or  educational  readjustment,  a  nunority  care- 
lessly labels  all  acpects  of  the  vocational  movement  as  "fads," 
or  "sops  to  soothe  labor  and  capital." 

B.  The  narrowly  •practical.  Vocational  education  is  con- 
ceived as  merely  a  special  variety  of  manucd  training,  or  cS 
agricultural,  or  commercial,  or  trade  training,  etc. 

C.  Production  vs.  consumption.  Vocational  education  is 
conceived  as  essentially  education  for  production,  contrasted 
with  liberal  education  conceived  as  education  for  consumption. 
David  Sneddon,  an  advocate  of  this  distinction,  thus  explains: 

Liberal  education  may  be  defined  in  various  ways,  but  to  the  writer, 
tbe  most  serviceable  definition  is  to  be  mode  by  contrasting  liberal 
witb  vocational  education  in  tbe  same  way  that  production  and  con- 
sumption (or  utilization)  are  contrasted  in  social  and  economic  life. 
Vocational  education  is  designed  to  make  of  a  person  an  efficient  pro- 
ducer; liberal  education  may  be  designed  to  make  of  him  an  effective 
consumer  or  user.  The  liberally  educated  man  utilizes  the  products  and 
services  of  many  producere;  but  because  of  his  education  he  uses  than 
well,  both  in  tbe  individual  and  in  tbe  social  sense.  Through  the  ef- 
fective utilization  of  such  products  and  services  he  raises  the  plane  of 
his  own  life;  and,  none  the  less,  he  elevates  the  sources  of  tbe  goods  and 
labor  which  he  employs.  He  uses  good  literature,  rather  than  had;  he 
cKacta  from  other  producers  expert  rather  than  untrained  and  fraudu- 
lent service;  in  his  contacts  he  puts  a  premium  upon  good  taste,  re- 
finement, and  right  morality;  and  in  the  sphere  of  more  material  con- 
sumption, his  demands  lead  to  improvement  both  in  the  quality  of  the 
goods  he  obtains  and  in  the  social  conditions  surrounding  their  pro- 
duction. His  utihzation  elevates  himself  and  also  the  world  because  of 
his  appreciation,  his  insight,  his  sympathy.(22) 
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D.  Specialized  efficiency  vs.  adaptability.  Vocational  educa- 
tion is  for  apecialiiied  efficiency,  and  liberal  education  is  for  pro- 
viding adaptability  to  changing  conditions.  This  viewpoint  of 
W.  C,  Bagley,  offered  before  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion during  1914  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  David  Snedden, 
is  supported  by  the  fonuer  with  these  consideTations: 

(1)  Productioa  and  consumption  are  merely  convenient  abetrao- 
tions  of  the  economist  for  the  promotion  of  clear  thinking. 

{2)  No  sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  a  man  as  producer 
and  consumer.  Certain  fundamental  activities,  such  as  citizenship 
and  home  relatione, — can  not  be  classified  as  predominately  productive 
or  conaumptive. 

(3)  The  distinction  between  production  and  consumption  "per- 
petuates an  older  prejudice  under  which  the  so-called  liberal  education 
already  suffer  too  much.  I  refer  to  the  notion  that  the  liberal  educa- 
tion is  in  some  way  opposed  to  the  practical  tiiinga  of  life."(17) 

E.  Vocatiomd  educaiion  is  for  utiUty.  UHlOy,  a  word  used 
in  more  than  one  sense,  has  been  applied  often  to  denote  the 
end  of  vocational  education.  Sometimes  the  term  is  meant  to 
imply  something  not  as  good  as  culture,  knowledge,  etc.,  or  at 
least  merely  the  bread-and-butter  end. 

Leake,  a  Canadian  writer,  reminds  ua  that  our  educational  systems 
should  prepare  us  to  lead  a  worthy  life,  but  that  no  one  can  live  a  wortliy 
life  who  is  unable  to  make  a  livii^.  .  .  .  In  the  present  economic  con- 
dition of  society  the  bread-and-butter  problem  is  the  great  question 
of  life  for  the  large  majority,  and  is  one  of  the  most  l<^cal  and  effective 
arguments  that  can  be  made.  It  is  the  manifest  duty  of  the  State,  if  it 
be  truly  democratic,  and  if  it  be  oiganized  on  the  principle  of  the  great- 
est good  to  ^e  greatest  number,  to  make  the  chief  work  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  that  of  trainii^  the  great  bread-winner,  the  hand,  assum- 
ing of  course  the  self-evident  proposition  that  the  liand  cannot  be  ef- 
fectively trained  witliout  at  the  same  time  training  the  head. (12) 

E.  L.  Thomdike,  in  evaluating  educational  aims  and  speaking  to  the 
same  point,  expresses  these  views:  "It  is  true  that  the  money-price  witi^b 
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ftD  act  or  quality  of  mind  or  body  brii^  in  the  world  is  not  a  li^t 
menaure  of  its  real  value  to  the  world.  For  instance,  the  dieooveiy  of 
truth  and  the  bearing  of  worthy  children,  the  two  things  moat  essential 
to  the  world's  welfare,  are,  as  a  rule,  not  paid  for  at  all.  A  writer  of 
advertiaemente  is  paid  more  than  a  poet;  and  a  crafty  trader  in  soap 
more  than  the  best  i^ysician.  But  it  is  also  true  that  in  niany  cases 
the  money-price  paid  is  a  symptom  and  a  partial  measure  of  real  worth. 
The  graduate  ^o  has  learned  nothing  for  which  the  world  will  pay 
may  in  a  few  rare  oaaes  be  a  great  scientist  or  poet  or  social  refonner, 
but  he  will  far  more  often  be  a  mere  incompetent.  ,  .  , 

"A  contrast  is  also  often  drawn  between  the '  bread-and-butter '  stud- 
ice  and  those  which  give  culture  and  refinement.  This  is  unjust  to 
both  sides.  Culture  and  refinement  are  not  good  because  they  are  the 
marks  of  an  idler — of  one  who  does  not  share  in  the  world's  productive 
labor.  They  have  a  far  different  warrant  from  that.  Much  leas  are  the 
bread  and  butter  studies  bad  because  they  are  for  the  great  majority, 
the  toilers,  those  whose  talents  and  opportunities  do  not  suffice  to  win 
them  an  easy  or  bountiful  living.  It  is  just  because  the  bread-and-butter 
studies  make  the  struggle  for  bare  existence  lees  intense  and  exacting 
Mid  dull  that  their  value  is  real  and  great.  It  is,  moreover,  precisely  by 
their  aid  that  those  who  would  otherwise  be  unakilled  slaves  to  daily 
necessity  are  given  some  chance  for  culture  and  refinement. 

"  Another  unmse  contrast  is  that  between  certain  fonns  of  education 
commonly  called  utilitarian,  such  as  instruction  in  agriculture,  in 
trades  and  industries,  or  in  the  technical  and  scientific  professions,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  certain  forms  of  education  commonly  called  non- 
utilitarian  or  cultural,  such  as  the  study  of  the  classical  and  modern 
languages  in  high  school,  or  the  courses  in  art,  music  and  manners  in 
girls'  boarding-echools.  To  co^  a  thing  utilitarian  or  non-utilitarian 
does  not  make  it  so.  The  study  of  agriculture  may  demand  and  foster 
as  intellectual  interests  as  does  the  study  of  poetry.  That  the  hidividual 
earns  his  hving  by  it  may  be  a  minor  matter.  The  scientific  professions 
need  be  no  more  subdued  to  dollars  and  cents  than  the  profession  rf 
literary  man  or  painter.  The  languages  of  the  high  school  are  very 
often  out-and-out  utilitarian,  namely,  in  cases  where  the  method  of 
earning  a  livelihood — for  instance,  teaching — demands  a  high-school 
graduation.    The  art  and  music  and  manners  of  the  finishing  school 
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ace  intended  precisely  to  get  the  girl  such  a  livelihood  as  her  soci&l  class 
requires  by  getting  her  a  huaband,"(25) 

F.  Pradical  eduaUum  compatible  with  etkictd,  idealism.  It 
is  possible  to  combine  the  acquiaitioD  of  skilla  and  of  knowledge 
and  of  ethical  idealism.  This  is  the  fundamental  assumption  of 
this  book.  This  combination,  it  appears  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  sound  psychology  and  also  of  history,  is  indispensable 
for  democracy.  The  fear  that  practical  training  may  interfere 
with  the  idealistic  training  of  our  boys,  is  thus  combated  by 
Professor  Moore : 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  movement  is  on.  It  has  two 
forms,  one  the  movement  for  definite  vocational  or  trade  or  occupa- 
tional training,  the  other  a  much  larger  movement  to  make  education 
of  bH  aorta  definitely  and  specifically  preparatory  for  the  life  that  the 
student  will  lead  by  making  that  life  the  basis  of  his  education  through- 
out. .  .  .  My  own  difficulty  is  not  at  all  due  to  concern  lest  the  young 
may  lack  an  idealistic  training  if  they  are  instructed  in  practical  studies 
and  given  what  is  called  a  vocational  education.  My  difficulty  is  that 
I  can  not  comprehend  how  any  other  kind  of  education  ever  came  to  be 
given.  How  did  it  happen  that  anything  but  that  which  prepares  men 
for  their  work  ever  came  to  be  regarded  as  education?  Must  not  all 
education  be  vocational  t  If  we  follow  Aristotle's  advice  to  stvdy 
(hinge  in  their  origin  we  get  great  illumination  upon  this  problem.  Pa- 
leohthic  man,  if  he  taught  his  child  anything,  must  have  tai^ht  him 
to  do  the  things  which  he  had  found  indispensable,  to  chip  stone  im- 
plements and  to  hunt  with  their  aid.  Whatever  education  there  was  in 
that  early  time  was  clearly  vocational.  And  vocational  it  remained  at 
Sparta,  and  at  Aliens  too,  for  readii^  and  music  and  gymnastics  were 
the  means  to  that  democratic  citizenship  which  the  ability  to  read 
Solon's  laws,  to  understand  the  Homeric  morality  and  to  defend  the 
state  against  the  Persians  made  possible.  When  the  Sophists  intro- 
duced higher  education  into  Greece  they  came  ofTering  to  teach  the 
art  of  life  or  how  to  succeed  in  public  and  private  affairs.  One  of  them, 
Gortpas,  believed  and  taught  that  but  one  t\uag  was  needful.    The 
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person  who  wanted  to  be  a  physician  he  urged  to  leam  how  to  make 
speeches  rather  than  to  study  medicine,  and  the  man  who  wanted  to 
become  a  general  he  said  should  study  speech-making  rather  than 
military  tactics.  But  Socrates  corrected  this  error  and  spent  his  life 
in  telling  the  Atbeniane  that  they  must  leam  civic  and  manly  virtue 
in  ji^t  the  same  way  that  they  learned  to  make  shoes  or  pilot  ships. 
Plato  in  a  famous  passage  tells  us  that  his  notion  of  education 
was: 

"Accordii^  to  my  view,  any  one  who  would  be  good  at  anything 
must  practice  that  thing  from  his  youth  upwards,  both'  in  sport  and 
earnest  in  its  several  branches;  for  example,  he  who  is  to  be  a  good 
builder,  should  play  at  building  children's  houses;  he  who  is  to  be  a 
good  husbandman,  at  tillii^  the  ground  and  those  ^o  have  the  care 
of  their  education  should  provide  them  when  young  with  mimic  tools. 
"RieY  shr"''^  '"-"  "^^orehand  the  knowledge  which  they  will  after- 
wards require  for  their  art.  For  example,  the  future  carpenter  should 
leam  to  measure  or  apply  the  line  in  play,  and  the  future  warrior  should 
leam  ridii^,  or  some  other  exercise,  for  amusement,  and  the  teacher 
should  endeavor  to  direct  the  children's  inclinations  and  pleasures  by 
the  help  of  amusements  to  their  final  aim  in  life.  The  most  important 
part  of  education  is  right  training  in  the  nursery.  The  soul  of  the 
child  in  his  play  should  be  guided  to  the  love  of  that  sort  of 
excellence  in  which  when  he  grows  up  to  manhood  he  will  have  to 


No  better  statement  of  what  education  is  has  ever  been  made  than 
this.  It  is  learning  beforehand  the  knowledge  which  one  will  require 
for  his  art.  The  teachers  should  direct  the  children's  inclinations  and 
interests  to  their  final  aim  in  life,  and  of  all  these  aims  that  of  beii^  a 
good  citizen  and  a  good  man  is  the  greatest.  That,  too,  according  to 
Plato,  is  an  art  in  which  one  is  to  gain  skill  in  distinguishing  good  from 
evil,  true  from  false,  noble  from  ignoble  by  what  he  does,  just  as  the 
carpenter  learns  his  trade  or  th6  farmer  his.  Cleanthes  tells  us  that 
Socrates  "  cursed  as  impious  him  who  first  separated  the  just  from  the 
useful."  That  knowledge  is  virtue  was  the  one  doctrine  that  he  tau^t. 
To  him  all  knowlet^e  was  practical  and  as  I  r^  him  all  knowledge 
was  practical  to  Plato  also.  It  was  Aristotle  who  introduced  confusion, 
first,  by  distii^uishing  a  liberal  education  from  an  education  fit  for 
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slaves,  a  distinction  which  the  world  mistakenly  trias  to  maintain 
after  slaveiy  has  gone  out  of  existence,  and,  secondly,  by  separating 
theoretical  knowledge  from  practical  knowledge — theoretical  knowl- 
edge, as  he  put  it,  being  Icnowing  just  for  the  sake  of  knowing,  knowing 
wholly  unmixed  with  volition,  and  practical  knowledge  knowing  for 
the  sake  of  doing.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  knowing  unmixed  with 
voUtion?  .  .  . 

It  is  what  we  do  that  teaches  us.  It  is  easy  to  get  on  with  one's 
fellows  in  the  school,  but  in  the  shop  team  work  and  the  ignominy  of 
shirking  are  realities.  Our  little  undertakings,  if  they  be  real,  teach  us 
the  importance  of  the  virtues.  Our  great  undertakings  in  which  we 
stand  together  facing  defeat  and  death  teach  us  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  our  Uves  that  all  that  we  can  do  is  of  but  slight  avail,  that 
unless  right  is  on  our  side  and  God  fight  for  us  our  struggle  is  in  vain. 
It  is  purpose,  laying  hold  of  life  in  race-old  human  ways  rather  than 
indifferent  and  aimless  seeit^^  and  hearings,  that  we  must  depend 
upon  to  make  men  really  conscious  of  the  facts  and  significaace  of  re- 
ligion and  morals.  For  a  purposeful  wrestling  with  conditions  has  a 
sobering  pernancy  about  it  as  superior  to  a  mere  verbal  taking  account 
of  them  as  first-hand  evidence  is  superior  to  hearsay  evidence.  It  is 
in  sweeping  rooms,  in  herding  sheep,  in  plowing  fields,  in  driving  en- 
gines, in  tending  machines,  in  fightii^  battles,  that  one  must  learn  to  be 
a  child  of  God,  or  his  religion  will  be  as  Uttle  a  workaday  affair  as  his 
Sunday  clothes  are.(16) 

Educational  Idbials  and  Dibtinctionb 
Bslandng  alms.  Some  of  the  confusion  and  bitterness  in- 
herent in  tbe  efiforts  to  define  and  administer  various  aspects  of 
education,  might  be  lessened  by  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  various 
historic  aims  or  ideals  of  education,  each  in  its  just  social  rela- 
tion. Various  two-fold  distinctions  have  been  erected,  as  be- 
tween secondary  and  primary,  immediate  and  remote,  subordi- 
nate and  dominant,  proximate  and  ultimate  aims  and  ideals. 
There  "are  in  education  intense  devotees  respectively  of  culture, 
knowledge,  akiU,  development,  tttility,  perfection,  service,  discipline, 
and  happineaa.     Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Quintilian,  Simeon 
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Stfylites,  Comenius,  Vittorino,  Loyola,,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi, 
Herbart,  Locke, — each  educational  pioneer  has  admirers  and 
imitators. 

In  balancing  ideals  and  aims  in  education  there  is,  first,  to 
be  made  a  study  of  the  community  and  of  existing  schools. 
Secondly,  there  arises  continuously  the  question,  what  subordi- 
nate, or  proximate  aims  are  justly  demanded  by  the  present  hour, 
week  or  semester,  as  clmms  upon  the  individual,  the  t«acher, 
the  class,  the  school,  or  the  community?  Thirdly,  the  dominant, 
or  ultimate,  the  all-inclusive  motive  or  idea]  is  superior  to  ai^ 
immediate  objective  of  special  trainii^,  or  of  occupation  in* 
dicated  by  social  and  individual  needs.  The  definition  and  es' 
tablishment  of  such  a  dominant  motive  or  ideal  is  a  problem 
of  practical  ethics,  in  behalf  of  both  the  individual  and  also  the 
state.  There  is  some  agreement  that  its  ingredients  will  include: 
(1)  BroifterAood— desire,  ability,  and  effort,  to  add  something  to 
the  sum  total  of  human  welfare.  (2)  Morality — conformity  to 
common  social  habits  of  thoi^ht  and  action  that  are  approved 
by  the  rifted  experience  of  the  race,  by  enhghtened  conscience, 
and  that  make  for  the  just  use  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  resources. 
(3)  Indimdual  independence — ability  to  earn  a  living,  freedom 
from  paraatism  in  thinking  and  doing.  (4)  Healtk — physical 
and  mental  well-being, — an  indispensable  factor  for  individuals 
and  posterity. 

Divisioiis  of  Tocational  education.  The  visible  forms  ex- 
hibited by  the  movement  for  vocational  education  are  nimierous 
and  a  complicated  terminology  has  come  into  being  within  our 
own  country.  A  full  understanding  of  the  origin  of  certain  of 
our  Tocational  educational  institutions,  and  of  the  present 
nomenclature,  would  carry  us  to  a  study  of  European  school 
Cfystems  and  to  the  history  of  education  in  general. 

A  practical  system  of  nomenclature  for  vocational  schools 
can  have  as  its  general  basis  the  accepted  classification  of  all 
oceupatiouB.   Hie  United  States  Census  groups  all  (^  the  oetxh 
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patioDS  of  38,167,336  gainful  workers  under  these  nine  occupar* 
Uonal  divisdoDs:  (17) 

1.  AgricuUure,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry. 

2.  Extraction  of  minerals. 

3.  Manufacturing  and  mechanicaL 

4.  Tlransportation. 

5.  Trade. 

6.  Public  service, 

7.  Professional  service. 

8.  Domestic  and  personal  service, 
g.  Clerical. 

We  find  corresponding  to  these  divisions  certain  phases  of 
vocational  education:  such  as,  agricultural  education,  industrial 
education,  commercial  education,  homemaking  education,  and 
profesaonal  education.  Other  major  divisions  of  education, 
correspondiug  to  vocational  education,  are  cvUural  education, 
physical  educaiion,  etc.,  each  being  a  type  of  education  differ- 
entiated by  a  special  emphasis. 

Practical  arts  courses  distinct.  Similar  to  the  distinctions 
drawn  between"  general  and  vocational  education,  there  is  a 
difference  between  practical  arts  education  and  vocational  edu- 
cation. It  was  the  opinion  of  a  Committee  of  the  National 
Education  Association  that  vocational  education  is  to  be  dis- 
iii^uished  from  various  forms  of  so-called  practical  education, 
wliich  may  resemble,  in  their  processes,  vocational  education,  but 
which  do  not  result  in  definite  vocational  results.    For  example: 

Various  forma  of  nonvocational  education  here  comprised  under  the 
term  "practical  arte,"  include  manual  training,  sloyd,  manual  arte, 
arts  and  crafts  when  pursued  as  part  of  general  education,  household 
arts,  simple  gardening  and  agriculturai  education,  many  phases  of 
ccHmnercial  education,  etc. 

The  various  forms  of  practical  arts  education  as  now  given  in  schools 
are  not  properly  vocational,  although  sometimes  mistaken  for  vo- 
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cational  educatioD,  becutse  tbey  do  not  result,  excq>t  by  diaoce,  in 
moogniied  fonna  erf  vocational  ^ciency,  oor  are  tb^  aasomed  to  be 
given  to  petaons  who  have  defined  vocatkHial  aims. 

Various  foims  of  practical  arts  education  have  a  valuable  pdace  in 
general  or  liberal  education,  as  a  means  oi  enla^ng  gmeral  intelli- 
gence, develojHng  sound  apfu'edation  rrf  eeooamic  pnxlucte,  and  in 
laying  the  foundations  for  \-ocational  cboic«. 
.j'racticat  arts  education  is  sometimes  tenned  'pre-vo(gttiona|  et^n- 
cation,'  because  of  the  belief  that  a  suitable  iHngram  of  [nactical  arts 
traioing  will  make  important  contributi«ts  toward  the  individual's 
ability  to  (diooee  a  vocation  wisely.  Its  value  to  this  end  depends 
lai^y  upon  the  d^ree  to  which  tbe  individual  has  already  devdoped 
vocational  intereet  and  a  desire  to  dioose  a  suitaUe  vDC&tioa.(26a) 

STANDABDuma  Tebhs 
'HiB  Committee  <hi  VocatioDal  Educatkni  of  tbe  NatitMial 
EdueaticHi  AfisociatKui  agreed  upon  certain  definiti<Ht3  and  types 
in  tbe  attempt  to  staodardixe  terms,  lie  Committee  com- 
l^fUDed  that  "No  two  speakers  «i  a  gjv^i  subject  (in  educa^ 
tkm)  will  be  found  to  use  terms  derived  from  tbe  popular  lan- 
guage in  exactly  tbe  same  smse.  Great  confusioD  and  waste 
of  eStat  thus  result."  An  abstract  of  axteem  definititms  and 
analyses  of  impOTtant  turns  offered  t«i(ativety  by  tbe  Com- 
mittee (oUowe: 

DEFINITION  AND  TYPES  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

(Abrincted  from  Retort  of  Conunittee  on  VocatioQal  EduaUioo,  N.  G. 

A.,  V.  5.  Education  Bulletin  21,  pp.  33, 36,  and  43-49.) 

1.  (Definitioii.)  Vocational  cducatiui  is  any  fotm  of  cducatir», 
wbetfaer  giveo  in  a  school  or  dsewbete,  tbe  purpose  of  which  is  to  fit 
an  individiial  to  pursue  efferti\-^  a  recagniwd  profitable  employ- 
noit,  wfaeth^  pureued  for  wages  or  otbenrise. 

2.  Profeesiooal  education  inchides  thttse  fofms  of  \-ocational  educa- 
tioD  the  direct  purpose  of  each  of  irtiich  is  to  prqiare  individuak  for 

A  poiBait  of  a  lecogoiaed  professioit. 
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3.  Vocational  commercial  education  includes  thoae  forms  of  voca- 
tional education  the  direct  purpose  of  each  of  which  is  to  fit  for  some 
recognized  commercial  callii^. 

4.  Conmiercial  education,  or  preferably  "commercial  arts  education" 
includes  those  studies  derived  from,  or  based  upon,  the  commercial 
pursuite  which  are  deseed  to  give  liberal  or  general  education  and  to 
contribute  to  vocational  guidance  and  vocational  ideals  in  the  field 
of  the  commercial  occupations. 

5.  Vocational  agricultural  education  includes  those  forms  of  voca- 
tional education  the  direct  purpose  of  each  of  which  is  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  some  one  of  the  agricultural  occupations. 

6.  Agricultural  arts  education  includes  those  forma  of  training  and 
study  based  upon  agricultural  pursuits  and  designed  to  enhance  gen- 
eral intelligence,  to  promote  appreciation  of  agriculture  as  a  form  of 
economic  activity,  to  show  wherein  various  sciences  have  practical 
application  to  human  affairs,  and  to  give  vocational  guidance  and  to 
inspire  vocational  ideals  aa  these  relate  to  the  field  of  agriculture. 
Agricultural  arts  education,  therefore,  constitutes  an  important  divi- 
Bion  of  liberal  education,  both  in  the  elementary  and  the  secondary 
field. 

7.  Vocational  industrial  education  includes  those  forms  of  vocational 
education  the  direct  purpose  of  each  of  which  is  to  fit  the  individual 
for  some  industrial  pursuit  or  trade. 

8.  Industrial  arts  education  includes  those  forms  of  training  and 
study  based  upon  industrial  pursuits  and  designed  to  enhance  general 
intelligence  and  give  vocational  guidance  in  the  field  of  industrial 
occupations. 

9.  Vocational  homemaking  education  includes  those  forms  of  vo- 
cations! education  the  direct  object  of  which  is  to  fit  for  homemaking 
as  practiced  by  the  wife  and  mother  in  the  home  and  also  for  some 
specialized  forms  as  practiced  by  household  employees,  housekeepers, 
or  other  w^e-eamii^  assistants  to  the  homemaker. 

10.  Household  arts  education  includes  all  those  forms  of  instruction 
and  training  based  upon  the  occupations  of  the  home  or  household  and 
which  are  deseed  to  promote  higher  standards  of  appreciation  and 
utilization  in  the  field  of  the  activities  associated  with  homemaking, 
to  promote  r^t  conceptions  of  the  social  importance  of  the  home  as  a 
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nimery  of  childhood  and  a  haven  for  the  wage  eameis  of  the  family, 
and  to  show  wherein  the  varioua  arts  and  sciences  have  practical  ap- 
plication in  domestic  life.  Hence,  household  arts  education  can  be 
made  a  la^e  factor  in  the  liberal  education  of  womanhood. 

11.  Nautical  education  ia  the  tenn  used  to  demgnate  those  forms  of 
vocational  education,  the  controlling  purpose  of  each  of  which  is  to 
train  youths  for  such  occupations  as  those  of  the  fisherman,  the  sailor, 
tiie  ship  captain,  and  the  like.  These  forms  of  training  have  not  yet 
been  clearly  differentiated  in  the  educational  practice  of  America.  A 
few  special  nautical  schools  of  a  technicid  character  exist,  and  in  the 
United  States  naval  service  facilities  for  training  seamen  are  pro- 
vided. 

12.  Day  Vocational  Schools,  in  which  the  pupils  attend  school  the 
greater  part  of  the  working  day  for  at  least  five  days  each  week.  Id 
these  schools  are  taught  both  the  actual  operations  and  the  theory 
underlying  these  operations. 

13.  Evening  Vocational  Schools,  in  which,  as  the  name  implies, 
ttie  instruction  in  the  school  is  given  in  the  evening.  It  may  be  given 
in  the  same  operation  or  in  some  operation  connected  with  the  occu- 
pation in  which  the  pupil  is  employed  in  the  daytime,  but  iu  which 
be  wishes  further  instnictioa  to  increase  his  efficiency.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  in  some  occupation  which  the  student  wishes  to  enter, 
which  differs  materially  from  his  r^ular  daily  work. 

14.  Continuation  Schools,  which,  as  generally  carried  on  in  this 
country,  are  schools  in  'which  the  pupil  receives  some  form  of  day 
school  instruction  at  the  same  time  that  be  is  employed  in  the  shop. 
Like  the  evening  schools,  the  work  in  these  schools  may  be  preparatory 
or  exten«on.  In  addition,  it  is  possible  in  these  schools  to  offer  work 
for  general  improvement  or  culture. 

16.  Prevocational  education  includes  any  form  of  education  de- 
signed to  enable  a  youth  to  discover  for  which  one  of  several  possible 
vocations  he  is  best  fitted  by  natural  ability  and  disposition,  the  pro- 
gram of  instruction  and  practice  for  this  purpose  being  based  mainly 
upon  actual  participation  on  the  part  of  the  learner  in  a  variety  of 
tyincal  practical  experiences  derived  from  the  occupations  involved. 

10.  Vocational  guidance  includes  all  systematic  efforts,  under 
|«tvat«  or  public  control,  and  excluding  the  traditional  activities  of 
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the  home,  the  conscious  and  chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  secure  the 
meet  economical  and  effective  adjustment  of  young  people  to  tlie 
economic  employments  which  they  can  most  advantageously 
foUow.(26a) 

Charactebistics  op  Gbbman  Schools 
Dangers  in  imitatloa.  The  history  of  education  revefilB  many 
lessons  concemii^  mistakes  of  educational  pioneers,  and  also 
records  established  principles  of  eternal  worth.  It  has  always 
been  an  error,  however,  to  transplant  to  modem  soil  the  un- 
modified theory  and  practise  of  other  generations  and  of  other 
lands.  Even  the  methods  of  the  Master-Teachers,  Jesus, 
Socrates,  Pestalozzi,  Vittorino,  must  be  adapted  and  adjusted 
for  modem  use.  Similarly,  the  schools  excellent  in  one  country 
B3id  nation,  need  modification  and  adjustment  when  trans- 
planted to  another  people's  land.  There  have  been  and  are 
dangers  in  imitating  any  foreign  school  ^stem.  Especially 
before  the  war  the  industrial  schools  of  Germany  were  lauded. 
We  thought  then  more  highly  than  we  do  now  of  the  product  of 
these  schools, — viz.,  a  certain  industrial  Mid  military  efficiency. 
Volksschule,  Gymnasium,  Realschute.  During  and  since 
the  World  War  scmtiny  of  educators  has  been  directed  par- 
ticularly toward  the  results  of  the  German  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  It  is  now  universally  conceded  that  these 
schools,  although  as  a  whole  efficient  in  the  sense  of  realizing 
the  immediate  auns  sought,  have  been  instrumental  in  the  un- 
doing of  the  Gemian  people  and  nation.  These  pa£^  are  not 
tiie  place  for  a  review  of  this  whole  question,  but  we  may  profit- 
ably dngle  out  certain  relevant  facts.  The  German  schools 
at  the  beginnii^  of  the  War  were  far  more  varied  than  the 
casual  student  of  German  affairs  realizes.  The  Prussian  system 
was  similar  to,  but  by  no  means  identical  with,  the  school  systems 
of  the  twenty-five  other  States  of  the  German  Elmpire.  As  a 
whole  the  schools  of  the  Empire  were  not  centralized  as  in  France. 
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Nevertheless,  in  no  other  country  than  Gfermany  have  the 
Bchools  been  so  deeply  under  the  influence  of  certain  philosophic 
thinkers  and  in  general  accord  with  the  plans  and  ideals  of  the 
governing  classes.  There  were  many  special  types  of  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  Gemiany,  but  the  important 
kinds  were  the  elementary  school  (Volksschule),  the  secondary 
schools  (Gymnamum  and  Bealschule),  and  the  univer^ties. 

Privileged  groups.  The  overwhelmii^  majority  of  the 
German  people  never  entered  the  secondary  school, — ^i.  e.,  the 
Pn^ymnaaum,  the  Rea^ymnaaum,  the  Gymnaaum  (three 
types  of  schools  in  which  mathematics,  and  Latin,  or  Greek, 
or  both  were  required  subjects) .  Graduation  from  one  of  these, 
especially  from  the  Gymnasium,  brought  definite  social,  busi- 
ness, and  political  privileges  which  fostered  caste  and  auto- 
cratic rule.  The  Realschule,  and  the  Oberrealschule  substi- 
tuted modem  languages  for  the  ancient,  were  a  more  modem 
development  than  the  Gymnafflum — but  also  predominantly 
were  schools  for  the  privileged  classes.  There  was  no  definite, 
convenient  means  of  access  to  the  secondary  schools  (Gym- 
nasien  and  Realschulen)  from  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
people,  i.  e.,  the  Volksscbulen. 

Predestination.  A  transference  of  a  pupil  from  the  public 
elementary  to  the  secondary  and  higher  school  system  of  Ger- 
many was  pos^ble  as  a  rule  only  at  one  point,  namely  after  the 
third  or  fourth  school  year  when  the  boy  was  about  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  age.  No  German  State  bad  an  "educational  ladder" 
leading  from  kindergarten  to  university  such  as  exists  in  the 
United  States. 

FortbUdungschule.  From  the  Volksschuten  the  young  pupil 
as  a  rule  went  to  work  at  an  early  age  in  an  occupation  selected 
for  hun  by  his  parents.  In  productive  industry  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  rather  than  in  a  secondary  school,  the  children 
of  the  masses  were  compelled  to  attend  "continuation  schools" 
(Fortbildur^schulen)  in  the  evening  and  on  Sundays,  in  order  to 
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increase  their  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  processes  of  their  d^y 
occupation.  Few  have  denied  the  resulting  technical  skiU  of 
the  German  workman. 

Vorschule  and  Einheitschule.  The  Vorschule  was  an  elemen- 
tary, special  fee-paying  school  which  prepares  pupils  from  dx 
to  nine  years  of  age  for  entrance  into  a  secondary  school  (Gym- 
nasium). Prc^ressive  educators  in  Germany  for  thirty  years 
have  advocated  the  Einfmlschule,  a  free  school  to  be  extended 
for  all  children  between  six  and  twelve  years  of  age,  and  to  be 
followed  by  educational  opportunities  adapted  to  the  various 
abilities  of  pupils. 

Thnefold  errors.  The  most  fatal  errors  in  the  German 
schools  appear  to  have  been  threefold;  First,  there  was  the 
permanent  divorcement  of  the  young  pupil  when  leaving  the 
Yolksschule  from  equal  access  to  general  and  Hberal  education 
open  to  the  privileged  few  in  the  Gymnasien -and  Realschulen. 
Secondly,  there  was  the  practical  isolation  of  the  pupils  of  these 
secondary  schools  into  a  privileged  caste  remote  in  feelir^  and 
activity  from  their  follows  in  Yolksschule  and  in  industry.  Thus 
Prus^an  autocracy  inculcated  its  ideals,  produced  skill  coupled 
with  a  certain  automatism  or  docility  in  the  masses  of  the 
people.  Thirdly,  there  was  utterly  inadequate  provision  for 
the  education  of  women.  When  one  considers  that  shortly 
before  the  World  War  only  about  five  per  cent  of  the  enrollment 
in  the  German  universities  were  women,  this  fact  is  stroi^y 
in  evidence. 

Fallacies  felt.  It  is  significant  that  about  the  year  191 1  Paul 
Ziertmann,  a  German  Oberlehrer  in  Steglitz  Oberrealschide, 
Berlin  wrote  as  follows  after  reviewii^  the  German  system: 

It  ia  a  pretty  generally  accepted  opinion  that  the  Grerman  higher 
school  system,  as  at  present  organized,  cannot  last  any  length  of  time; 
but  how  it  is  to  be  reformed  is  a  problem.  But  those  concerned  in  it 
are  convinced  that  reform  will  not  be  brought  about  by  a  revolution, 
but  by  gradual,  even  slow,  but  unceasii^  development,  (8) 
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A  review  by  I-  L-  Kandel  <A  the  Carnegie  Foundaticm  of 
Tsnoug  aiiDOimcemeiits  pnnmating  from  Gemumy  during  tbe 
years  1916-1918,  presente  an  elaborate  program  of  educational 
rrfonn  issued  by  tbe  Kultus-Minister  Haoisch  during  ldl8(26b). 
Tbe  educational  world  awaits  witb  interest  tbe  subsequait 
developmenta  of  tbis  or  other  attempts  to  modify  German  edu- 
cation radically.  Tbe  actual  cbanges  doubtless  will  remain 
obscure  to  tia  until  sources  of  direct  information  are  open  to  the 
wtnid. 

No  atttocracy  in  America.  Any  system  that  develops  privi- 
1<^,  caste,  autocracy,  can  not  be  long  tolerated  in  America. 
All  children  of  abiUty  from  our  elementary  schools  must  have 
ready  access  and  even  strong  incentives  to  go  through  high 
Bcbocd  and  to  college.  Universal  education  embodies  tnuning 
for  efficiency  coupled  with  the  ideals  of  democracy. 

Coiricula  not  static.  EquaUty  of  opportunity  does  not  imply 
imiformity  in  curricula  or  in  schools  for  all  pupils.  Two  facta 
or  principles  demand  incessant  readjustment  of  all  plans  of 
education  and  all  curricula.  The  curriculum  makers  of  to-day 
who  seek  a  perfected  product  that  will  remain  static  and  stand- 
ardized are  following  a  jack-o-lantem.  Tbe  "perfect"  curric- 
ulum of  to^y  before  many  years  will  be  like  the  Trivium  and 
Quadrivium  of  yesterday. 

Tbe  two  facts  are:  (1)  human  beings  exhibit  mdividual  dif- 
ferences in  capacity,  abilities,  and  interests;  (2)  individuals  in 
a  large  population  inevitably  fall  into  groupings — natural, 
social,  econcHnic.  Whether  we  are  adjusting  vocational  cur- 
ricula to  the  needs  of  individuals,  or  to  the  needs  of  groups,  or 
are  making  propaganda  for  better  laws  concerning  public  edu- 
cation, these  two  facts  can  not  be  ignored.  In  tbe  next  chapter 
we  shall  pause  to  elaborate  tbe  two  principles  as  being  funda- 
mental in  educational  readjustment. 

Suinnury.  In  review  of  some  of  the  important  principtee 
stated  in  ttis  chapter  we  may  empha«ze  these  nine  points: 
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1.  Vocational  education  is  a  phase  of  education  wherein 
anpbasis  is  laid  upon  preparation  for  and  participation  in  oc- 
cupations of  social  value.  Its  means  are  found  both  within  and 
outside  of  the  schoolhouse. 

2.  Demands  for  the  practical  in  education  arise  from  (a) 
chained  economic  conditionB,  (b)  defects  in  existing  schools, 
(c)  sensational  joiu-nalism. 

3.  There  is  a  difference  between  t^nporarily  isolating  stu- 
dents in  vocational  courses  for  purposes  of  practical  adnunis* 
tration  within  a  school  system,  and  permanently  isolatmg  the 
individual  throughout  life  from  contact  with  vocational,  ot 
general,  or  liberal  courses.  Special  provisions  are  needed  for 
vocational  education  (apart  from  intensive  work  in  general, 
practical  arts,  or  liberal  education),  as  to  teachers,  methods, 
courses,  equipment.  But  efEorts  utterly  to  predestine  pupils 
to  excli^^ve  pursuit  of  vocational,  or  general,  or  liberal  educa- 
tion, fail.  The  reasons  are:  (a)  Each  person  perforce  follows 
many  callings;  (b)  occu[>ations  are  too  numerous  and  ephem- 
eral to  make  practicable,  or  necessary,  exactly  corresponding 
courses  in  specialized,  vocational  education  in  every  instance; 
(c)  phases  of  general  and  liberal  education  are  valuable  in  all 
occupations,  especially  those  phases  having  to  do  with  health 
and  idealism.  Unfortunately  both  vocational  and  also  liberai 
education  have  become  associated  with  narrow  or  ambiguous 
meanings. 

4.  Contemporary  interpretations  of  the  meaning,  value,  and 
relations  of  vocational  education  are  varied.  Some  of  these 
doubtless  are  based  upon  misunderstandings  about  words,  or 
refer  merely  to  cert^  concrete  instances.  Fad,  the  narrowly 
practical,  education  for  production,  for  specialized  eflSeiency, 
for  utility,  useful  education  compatible  with  idealism — are 
expressions  symbolizing  various  interpretations,  of  which  the 
last  is  sound. 

6.  A  clue  to  the  puzzle  of  conflict  of  oducatitmal  ideals,  is 
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found  in  the  principle  <^  balancii^  aims  to  accord  with  individ- 
ual and  social  needs — the  immediate  and  proximate  aim  ac- 
ceptable, but  always  to  be  subordinated  to  a  r^ulative,  al- 
truistic, and  ultimate  principle  or  ideal. 

6.  Strictly  vocational  courses  ate  dbtinct  from  "  practical  arts 
coiUBee,"  the  immediate  aims  of  which  may  be  general  or  vague. 

7.  Clasedfications  of  definitions  and  principles  are  afforded 
in  the  etatements  of  the  Conunittee  Report  oi  the  National 
Education  Association. 

8.  The  pre-war  influence  of  German  educators  such  as  Ker- 
scbensteiner,  and  the  reputed  peculiar  efficiency  of  industrial 
education  in  Germany,  doubtless  influenced  many  AnLerican 
thinkers  to  advocate  before  the  Worid  War  the  German  system 
for  America.  It  is  now  believed  that  the  fallacious  philosophy 
underlying  the  German  elementary,  secondary,  and  university 
education  was  a  powerful  element  in  producing  the  World 
War.  It  is  certain  that  no  ready-made  educational  system  can 
with  safety  be  transplanted.  Prc^ressive  leaders  in  Germany 
are  advocating  radical  changes  in  education,  and  the  world 
during  future  years  will  await  the  results. 

9.  All  valid  educational  programs  and  curricula  are  fluid, 
not  static.  There  is  incessant  adjustment  of  the  schools  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  and  of  society. 

Pboblems 

1.  Trace  the  historical  development  of  systems  of  vocational 

education  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  caUings:  min- 
ister, lawyer,  doctor,  en^neer,  teacher, 

2.  Also,  of  these:  carpenter,  machinist,  cooper,  operative  en- 

gineer, mason,  seamstress,  tailor,  stent^apher,  printer. 

3.  OutUne  woman's  share  in  the  vocational  activity  of  some 

primitive  people,  e.  g.:  Africans,  Australasians,  Eskimos, 
Indians. 

4.  Show  to  what  extent  the  courses  (in  addition  to  readily. 
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writing,  and  arithmetic)iii  tbe  elementary  schools  with 
which  you  are  familiar  function  in  certain  definite  calUngs. 

5.  Is  there  demand  and  reward  in  your  community  for  many 

persons  not  exceptionally  proficient  in  any  one  calling, 
but  of  "all-round  ability"  with  tools,  clerical  work,  etc. 
Numbers  employed,  constancy  of  employment,  wages? 

6.  How  do  (a)  arithmetic,  (b)  grammar,  (c)  algebra,  (d)  ge- 

mnetry,  (e)  Latin,  (f)  rhetoric,  (g)  literature,  (h)  chemistry, 
actually  function  in  the  lives  of  high  school  (1)  boys  and 
(2)  girls,  of  your  community? 

7.  After  investigation  appraise  the  value  of  (a)  household  arte 

and  of  (b)  manual  trmning  as  given  in  a  local  school  or 

system. 
S.  Find,  study,  and  describe  in  writing,  any  existing  proviraons 

illustrative  of  these  types  of  vocational  education  in  your 

community:practicalarts;  prevocational;  trade; continua- 

IJon;  ^ricultural;homemakii^;  commercial. 
9.  Restate  and  evaluate  the  mx  interpretations  of,  or  attitudes 

toward,  vocational  education  of  secondary  grade,  stated 

in  this  chapter. 

10.  How  can  trainii^  in  democratic  and  ethical  ideals  and  sen- 

timents best  be  coupled  with  specialized  trade  training? 

11.  How  would  you  secure  for  youths,  boys  and  girls,  compelled 

to  enter  industry,  dtill  and  knowledge  of  advantage  in  a 
chosen  occupation,  and  also  the  elements  of  general  and 
of  liberal  education?  What  provisions  would  you  make 
for  education  after  enterii^  industry? 

12.  Study  the  program,  courses  of  study,  and  curri'-ula  of  a 

modem  American  high  school  with  reference  to  general 
or  to  definite  liberal,  culturistic,  and  utilitarian  aims 
within  the  various  divisions. 

13.  Study  critically  the  chart  of  Farrii^ton  (Reference  7)  and 

of  Simmons  (Reference  23)  illustrating  the  various  phaseit 
(^  the  German  school  system. 
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14.  Tabulate  the  apecial  privileges  granted  only  to  graduates 
of  certain  Prussian  schools  in  1904.  See  Russell  (Refei^ 
ence  21),  pages  469-470. 

16.  Indicate  the  practical  difficulties  of  enforcing  compulsory 
education  in  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  III 
ADJUSTMENTS  TO  INDIVIDUAL  AND  TO  SOCIETY 

Individuals  and  Society:  The  queetion  of  adjustment;  the  place  of  te- 
seBTch;  individual  differences;  types  of  individu&ls. 

Society  not  Homogeneous:  Miecellaneous  population  and  the  conse- 
quences; groupings  of  society;  general  occupational  groups,  distribution 
by  years,  industries,  and  sex;  occupational  groups  in  states;  age-groupinga 
of  workers. 

Youth  Classified  Within  and  Without  the  Schools:  Three  school  prob- 
lems; persistence  and  elimination;  causes  of  elimination;  results;  malad- 
justments of  groups  within  schools;  vocational  education  not  a  cure;  dis- 
tribution of  school  enrollment;  visible  efforts  at  adjustment. 

Summary.    Problems.    Selected  References. 

Individuals  and  Society 
The  question  <tf  adjustment.  The  idea  of  universal  educa- 
tion may  be  associated  in  careless  thinking  with  the  fallacious 
notion  of  uniformity  in  schoob,  curricula,  and  methods  as  a 
necessary  consequent.  Universal  education  as  a  policy  of  the 
best  civilization  demands  suitable  and  abundant  opportunity 
for  education  for  all  kinds  of  persons  regardless  of  age,  aex, 
race,  or  economic  status,  and  the  various  capacities  and  interests 
of  individuab  as  well  as  the  common  welfare  of  all,  neoessitate 
wide  variety  in  the  prc^rams  and  devices  of  formal  education 
in  order  that  universal  opportunity  may  be  realized.  Advo- 
cates of  vocational  education  in  reacting  from  the  "lock  step" 
of  traditional  school  methods,  run  the  danger  of  foisting  aik- 
other  kind  of  rigid  uniformity  upon  our  schools,  where  voca- 
tional courses  are  not  constantly  readjusted  to  the  needs  both 
of  individuals  and  of  society. 
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Much  thoi^ht  and  many  words  have  been  used  by  theorists 
in  philoeophy  and  in  education  to  determine  whether  the  schools 
should  be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  or  of  society. 
The  superintendent  engaged  in  the  practical  introduction  of 
vocational  education  in  any  community  encounters  this  ques- 
tion in  a  practical  aspect,  for  he  wilt  have  pressed  upon  him  the 
demands  for  scbool-adjustments  both  in  behalf  of  individuals 
and  in  behalf  of  groups. 

It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  enter  discussion  of 
the  theoretical  aspects  of  tiiis  problem,  which  may  become  con- 
fusing when  we  recall  that  society  is  a  mass  of  individuals,  and 
contrast  the  various  meanings  of  the  terms  need,  desire,  values, 
as  affecting  individual  and  the  social  group.  "Society"  is  de- 
fined as  "Those  persons  collectively  who  are  united  by  the 
common  bond  of  neighborhood  and  intercourse,  and  who  rec(%- 
nize  one  another  as  associates,  friends,  and  acquaintances." 
TTiat  the  word  thus  loosely  used,  may  denote  irmumerable 
groupings  of  undesirable  persons  including  thieves,  anarchist 
rings,  fanatical  sects,  or  any  vicious  combination,  is  evident. 
In  the  effort  to  adjust  education  to  the  needs  of  "society," 
therefore,  it  is  quite  essential  to  maintain  steadily  a  definite 
conception  of  society  compatible  with  the  ideals  of  American 
democracy,  even  though  such  a  working  definition  may  seem  to 
be  arbitrary  in  excluding  from  society  certain  elements  which 
would  be  included  in  a  more  generic  use  of  the  term  as  denotii^ 
mere  collectivism  or  mass.  We  may,  therefore,  agree  to  think 
of  American  society  in  this  wise,  when  we  speak  of  adjusting 
the  school  to  its  demands  or  needs.  It  is  that  major  portion  of 
our  whole  people  who  to  date  have  nourished  common  interests, 
aims,  and  ideals  regarding  intelligence,  morality,  health,  in- 
dustrial activity,  loyalty,  and  liberty — traits  demonstrably 
characteristic  of  true  Americans. 

The  place  of  research.  To  ascertain  the  needs  of  local  and 
of  general  American  society  in  order  better  to  adjust  schools 
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and  industry  is  a  valid  use  of  the  research  method  to  which  we 
shall  refer  in  Chapter  XII.  This  is  essentially  the  method 
of  the  more  scientific  type  of  vocational-educational  survey. 
It  is  equally  important  to  leant  the  needs  of  the  individual  in 
order  that  we  may  provide  just  that  articulation  of  his  capacity 
and  interests  with  the  pn^rams  of  the  school  helpful  to  him  in 
becomii^  the  best  pos^ble  umt  in  society.  It  will  be  the  aim  of 
the  truly  efficient  individual  to  develop  and  use  his  own  powers 
without  an  injury  or  loss  to  self,  that  would  be  incompatible 
with  his  greatest  contribution  to  human  welfare.  An  altruism 
therefore  that  zealously  guards  the  individual  seems  to  be  the 
cue  for  action  in  the  frequent  clash  of  the  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  society,  when  radical  readjustments  of  educa^ 
tional  machinery  are  attempted.  Educational  research  that 
contemplates  something  more  than  mere  clerical  work,  tlie 
playing  with  school  statistics,  etc.,  will  help  to  lay  before  the 
school  administrator  the  facta  both  about  the  nature  of  the  in- 
dividual and  also  about  the  needs  of  vaiious  groupings  of  society. 

For  information  about  the  individual  as  a  psycho-physicat 
organism  physiolc^^,  anthropol<^y,  and  psychol(%y  give  us 
method  and  facts.  The  psychology  of  childhood  and  ado- 
lescence built  upon  the  studies  of  such  men  as  Hall,  Baldwin, 
Thomdike,  and  Judd,  is  a  recognized  factor  in  the  preparation 
of  profesmonally  trained  educators.  On  the  other  hand,  soci- 
olc^y  and  the  work  of  the  school  surveyors  are  f  ocu^ng  scientific 
method  in  the  study  of  the  occupational  and  other  groupings 
of  society  as  a  whole. 

IndiTidual  differences.  Equally  fallacious  with  the  notion 
of  equality  or  uniformity  of  curricula,  is  the  idea  that  human 
beings  of  a  given  group  are  near-duphcates.  One  notes  easily 
the  fact  of  individual  variation  in  a  large  crowd,  because  of  the 
vidble  differences  in  age,  sex,  phy^que,  conduct.  In  a  se^a- 
ingly  hraut^eneous  group  the  individual  differences  with  regard 
to  abilities  are  not  so  easily  discerned,  but  the  differences  are 
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real  and  often  extreme  aa  the  experiments  of  Thomdike  and 
others  clearly  .show.  The  general  causes  <rf  individual  differ- 
ences are  heredity,  growth,  disease,  environmental  factors, 
practice. 

The  practical  importance  of  what  we  think  about  individual 
differences  in  youth  is  greater  than  one  may  reahze.  For  ex- 
ample: Schemes  for  instruction  whether  to  claaaea  or  to  in- 
dividuals, promotion  systems,  prescription  of  manual  training 
upon  the  assumption  "that  skill  of  movement  is  ultimately 
connected  with  efficiency  in  thinking,"  grading  and  tests,  legis- 
lation about  the  t^e-of-consent,  and  about  child  and  woman 
labor — all  these  involve  assumptions  about  the  nature  and 
amount  of  individual  differences.  Effective  description  of  the 
individual  differences  among  persons  ideally  should  be  accurate 
or  quantitative — a  work  for  the  scientific  student  of  human 
nature.  Thomdike  thinks  that  while  our  curricula  are  framed 
with  some  speculation  concerning  mental  development  as  a 
guide,  the  "American  public  school  system  rests  on  a  total 
disregard  of  hereditary  mental  differences  between  the  classes 
and  the  masses." 

Types  of  individuals.  The  student  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cation movement  can  not  safely  lose  s^ht  of  the  facts  of  in- 
dividual differences  when  the  matter  of  experimentii^  with 
agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  or  homemaking  curricula 
is  concerned.  It  suffices  at  this  point  of  our  study  merely  to  in- 
dicate qualitatively  various  types  of  human  beings,  enumerated 
in  an  illustrative  exhibit  based  upon  different  criteria  of  classi- 
fication. The  following  table  was  prepared  by  McDonald(lO) 
following  Professor  Giddings.  As  numerous  and  very  com- 
plex as  human  types  appear  to  be  from  this  table,  the  classi- 
fications are  utterly  inadequate,  for  the  terms  used  are  of  the 
most  general  character.  For  example,  note  the  crude  differen- 
tiation of  persons  according  to  "mentality."  Nevertheless,  a 
brief  study  oi  this  table  (p.  64)  impresses  one  with  the  gravity 
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TABLE  I 
CuBaincATioN  of  Humaw  Tipbb  (10) 


Morality  sod 


II.  Mentally.... 

(HDd>ocUl) 
II.  The  immoral 


•(,V,1 


Tuberculous. 
Retuded. 
Speeii  dofBOtive. 
Hifh  type. 
Medium  type. 
Low  type. 


oS, 


tnajy  type. 


Orpbtunu  tuilf  otphui. 
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of  the  problem  of  adjustment  of  school  oi^anization  to  needs 
both  of  individuals  and  also  of  population  groups  within  the 
heterogeneous  populations  found  in  some  portions  of  our  coun- 
try. If  the  principles  we  have  stated  above  are  true,  the  fact 
of  these  differences  can  not  be  ^ored  by  the  pioneers  in  vo- 
cational education. 

SOCIBTT   NOT  HoHOaENEODS 

Miscellaneous  population  and  the  consequences.  Before  the 
World  War  our  nation  was  a  heter<^neous  population.  Sons  of 
Puritans  and  of  Cavaliers,  peoples  of  English,  Scotch,  Dutch, 
Irish,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Russian,  Polish,  German,  Scandi- 
navian, Swiss,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Indian,  Negro,  and  other  races 
or  extraction  make  here  their  homes.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  is  mobile,  especially  in  certain  states  and  cities, 
Ayres'  studies  in  78  American  city  school  systems  brought  out 
these  approximations:  As  a  rule  only  16  per  cent  of  the  fathers 
of  thirteen-year-old  children  were  natives  of  the  city  where 
found;  24  per  cent  were  bom  in  the  same  state  but  not  in  the 
same  city  where  livii^;  20  per  cent  were  bom  in  other  states; 
and  40  per  cent  were  foreign  bom.(2a)  Notwithstanding  mani- 
fold differences,  the  invisible,  indissoluble  bonds  of  certain  con- 
victions held  in  common,  of  sympathy  and  understanding  in 
striving  for  the  great  ends  of  democracy, — these  real  bonds  of 
democracy  so  far  hold  lite  st«el.  Hereafter  the  currents  of 
immigration  may  tend  to  make  our  population  even  more  mis- 
cellaneous and  our  problems  of  adjustment  in  education  cor- 
respondingly more  difficult.  Plato  enunciated  principles  that 
indicate  possible  results  of  population-characteristics,  prin- 
ciples of  interest  to  educators  who  would  maintain  a  sane 
balance  in  advocating  the  new  in  education  while  they  discard 
the  old : 

.  .  .  When  a  colony  is  of  one  race,  and  haa  the  same  language 
find  the  same  laws,  it  possesses  a  kind  of  friendship  as  being  a  partaker 
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in  the  same  holy  rites,  uid  everything  else  of  a  similar  kind,  nor  doe^ 
it  easily  endure  other  laws,  and  a  poUty  foreigD  to  what  it  had  at  home. 
.  .  .  But  on  the  other  hand,  a  colony,  composed  of  all  kinds  of  people 
flowing  together  to  the  same  point,  will  perhaps  be  more  willingly 
obedient  to  certain  new  laws;  but  to  conspire  tc^ther,  and,  like  a  pair 
of  horses,  to  froth  together,  as  the  saying  is,  individually  to  the  same 
point,  is  the  work  of  a  long  time  and  very  difficult.  (Plato,  Tiie 
Lam,  IV,  4.) 

Giddily,  the  sociolt^ist,  thinks  that  these  words  <tf  Plato 
express  five  cardinal  generalizations  about  the  nature  and  be- 
haviour of  huroan  society:  First,  mlscellaueous  groupii^  of 
people,  as  well  as  groupii^  of  kindred,  are  spontaneous,  natural. 
Secondly,  the  ethnically  homogeneous  groups  have  a  psycholog- 
ical and  physical  unity,  a  basis  of  understanding  not  present  in 
the  heten^neous  group.  Thirdly,  there  is  nevertheless,  a 
coUective  behaviour  in  the  miscellaneous  group.  Fourth,  in 
the  heterogeneous  group,  the  practical  working  level  of  col- 
lective action  is  difficult.  Fifth,  violent  breaking  away  from  an 
old  order  of  things  to  experiment  with  the  new,  to  abandon 
old  traditions,  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  heterogeneous 
than  in  the  h<Hn(^neous  group.(7) 

Groupings  of  society.  The  concept  "needs"  of  society 
seems  even  more  complex  when  we  recall  that  human  beings 
fall  naturally  into  groups.  0*Shea  thus  explains  and  illustrates 
this  natural  tendency: 

In  any  biological  group,  the  markedly  exceptional  individual  in 
respect  to  any  particular  trait  generally  arouaes  the  antagonism  of 
some  or  all  of  Uie  remaining  members,  unless  he  be  very  clearly  a 
leader  and  is  accepted  as  such.  Only  birds  of  a  feather  can  ilock  to- 
gether. The  odd  sheep  in  the  flock  is  constantly  plagued  by  the  rest 
of  the  group,  and  they  would  eliminate  him  if  they  could.  The  treats 
ment  of  the  ugly  ducklii^  is  typical  in  principle  of  that  accorded  the 
peculiar  individual  in  the  life  of  the  forest,  or  elsewhere.  In  previous 
chaptera  we  have  noted  instances  showing  that  this  same  phenomenon 
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may  be  seen  in  bimuui  society.  Study  the  life  of  the  ptaygroimd,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  boy  in  any  way  marliedly  peculiar  is  apt  to  become 
an  object  of  more  or  leaa  direct  and  persistent  bullying  by  the  crowd. 
The  group  will  not  easily  tolerate  any  considerable  departure  from  gen- 
eral group  eharacteriatica,  either  ia  respect  to  physical  traits,  or  to 
drees,  manners,  or  any  attitudes  or  actions  affecting  the  interests, 
customs,  or  practices  of  the  group.(ll) 

There  are  innumerable  "social  groupings"  within  our  Amei^ 
ican  society  and  each  group  may  have  a  distinctive  need,  e.  g. 
groups  of'  family,  kinship,  race;  county,  city,  state,  nation; 
cultural  groups,  as  of  music,  art,  science,  history,  literature: 
religious  groups;  business  and  industrial  groups,  such  as  partner- 
ships, c<Hnpame3,  corporations,  associations,  unions;  occupa- 
tional groups,  as  of  the  homemakers,  fanners,  miners,  factory 
woriters,  carpenters,  plumbers,  bricklayers,  electrical  workers, 
ei^ineers,  printers,  barbers,  cooks,  tailors,  railroad  workers, 
nautical  men,  soldiers,  officers,  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers, 
artists,  writers,  clerks,  brokers,  salesmen,  public  officials.  When 
le^^tures  and  school  officials  are  confronted  by  the  special 
needs  and  demands  of  these  different  groupings  of  society, 
the  demands  should  be  evaluated  with  reference  to  society  in 
the  larger  sense  defined.  In  the  direction  of  public  education, 
there  enters  the  principle  of  preserving  a  hierarchy  of  aims  and 
ideals,  of  the  balancii^  and  subordination  of  aims  (ante,  p.  46) 
of  individual,  of  group,  and  of  society  to  an  ultimate  wm  under 
democracy. 

Geaeial  occupatioaal  groups.  The  field  of  vocational  edu- 
cation may  be  comprehended  more  clearly  when  we  view  tables 
showing  the  kinds  and  numbers  of  occupations  in  our  country. 
It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  classy  all  occupations  into  It^cally  con- 
sistent groups.  Tables  showing  the  relative  numbers  of  workers 
in  hundreds  of  different  occupations  are  compiled  every  ten 
years  by  the  United  States  Census.  No  statistical  table  is  quite 
Mlequate  to  portray  existing  conditions,  since  the  incesSBiit 
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ebaogee  <^  iodustry  and  of  population,  modify  the  figures  ot 
Miy  such  table  before  the  printer's  ink  is  dry  upon  the  page. 
Remarkable  changes,  owing  to  the  World  War,  would  appear 
in  census  tables  were  it  possible  to  revise  them  to  the  present 
hour.  For  example,  the  enumeration  of  77,153  persons  as 
"soldiers,  sailors  and  marines"  would  have  been  augmented  to 
millions  in  the  year  1918. 

Distribution  by  years,  industries,  and  sex.  Table  II  shows 
the  groupings  of  workers  contained  into  an  occupational  classi- 
fication by  sex,  and  from  1880  to  1910.  Ckintrasting  the  num- 
bers in  the  respective  industrial  groupings,  and  by  sex,  during 
the  past  30  years,  we  obtain  interesting  information  concern- 
ing the  general  drift  of  workers  in  diversified  activities  during 
that  period. 

The  table  shows  that  while  there  were  in  1910  ax  times  as 
many  men  as  women  in  agriculture  the  country  over,  neverthe- 
less the  proportion  of  all  male  workers  thus  engi^ed  had  de- 
creased twelve  per  cent  since  1880.  More  than  five  times  as 
many  men  as  women  were  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries  in  1910.  There  was  relatively  a  somewhat  smaller 
number  of  women  in  manufactm^  in  1910  as  compared  with 
1880,  probably  owing  to  better  laws  regarding  child  and  woman 
labor.  The  industrial  changes  due  to  the  War  have,  of  course, 
broi^ht  thousands  of  women  into  such  work.  There  were 
about  nine  per  cent  more  of  all  male  workers  in  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  industries  in  1910,  contrasted  with  the  record  of 
1880.  With  r^ard  to  domestic  and  personal  service  markedly 
smaller  percentages  of  all  female  workers  were  found  in  1910 
(cf.  32.5  per  cent  with  44.  6  per  cent).  The  increase  of  women 
in  "trade  and  transportation"  was  relatively  greater  than  of 
men,  due  to  the  tendency  of  women  to  enter  phases  of  com- 
mercial life.  The  awkward  five-fold  classification  of  Table  II 
conformed  to  that  of  early  censuses.  Table  III  of  the  Thirteenth 
Census  conforms  to  a  ninefold  rather  than  to  the  older  four^ 
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Number, 
1910 

Percent 
distri- 
bution 

Both  Sexes 

38,167,336 

12,659,203 
964,824 
10,658,881 
2,857,871 
3,614,670 
459,291 
1,863,569 
3,772,174 
1,737,053 

33.2 

27.9 

1.2 

Malb 

30091,564 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  aoimal  huBbandry. . 

10,851,702 

963,730 

8,837,901 

2,531,075 

3,148,582 

445,733 

929,684 

1,241,328 

1,143,829 

36.1 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries. .  .  . 

29.4 

1.5 

FtMAlM 

8,075,772 

1,807,501 

1,094 

1,820,980 

108,596 

468,088 
13,558 
733,885 
2,530,-846 
593,224 

22.4 

(') 

22.5 

0.2 

'  Leas  than  ono-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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fold  grouping.    It  displays  somewhat  more  satisfactorily  the 
occupational  groupii^  of  alt  gainful  workers  in  the  year  1910. 

Occupatiomtl  groups  in  states.  Generalized  percentages, 
such  as  are  seen  ip  Tables  II  and  III,  and  averages  coatain  an 
illusory  element.  For  example,  the  figures  showing  occupa- 
tional distributions  in  the  forty-eight  states  of  the  Union  vary 
widely  from  the  general  tendencies  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
This  fact  is  shown  by  Figiire  I.  So  far  as  the  distribution  of 
occupations  is  a  partial  ba«s  for  the  establishment  of  different 
kinds  of  vocational  education,  a  proper  correlation  should 
always  be  sought  between  (a)  the  needs  of  industry  in  a  given 
state  or  local  community,  (b)  the  general  national  need,  and 
the  general  aim  of  pubUc  education.  The  means  for  securing 
this  correlation  is  the  vocational-educational  survey  referred 
to  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  book.  Figure  I  exhibits  some 
marked  contrasts  between  New  Et^land,  Southern,  Western, 
and  North  Central  States.  This  chart,  of  course,  is  being 
modified  by  contemporary  industrial  changes,  especially  in  the 
states  of  the  West  and  the  South  where  development  is  now 
rapid. 
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Fia.  I. — Propoktion  of  persons  enoaged  in  occupa- 
tions BY  STATES,  1910.     [From  U.  S.  Census] 
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Age-Groupings  of  workers.  In  view  of  the  two  tendencies, 
(1)  to  raise  the  age  limit  of  compulsory  school  attendance,  (2) 
to  keep  children  out  of  industry,  a  summary  of  figures  represent- 
ing the  proportions  of  workers  l>elonging  to  each  age-group  in 
IdlO  is  instructive  and  will  be  interesting  for  comparison  in 
future  years.  Figure  II,  from  the  Census,  affords  a  general 
idea  of  the  distribution  of  gainful  workers  throughout  the 
country  with  regard  to  age,  and  each  sex,  and  both  sexes. 
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FiQ,  II. — Proportion  which  the  gainful  workers  of  bach 
specified  age  constituted  of  all  gainful  workers,  1910 

Youth  Classified  Within  and  Without  the  Schoois 
Three  school  problems.  A  consensus  of  enlightened  opinion 
is  that  children  should  be  kept  out  of  industry  and  in  the  schools 
at  least  until  rixteen  years  of  age  and  even  until  eighteen  years. 
From  the  economic  viewpoint  the  competition  of  child  and 
woman  labor  with  the  skilled  adult,  and  from  the  hygienic 
standpoint  the  wholesome  development  of  the  human  oi^anism 
warrant  this  conviction.  Questions  about  age,  persistence  in 
school,  causes  of  elimination  from  school,  entrance  into  industry, 
maladjustmerU  of  prevailing  school  organization  to  groups  of 
(Mldren  dassified  by  age  and  progress  standards, — arise  wbere- 
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ever  the  establishment  of -prevocational  schools,  or  continuation 
schools,  or  trade  courses,  night  schools,  or  day  vocational 
schools,  is  undertaken. 

It  is  well  in  conadering  the  problems  of  vocational  educaticm 
that  we  be  kept  conscious  of  the  m^n  facts  about  school  (a) 
elimination,  (b)  maladjustment,  in  age-grade  groups,  (c)  en- 
rollment fmd  coste  in  the  existing  schools.  This-understanding 
is  dedrable  particularly  for  those  who  do  not  conmder  "vo- 
cational education"  merely  as  something  to  be  added,  an 
adjimct,  or  appendage  to  the  public  schools,  but  who  seek 
rather  a  wise  and  gradual  renovation  of  the  whole  system 
oonmstent  with  the  demands  of  individual  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

Persistence  and  elimination.  At  the  end  of  the  first  chapter 
we  called  atteution  to  the  ueces^ty  of  stoppii^  premature 
dropping  out  of  pupils  from  school  as  one  means  of  preserving 
the  ideals  of  democracy.  Faith  in  the  power  of  the  schoob  to 
cure  Bome  evils  of  society  will  be  cast  down,  if  the  population 
does  not  pass  through  the  school.  Even  perfect  schools — perfect 
with  regard  to  prt^rams,  plant,  equipment,  and  teachers,  would 
fail,  if  pupils  do  not  enroll,  or  if  they  are  eliminated  prematurely. 
Elsewhere  we  have  indicated  the  disparity  of  numbers  In  lower 
and  higher  schools  (see  p.  84)  and  the  trend  of  elimination 
(see  p.  79).  This  matter  of  the  dropping  of  pupils  from  school 
IB  a  cardinal  fact  touchii^  movements  for  improved  educational 
I^lislation,  for  compulsory  attendance,  prevocational  and  con- 
tinuati<Hi  schools,  evening  classes,  and  problems  of  efficiency 
both  in  the  schools  and  in  industry.  It  is  desirable  to  answer 
two  questions :  one,  "What  is  the  actual  amount  of  elimination?" 
The  other,  "What  are  the  causes  of  elimination?"  Unfortu- 
nately, data  are  lacking  for  exact  answers  to  the  first,  and  aside 
from  questionnaire  studies  expressing  opinions,  there  are  only 
about  three  extended,  quantitative  studies  bearii^  scientifically 
upon  the  second  question. 
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The  true  amount  of  elimination  wilt  be  ascertained  only  vbai 
through  a  period  of  consecutive  years,  school  authorities  care- 
fully keep  accumulatively  the  results  of  individual  record  cards 
covering  the  Bcbool  history  of  each  child.  Accurate,  accumula- 
tive records  of  thia  type  are  not  the  rule,  notwithstanding  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Records  and 
Reports.  Various  arithmetical  devices  for  approximating  the 
per  cent  of  pupils  who  leave  school  after  enterit^  Grade  I  and 
before  completii^  Grade  XII  have  been  used.  Thoradike, 
Ayres,  and  Straycr,  about  ten  years  a£o  proposed  three  different 
methods  of  estimating  the  numbers  of  beginners  enterii^  an- 
nually, in  a  given  distribution  of  school  enrollment  in  the  eight 
grades.  Usit^  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  beginners  twelve 
years  ago  as  a  basis,  this  number  was  divided  into  the  number 
enrolled  in  each  of  the  grades,  the  decimals  resulting,  of  course, 
indicating  the  percentages  of  "survivors"  in  each  grade — the 
converse  of  the  eliminated. 

The  studies  of  Ayres,(2b)  Strayer,(16)  and  Thomdike(18b) 
agreed  roughly,  in  showing  that  about  50  per  cent  of  pupils 
survived  through  Grade  VIII,  only  about  10  or  12  per  cent 
through  Grade  XII,  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school.  Studies 
of  thia  crude  type  showed  wide  variation  among  hundreds  ol 
cities.  Strayer  estimated  that  in  the  318  cities  from  which  he 
gathered  returns  by  means  of  bis  questionnaires  "con^derably 
more  than  half  of  the  children  are  eliminated  between  the  ages 
of  13  and  15  inclusive." 

More  recently  in  the  prc^rea^ve  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by 
Ayres'  method,  it  was  found  that  the  proportion  of  survivors 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school  was  about  19  per  cent, 
while  nearly  two-thirds  reached  the  e^hth  grade, — doubtless  an 
unusually  favorable  showing. 

Computations  for  June,  1915,  showed  that  nearly  half  of  the 
pupils  were  gone  at  15  years;  at  16,  two-thirds  had  dropped  out; 
and  at  17,  only  one  in  five  remained,    figure  III  shows  the 
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relative  nimibers  of  pupik  among  a  buodred  beginners  who  r& 
lufuned  in  school  in  Cleveland  at  each  age  from  12  to  20. 
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Fia.  III. — COLTJMNS  REPRESENT  NUUBER  OP 
PUPILS  AUONQ  EACH  HUNDRED  BEGINNERS 
WHO  REMAIN  IN  SCHOOL  AT  EACH  AGE  FROU 
12  TO  20. 

Invest^tions  during  two  years  in  New  Orleans  indicated 
in  1915  that  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  white  children,  and  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  negro  children  remained  through  Grade 
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VIII.    The  study  of  the  San  Francisco  schools  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  U.  S.  CommisMoner,  gives  these  figures: 

Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  children  enrolled  in  Grade  Ila  have 
disappeared  by  the  time  Grade  Va  is  reached;  only  6  per  cent  enter 
high  school,  and  only  25  out  of  each  1000  children  entering  Grade  Ila 
are  graduated  from  high  school.  "Not  all  of  these  pupils  leave  the 
school  system  permanently  without  completing  the  high  school  course, 
since  investigation  shows  many  pupils  who  are  one  or  more  years 
behind  the  grades  in  which  they  would  normally  be  found,"  says  the 
San  Francisco  report.(I{»] 

Bri|^  claimed  in  1919  that  one  of  the  most  pleasing  results 
of  the  secondary  school  develo|Hnent  is  its  increased  holding 
power,  but  that  the  losses  between  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
grade  and  graduaticm  were  still  very  lai^.  Quoting  the  report 
of  the  Kansas  City  Bureau  of  Measurements  Briggs  sets  forth 
that  in  Kansas  City,  1891,  only  four  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who 
entered  the  elementary  schools  completed  the  high  school 
course,  but  in  1917  this  per  cent  had  increased  to  19,8.  Con- 
trasted with  the  record  of  seventeen  other  cities  the  report 
asserts  that  the  approximate  percentages  of  all  pupils  entering 
the  public  schools  who  complete  the  high  school  course  is  from 
7.3  and  7.4  for  Newark  and  New  York,  to  25.8  and  25.9  for 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  Seattle.(20) 

The  U.  S.  Education  Reports,  1916and  1917,  (vol.  II,  pp.  6-8) 
contain  the  estimate  that,  throughout  the  United  States,  of 
every  1000  pupils  enterii^  the  first  grade  of  1906-1907,  about 
117  will  graduat€  from  the  high  school  in  1918.  Of  the  1000 
pupils  entering  the  first  grade  in  1906-1907,  about  1.5  per  cent 
will  graduate  from  college. 

It  is  probable  that  marked  inaccuracies  exist  in  all  the  above 
estunates.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  statistical  fallacies  of  contemporary  school  reports. 
The  combined  figures  of  the  United  States  Census  for  children 
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8.nd  youth  (a)  who  were  eliminated  from  school,  (b)  who  never 
entered  school,  reveal  the  relation  between  population  and 
actual  school  enrollment.  Rgurea  of  this  kind  for  the  whole 
country  are  the  resultants  of  many  forces  and  differences 
economic,  racial,  educational,  in  the  various  states.  Such  a 
generalized  statement  can  be  prepared  only  by  the  Federal 
Census.  On  page  79  is  a  diagram  (Figure  IV)  which  exhibits 
the  percentage  of  children  attendii^  school  for  each  year  of  age 
for  the  ages  6  to  20  years, — the  ^es  being  taken  as  of  "last 
birthday."  SigniScant  are  the  downward  breaks  of  the  curve 
fit  13  years  and  again  at  14  years  of  age.  The  improvement  of 
child  labor  l^slation  ^cc  1910  doubtless  will  disclose  an  ele- 
vation of  the  curve  at  these  points,  after  the  next  Census. 

Causes  of  elinunation.  The  causes  of  elimination  as  re- 
corded usually  in  the  reports  of  school  superintendents  are 
tabulated  after  compiling  the  eicpres^ons  of  opinions  made  by 
teachers  in  the  case  of  withdrawals.  Typical  reasons  given  for 
the  withdrawal  of  pupils  are  these;  Financial  troubles,  desire 
to  earn,  discouragement  by  absence,  slow  progress,  failure  and 
non-promotion,  lack  of  interest,  ill  health,  dissatisfied  with 
course  of  study,  withdrawn  by  parents,  dissatisfaction  with 
school  administration,  work  at  home,  dislike  of  school,  ete. 
Years  ago  Professor  Book  attempted  by  questionnaire  to 
ascertain  from  high  school  pupils  why  their  ctMnpanions 
had  withdrawn.  A  common  allegation,  he  ascertained,  was 
"lack  of  interest."  Better  tl^m  use  of  the  questionncure  in 
studying  the  causes  of  elimination,  is  the  attempt  in  each  case 
of  withdrawal  to  interview  the  parents,  the  eliminated  pupil, 
and  the  teacher,  and  to  study  home  conditions.  A  beginning 
in  such  sociolc^cal-pedagogical  studies  has  been  made  by  Van 
Den  Burg,  by  Railey,  and  by  Holley.  It  has  by  no  means  been 
demonstrated  that  economic  reasons,  poverty,  ete.,  predomi- 
nantly force  te  withdrawal  the  majority  of  children  who  quit 
school  prematurely.     Causes  vary  in  different  communities, 
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and  in  the  meantime,  the  power  of  the  schools  to  hold  through 
interest  and  profitable  work  is  seriously  questioned — a  problem 
too  intricat«  for  further  analysis  in  these  p^es.  The  causes 
of  elimination  are  complex,  including  an  interplay  of  the  iu- 
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flueoce  of  booie,  play,  industry,  the  school  in  its  various  aspects, 
and  the  desires  and  energies  of  the  child.  Beneficial,  doubtless, 
the  introduction  <^  vocational  courses  and  schools  will  prove 
to  be,  in  the  lessening  of  unnecessary  elimination.  It  is  futile 
and  illusory  to  hope  that  the  introduction  of  vocational  courses 
of  secondary  or  elementary  grade  will  cure  the  evil  of  dimiua- 
tion.  However,  they  who  r^ard  indifferently  or  as  "make- 
shifts"  all  continuation  classes,  part-time  schools,  luid  voca- 
tional, unit  courses  given  in  the  evening,  probably  overlook  the 
incontrovertible  facts  of  heavy  elimination  of  youi^  persons 
before  they  have  finished  either  high  or  even  elementaryschools. 
Until  the  fact  of  elimination  is  remedied  there  must  be  supple- 
mental training  for  that  too  large  group  of  young  people  outside 
of  the  school  and  now  prematurely  in  industry. 

Results.  Early  eliminations  of  pupils  between  14  and  18 
years  from  school  generally  result  in  waste  to  the  individual  and 
to  society.  There  may  be  a  few  schools  so  unhealthful,  arti- 
ficial, and  nearly  worthless  that  the  shop  is  a  better  place  for 
the  youth  than  such  a  school.  However,  reports  ccnnpiled  from 
work  certificates  and  studies  of  individuals  in  numbers,  show 
that  generally  there  is  a  pathetic  aimless  drifting  from  job  to 
job  after  the  eliminated  boy  or  girl  leaves  school.  The  unskilled 
and  temporary  nature  of  the  miscellaneous  jobs  open  to  young 
boys  probably  concerns  age  and  physical  strength  more  than 
education — i.  e.,  "all  boys  may  look  alike"  to  an  employer 
who  has  not  a  fair  promotion  plan  or  apprentice  system.  Boys 
and  girls  who  remain  in  a  proper  school  long  enough  to  secure 
some  special  skill  and  knowledge  of  vocational  value  will  in  the 
long  run  have  an  advantage. 

Twenty-five  cases  selected  by  the  writer  at  random  from  among 
more  than  a  thouaand  boys  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  have  records 
of  an  average  of  from  four  or  five  jobs  during  the  first  year  out  of  school. 
These  young  boys  stated  the  jobs  they  had  already  tried  and  also  their 
preference  or  "ambition."    E.  g.,  Boy  A:  Ernind  boy,  plumher's 
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helper,  office  boy,  in  grocery,— ambition,  bookkeeper;  Boy  B:  Wagon 
boy,  office  boy,  clerk  for  soap  company,  office  boy — ambition,  civil 
•  engineer;  Boy  C:  In  grocery,  box  factory,  on  ice  wagon,  blacksmith — 
ambition,  blacksmith;  Boy  D:  Folding  b^ja,  on  delivery  wt^jon,  wrap- 
ping butter,  on  ice  wagon — ambition,  stenographer ;  Boy  fi:  With  jeweler, 
paper  carrier,  in  cigar  store,  in  office — ambition,  stenographer;  Btyy  F: 
In  wine  cellar,  wine  testing,  with  druggist,  horse  attendant — ambition, 
horse  doctor;  Boy  G:  In  plumbing  shop,  with  printer,  newsboy,  with 
broker — ambition,  plumber;  Boy  H:  Bundle  boy,  with  plumber,  office 
boy,  in  wine  cellar —  ambition,  chauffeur;  Boy  I:  Water  boy,  messenger, 
cash  boy,  office  boy — ambition,  lawyer;  Boy  J:  Office  boy,  on  wagon, 
in  grocery,  broom  factory — ambition,  electrician;  Boy  K:  Window  boy, 
box  boy,  cash  boy,  errand  boy — ambition,  sign  painter. 

It  is  true  that  one  may  cite  notable  examples  of  men  with 
little  schooling  who  have  attained  distinction.  Their  very  con-  ^ 
spicuity  is  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule.  In  spite  of  severe 
handicaps  some  men  and  women  learn,  and  gain  great  success. 
We  may  profitably  remember,  however,  that  there  are  only 
three  general  methods  of  learning  and  of  profiting  by  experi- 
ence, and  that,  given  inherited  capacity,  it  is  by  one  or  by  all  of 
these  that  we  attain  any  knowledge  or  skill.  The  methods  are: 
(1)  Trial  and  error,  (2)  imitation,  (3)  reason  and  forethought. 
"The  first  is  the  costly  and  wasteful  "school  of  experience."  The 
second  is  useful  where  good  examples  are  abundant  and  are 
consciously  chosen.  The  third  is  peculiarly  a  human  preroga- 
tive. The  likelihood  is,  that  the  young,  uneducated  boy  or 
girl  who  drifts  from  pillar  to  post  in  industry,  will  profit  little 
by  his  trials  and  errors  in  the  choice  of  occupation  related  to 
natural  aptitude.  Habits  of  failure  early  become  fixed.  If 
final  selection  of  occupation  is  made,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  result 
of  merely  accidental  circumstances.  In  the  meantime,  years 
have  slipped  by;  oftentimes  health  and  morals  have  been  un- 
dermined. The  total  results  for  society  are  economic  waste, 
social  unrest,  increased  poverty  and  misery.    That  great  group 
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of  the  discontented,  groping,  incapable,  ignorant,  physically 
deteriorated — always  a  menace  to  civilized  society, — is  in  laige 
measure  a  final  result  of  the  process  begun  in  premature  elimi-  . 
nation  from  school,  and  divorcement  from  wholesome  living  in 
childhood. 

Blaladjustmeat  of  groups  within  schools.  Vocational  edu- 
cation in  certwn  of  its  phases,  especially  of  the  "  prevocational " 
type,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  optimistically  as  a  panacea  for 
maladjustments  of  children  with  reference  to  age  and  grade. 
Forms  of  manual  training,  and  of  elementary  industrial  work 
have  been  reccnmnended  for  "retarded"  children.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  actually  feeble-^mnded,  as  at  Vineland,  N.  J., 
good  educational  use  is  made  of  forms  of  mechanical  industry. 

The  word  "retarded,"  however,  has  been  grievously  abused 
by  Bcbool  administrators,  medical  inspectors,  and  students. 
The  t«nn  retankd  is  variously  used  to  denote  children  suffering 
from  amentia;  or  to  denote  those  who  repeat  school  grades  be- 
cause of  failure;  or  more  inclusively,  to  denote  all  children  who 
are  over-age  for  grade  for  any  reason.  In  this  last  sense  the 
word  is  used  most  commonly.  Statistics  are  piling  up  showing 
percentages  of  children  in  school  systems  who  are  (a)  "over- 
age," (b) "  at-age,"  (c)  or"  under-age  "  for  their  respective  grades. 
That  is,  if  six  years  of  age  be  arbitrarily  adopted  as  the  proper  - 
age  for  the  first  grade,  seven  years  for  the  second  grade,  etc., 
then  a  child  is  technically  "retarded"  if  he  be  nine  years  of 
age  and  in  the  second  grade,  or  eight  years  of  age  in  the  first 
grade,  etc.  His  bemg  over-age  may  be  due  to:  (!)  slow  progress, 
or  repetition  (which  in  time  may  be  the  fault  of  the  home,  or  of 
the  child,  or  of  the  school) ;  (2)  laie  enirance,  after  which  he 
made  noimal  pn^ress,  i.  e.,  a  grade  per  yetir;  (3)  lost  time,  or 
intermittent  attendance.  Thus,  a  "retarded"  child,  then, 
may  be  actually  of  slow,  of  usual,  or  even  of  rapid  progress. 
This  fact  and  the  means  for  ascertaining  it  was  set  forth  in  the 
early  mtmc^^ph  of  Van  Sickle,  Witmer,  and  Ayres.    Correct 
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Bge-grade'pn^ress  classification  is  of  a  ninefold,  rather  than  of 
a  threefold  type:  namely,  (I)  under  age  and  rapid  pn^ress; 
(2)  under  age  and  normal  progress;  (3)  under  age  and  slow  prog- 
ress; (4)  normal  f^  and  rapid  prc^p'ess;  (5)  normal  age  and 
normal  progress;  (6)  normal  age  and  slow  prepress;  (7)  over 
£^  and  rapid  prepress;  (8)  over  age  and  normal  progress;  (9) 
over  f^  and  slow  progress.  Nevertheless  some  of  our  prominent 
investigators  and  writers  have  neglected  the  ninefold  divi^on 
and  have  used  the  easier  but  imperfect  threefold  grouping, 
a  groupii^  perhaps  chiefly  valuable  to  disseminate  "facts  of 
a^tation,"  and  yet  one  which  may  be  grossly  misleading. 
ScHne  instances  of  "retardation"  evince  excellent  adaptation; 
still  other  instances  indicate  feeble-mindednesa.  Chronolc^cal, 
pbysiolc^cal,  and  mental  ages  are  distinct  measures  of  maturity 
which  should  be  remembered  always  in  attempts  to  classify 
school  children,  and  dependence  upon  a  mere  age^rade  claa^- 
fication  belongs  to  past  days. (8c) 

Vocatioaal  education  not  a  cure.  In  some  cities  as  many  as 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  school  children  have  been  classed  as  "re- 
tarded" according  to  the  age-standard  of  the  schools.  It  is 
futile  to  think  that  vocational  education  is  the  sole  remedy  for 
tiiis  kind  of  maladjustment.  Retardation  in  our  schools  is 
the  resultant  of  many  interacting  factors,  some  of  them  ignored 
or  obscured  heretofore  by  conventional  statistics,  Wallin 
summed  up  a  dozen  different  plans  and  devices  for  facilitat- 
ing promotion,  and  Cubberley  reviewed  recently  more  than  a 
score  of  special  devices  looking  toward  better  adjustment  of  the 
schools.  Elastic  systems  of  grading,  improved  curricula,  eco- 
nomical methods  of  instruction  and  learning,  hygiene,  coSpera- 
tion  with  the  home,  more  money  to  obtain  h^h-elasa  teachers — 
these  are  the  kinds  of  remedies  needed.  Whether  as  prevo- 
cational  education  in  the  elementary  schools  or  as  specialized 
occupational  training  in  the  secondary  schools,  vocational  edu- 
cation will  not  become  a  cure-all  for  school  evils. 
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Distribution  ot  school  enroUinent.  With  the  usual  limita- 
tions of  generalized  statistics,  Table  IV  affords  a  review  of  the 
comparative  enrollments  and  costs  estimated  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  for  all  the  schools  of  the  country 
duiing  1916. 

TABLE  IV 
School  Enrollment  and  Estimated  Cost  in  1916 


Claasification 

Enrollment, 
1915 

Estimated 
per  capita 

coat 

EBtimated 
total 
cost 

Publk  elementary  Bchools 

18,376,225 

1,328.984 

1,615,091 

155,M4 

80,944 

303,223 
100,325 
183,286 
57,237 
14,080 
5,253 
20,181 
33,009 

3,436 
2,503 
20,000 
77,717 
60,000 

»28,86 
66.54 
32  00 
94,10 

157.47 

335-57 
158.34 
50.00 
157.92 
300.80 
498.34 
555.42 
116.69 

56.13 
50-00 

200.00 
32.00 

100.00 

38,11 

1530,320,030 
75,140,755 
51,682,912 

Other  public  and  private  secon- 

12,746,252 

101,752,542 
15,885,461 
9,164,300 
9,038,867 
4,235,264 
2,617,780 
11,208,931 
3,851,820 

192,863 

125,150 

4,000,000 

Commercial  and  business  schools. 

Scboob  for  the  feeble-minded.  . . 

Schoola  in  Alaska  supported  by 

the  Federal  Government 

Other pubUc schools  in  Alaska. . . 

6,000,000 

22,435,538 

1855,039,511 
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Noteworthy  facta  illustrated  in  Table  IV  on  page  84  are 
four  in  number: 

(1)  So  far  as  numbers  of  pupils  are  concerned,  and  the  fact 
of  control  of  each  generation  of  our  people,  the  elementary 
schools — not  the  high  schools  or  the  colleges,  present  both  the 
gravest  problem  and  also  the  richest  opportunity,  in  formulating 
an  education  adapted  to  the  ends  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  ethical 
idealism  compatible  with  our  democracy. 

(2)  In  view  of  the  leadership  overwhebnir^ly  demonstrated 
by  men  and  women  who  have  gone  through  h^h  school,  or 
collie,  or  both,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  enrollment  in  these 
institutions  is  relatively  so  small, 

(3)  The  annual  cost  of  elementary  education  is  about  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  total  annual  cost  of  education,  but  the  estimated 
per  capita  costs  of  elementary  education  are  about  one  half 
of  that  in  public  high  schools,  an  eleventh  of  that  in  higher  in- 
stitutions. 

(4)  The  table  does  not  indicate  important  groupings  within 
elementary  and  high  schools. 

In  order  to  observe  these  major  groupings  within  the  schools 
just  referred  to,  we  may  study  Table  V. 
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DtBTRIBUnON  OF  ScHOOL    EnBOLLMBNT   FOR   1915  ACCORDING 

TO  Estimated  Percentages 


Schools 

Estlnuited 

perceot 

Estimated 
emottment 

21-4 
13.4 
12.7 
12.0 
10.2 
8.8 
6.8 
5.8 

2,956,568 

2,654,714 

1,849,104 

Eighth  grade 

1,271,384 

91.1 

19,990,316 

2.9 
1.9 
1.3 
1.2 

629,432 
417,535 

292,180 
225,826 

Fourth  year  high  school 

7,3 

1,564,972 

1.8 

100. 

21,958,836 

In  interpretation  of  Table  V  we  should  note : 

(a)  The  disparity  between  the  per  cents  of  pupils  respectively 
in  Grade  I  (21.4),  Grade  VIII  (5.8)  and  Fourth  Year  of  High 
School  (1.2). 

(b)  The  lower  grades  contain  many  "repeaters  "  in  the  grades, 
and  therefore  the  diminishing  numbers  enrolled  as  we  ascend 
the  grades  do  not  indicate  the  true  amounts  of  eliminations  or 
withdrawals  from  school. 

(c)  The  enrollment  of  higher  institutions  is  but  1.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  school  enrolhnent.    That  is,  all  of  the  colleges,  uni- 
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verities,  and  professional  schools  enroll  in  their  four  or  mora 
clasBes,  a  total  group  comprising  less  than  one  half  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  country. 

(d)  It  is  a  common  claim  that  high  schools,  academies,  cd- 
l^es  and  universities  have  been  directed  mainly  to  the  prepafa- 
tion  of  profes^ona)  people — lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  en|^- 
neers,  ministers.  It  has  been  said  that  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  have  been  rich — while  specialized  vocational  schools 
and  courses  for  the  masses  of  our  workers,  who  do  not  enter 
college  or  even  complete  the  high  school,  have  been  utterly  in- 
adequate. It  is  further  claimed  by  the  disgruntled  with  the 
public  schools  that  the  elementary  schools  do  not  in  any  sense 
prepare  children  for  livelihood.  The  first  claim  and  contrast 
is  not  so  startling  when  we  recall  the  essential  leadership  exer^ 
cised  by  that  small  group  of  men  who  have  passed  throi^h  col- 
lege— our  scientbts,  statesmen,  physicians,  educators,  lawyers, 
surgeons,  ministers.  Society  would  degenerate  and  fall  with- 
out the  leadership  of  brains.  Higher  institutions  require  not 
less  but  greater  support  and  enrollment.  The  second  claim  has 
SMne  merit  where  schools  have  been  formalized,  but  it  loses  force 
when  one  regards  the  best  type  of  free,  elementary  school  aa 
affording  truly  a  good  general  basis  for  all  occupational  activi- 
ties. In  a  very  real  sense  the  American  elementary  school  is 
fundamentally  vocational  and  it  ministers  to  the  laigest  and 
most  important  group  of  all. 

Visible  efforts  at  adjustment  The  kinds  of  schools  indi- 
cated in  the  two  tables  above  attest  unmistakably  the  effort  to 
adjust  public  education  to  the  actual  needs  of  population  groups. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  extremely  wide  variety  of  schools- 
elementary,  secondary,  higher,  vocational — can  be  better  imdei^ 
stood,  than  by  thinking  of  the  manifold  kinds  of  existing  schools 
as  merely  a  confusing  mass  of  competing  institutions.  The  end- 
less differentiations  within  each  of  the  eighteen  kinds  of  schools 
indicated  in  the  tables  is  of  course  far  reachii^.    The  baas  of 
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all  these  differences  in  schools  is  fundamentally  a  more  or  leas 
conscious  attempt  to  adjust  education  to  the  needs  of  individ- 
uals and  social  groups.  The  new  adjustments  necessitated  by 
the  vocational  movement  involve  all  of  the  problems  mentioned 
in  the  precedii^  pages,  and  many  other  issues  which  may  be 
designated  as  "social  problems."  To  state  for  the  reader 
scHiie  of  these  problems  in  relation  to  vocational  education  is 
the  business  of  the  next  chapter. 

SCMMAKY 

1.  Good  schools  can  not  remain  static.    Sensitive  to  the  real 

needs  of  individuals  and  of  society  they  must  be  changed 
constantly  under  wise  direction.  A  vocational  course 
that  can  not  be  thus  adjusted  is  out  of  place  as  truly  as  a 
formal,  bookish  one.  The  method  of  data-getting  and 
organization  of  necessary  facts  about  the  need  of  the  in- 
dividual as  a  psycho-physical  organism,  and  about  the 
need  of  the  community  is  indispensable  for  adjustment. 

2.  The  plain  fact  of  individual  differences  of  capacity  and  of 

interest  among  persons  who  may  be  classified  alike  is 
important  in  the  construction  of  all  educational  programs. 

3.  Groupings  of  the  population  upon  the  bases  of  race,  ge<^ra- 

phical  location,  occupation,  and  social,  esthetic,  political, 
or  religious  interests  render  our  people  highly  hetero- 
geneous, although  the  bonds  of  conviction  about  democracy 
hold  stroi^ly.  Consideration  of  the  nature  and  of-  the 
relative  stabihty  of  populations — national,  state,  local — 
is  fundamental  in  the  planning  of  educational  and  indus- 
trial pn^ams.  The  mobility  of  labor  bears  an  Important 
relation  to  the  type  and  duration  of  industrial  education 
courses. 

4.  Distinctions  between  the  desires  and  the  needs  of  social 

groups  can  be  discerned.  Immediate  aims  or  objectives  of 
schools  must  barmomze  with  the  ultimate  good  of  society 
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as  a  whole,  rather  than  necessarily  with  the  demands  of 
some  one  group  or  of  groups  of  persons  however  iofiuential. 
The  principle  of  the  relativity  of  all  aims  is  an  indispens- 
able guide  to  schoolmen. 

5.  The  groupii^  of  society  are  h^hly  complex  and  variable. 

Men  and  women  are  usually  identified  stroi^ly  with  some 
pari^icular  group,  occupational,  political,  religious,  or 
social,  and  therefore  are  likely  to  make  both  personal  and 
collective  demands  upon  the  schools. 

6.  The  fields  of  vocational  education  cranprise  chiefly  the  com- 

mon (frequent)  activities  of  the  majority  of  people.  Oc- 
cupational statistics  are  invariably  inadequate  to  show  the 
actual,  present  status  of  occupations  but  are  useful  if 
studied  and  interpreted  rightly.  Facta  concemii^  pre- 
dominant industries,  ages  and  sex  of  workers,  stabihty 
of  occupations,  etc.,  must  be  weighed  in  providing  suit- 
ably for  specialized,  vocational  education  in  any  com- 
munity. The  facts  should  be  obtained  both  for  the  local 
conmiunity  and  also  for  the  state  and  country  as  a  whole 
in  order  to  provide  an  actuarial  basis  preliminary  to  the 
intensive  study  and  establishment  of  vocational  courses. 

7.  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 

show  that  about  91  per  cent  of  the  public  school  enroll- 
ment is  in  the  elementary  schools,  7  per  cent  in  the 
b^b  schools,  and  2  per  cent  in  the  higher  Institutions. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  total  expenditures  for  education 
($855,039,511  in  1915)  are  spent  annually  for  the  public 
elonentary  and  public  high  schools.  From  the  stand- 
point of  numbers  of  pupils  and  of  costs,  the  lower  schools, 
especially  the  elementary  schools,  present  the  most  stu- 
pendous opportunity  and  responsibility  of  education  for 
democracy. 

8.  Elimination,  or  premature  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  the 

lower  schools  is  a  menace  to  universal  education  and  to 
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democracy,  although  there  seems  to  be  an  encouraging 
increase  of  persistence  of  attendance  in  schools.  Prob- 
ably eleven  or  twelve  pupils  out  of  one  hundred  who  enter 
the  first  grade  of  public  schools  as  a  rule  graduate  from 
high  schools.  To  ascerttun  the  amount  and  the  causes 
of  elimination  and  the  remedies  therefor,  is  an  urgent 
problem  in  any  school  system.  There  are  large  numbers 
of  boys  and  girls  between  14  and  18  years  of  age  npw  in 
industry  who  should  be  in  school.  Meanwhile  the  general 
and  the  vocational  education  of  those  persons  who  have 
withdrawn  from  school  to  enter  mdustry  unprepared  for 
citizenship  and  efficiency  must  be  continued  in  part-time 
and  in  evenii^  schools. 
9.  Age-grade  maladjustment.  The  fallacious  classification  of 
children  according  to  "age  and  grade"  has  led  to  am- 
biguity in  the  use  of  the  term  retardatitm  which  may  refer 
merely  to  pupil's  being  classified  because  of  late  entrance 
or  lost  time  with  grade  marked  off  for  younger  children, 
or  it  may  refer  to  physical  and  mental  arrest  of  growth. 
Vocational  education  even  of  an  elementary  or  prevoca^ 
tional  type  is  not,  as  su^ested  by  some  enthusiasts,  a 
cure-all  either  for  elimination  or  for  retardation. 
10.  The  wide  variety  of  educational  opportunity  open  to  all 
in  American  schools  is  evidence  of  great  prepress  in  the 
adjustment  of  education  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
and  of  society. 

Problbms 

1.  From  individuals,  and  from  groups  of  workers,  bom  abroad, 

ascertain  why  they  came  to  the  United  States. 

2.  Explain  why  a  miscellaneous  group,  great  or  small,  may  be 

less  conservative  than  a  group  of  individuals  similar  in 
race  or  origin. 

3.  To  what  extent  liave  the  arts  and  crafts  as  taught  in  Europe 
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been  influetitial  in  your  community  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  some  skilled  worker  bom  abroad?  Give  concrete 
instances. 

4.  How  can  you  explain  the  actions  and  words  of  self-styled 

radicals  who  before  or  during  or  after  the  War  fled  from 
Europe  to  this  country,  and  nevertheless  who  sneer  at 
our  customs  and  workers,  rich  or  poor,  in  industry?-  Is 
the  phenomenon  one  of  ordinary  turpitude,  or  do  the 
cases  you  know  evince  symptoms  of  dementia? 

5.  Ascertain  the  numbers  of  schools  and  teachers  that  entered 

into  the  Ufe-record  of  each  pupil  in  a  high  school  group. 
Ask  the  pupils  to  describe  in  writii^  the  effects  upon  them- 
selves of  the  changes  noted. 

6.  Repeat  the  Ayres  study  of  the  occupations,  birthplaces, 

etc.,  of  fathers  of  thirteen-year-old  pupils,  in  a  small  city, 
or  community,  school  system.    Tabulate  the  returns.  (2a) 

7.  Endeavor  to  ascertain  the  specific  aims  of  every  teacher  in 

a  school,  or  system,  as  concerns  the  work  of  his  or  her 
class  for  -the  term  or  semester.  Note  the  different  alms, 
e.  g.,  (a)  vague,  (b)  clear  cut,  (c)  cultural,  (d)  disciplinary, 
(e)  utiUtarian,  etc.,  etc.  In  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
work,  how  may  the  immediate  aim  in  each  instance  be 
adjusted  to  a  broad  ultimate  aim  or  ideal  for  the  whole 
school? 

8.  If  certain  societies,  organizations,  or  groups  of  citizens 

(e.  g,,  corporations,  unions,  clubs,  churches),  were  form- 
ally to  denuind  that  certain  desires  of  theirs  concerning 
vocational  education  should  be  met  by  the  School  Board 
or  Superintendent,  aside  from  diplomacy  what  criterion 
of  values  should  determine  the  response? 

9.  Estimate  for  your  own  city  during  1910  the  percentage  dis- 

tributions of  workers  in  the  nine  occupational  groupings 
of  the  U.  S.  Census.  For  a  more  extensive  study  do  the 
same  for  every  city  of  more  than  25,000  inhabitants  in 
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your  state.  Data  may  be  obtained  fr«n  Vol,  IV,  U.  S. 
Census,  1910. 

10.  What  specific  types  of  education  seem  to  be  needed  in 

your  immediate  community  in  order  to  achieve  economic 
prosperity  and  better  citizenship  and  social  Ufe  for  the 
masses  of  the  people? 

11.  Study  the  methods  of  surveys  of  industries  made  in  Mimie- 

apolis,  Cleveland,  Richmond,  and  New  Orleans,  and  then 
endeavor  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  study  of  industries  from 
the  educational  viewpoint,  suitable  for  your  own  city. 

12.  What  is  the  law  regardii^  child  labor  in  your  state?    How 

is  it  enforced  in  your  own  community? 

13.  Sum  up  reasons  why  boys  and  girls  might  advantageous^ 

be  kept  out  of  industry  at  least  until  18  years  of  age, 

14.  Plan  and  execute  a  scientific  study  of  the  amount,  causes, 

and  results  of  elimination  and  remedies  therefor,  as  con- 
cern a  school,  or  a  system. 

15.  Make  an  ^e-^rade-pr(^;ress  study  of  a  school,  clas^ying 

the  children  into  nine  groups.  Do  this  by  security  school 
records  of  age,  and  terms  in  school  for  each  pupil.  Have 
the  older  pupils  describe  accurately  in  a  composition 
their  uses  of  time  out  of  school  with  reference  t«  (a) 
work,  (b)  play,  (c)  sleep.  Tabulate  the  data  in  the  com- 
positions and  relate  to  each  of  the  nine  groups. 

16.  By  means  of  a  blank  form  obtain  the  following  information 

from  parents  of  pupils  over  thirteen  years  of  age  who  are 
in  elementary  and  in  high  schools.  Occupational  prefer- 
ence of  parent  for  son  or  dai^liter?  Occupational  prefer- 
ence of  the  pupil?  What  trainii^  has  been  obtained  for 
the  preferred  occuj>ation?  Wiiat  other  school  is  it  de- 
dred  that  the  pupil  enter,  if  any? 

17.  From  night  school  pupils  obtain  data  concerning  (a)  present 

occupations,  (b)  past  jobs,  (c)  ambition.  Endeavor  to 
tabulate  this  information  for  practical  use. 
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Arguments  for  Vocational  Education 
Unwise  eq>ectations.  The  benefits  to  society  of  that  phase 
of  education  called  vocational  demonstrably  are  numerous  and 
important.  However,  some  of  the  benefits  attributed  to  special- 
ized traiuii^  for  useful  occupation  evidently  can  be  obtained 
from  many  other  phases  of  education.  This  observation  is  a 
valid  criticism  of  the  ai^uments  brought  forward  by  extremists 
who  see  in  specific  vocational  education  an  absolute  remedy  for 
evils  such  as  poverty,  ignorance,  and  crime. 

Twelve  reasons  stated.  That  vocational  education  lower 
than  college  grade  is  expected  to  meet  beneficially  economic  and 
social  needs  is  evinced  by  the  statements  set  forth  by  ita  ad- 
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vocates.  We  present  below  the  substance  of  twelve  propod- 
tions  fonnulated  by  the  Federal  Commission  on  National  Aid 
to  Vocational  Education  in  its  formal  report  to  Congreaa  shortly 
before  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  by  that  body. 
These  propositions  were  presented  as  ai^pmients  to  show  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  educational  needs  for  vocational  education, 
and  the  advisability  of  national  support.  Th^  were  written 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  before  the  World  War,  and  although 
open  in  j)art  to  the  criticism  referred  to  above,  nevertheless 
f^nt^  sound  reasons  for  the  strong  support  of  vocational  edu- 
cation below  college  grade.  The  thoughtful  student  will  note 
whatever  the  strer^h  of  the  arguments  may  prove  to  be,  that 
(a)  there  is  a  difference  between  the  mattCT  of  need  for  voca- 
tional education,  and  the  matter  of  advistdnlity  of  federal  sup- 
port; and  that  (b)  there  is  condderable  overlapping  or  duplica^ 
tion  in  the  twelve  reasons  as  set  forth  below  in  condensed 
fonn:(ll) 

1.  Vocational  TRAiNma  is  Required  to  Conssrve  and  Develop 
OUR  Natural  Resources. — As  the  asset  of  natural  lesources  lessens 
or  falls  in  the  scale,  the  asset  of  human  labor  rises  in  importance. 
American  agriculture  has  prospered  in  the  past  because  it  rested  upon 
the  basis  of  the  richest  soil  in  the  world — a  fertility  which,  with  the 
usual  prodigality  of  this  people,  has  been  treated  as  if  it  were  inex- 
haustible. This  favorable  condition  itself  has  delayed  [or  a  century 
too  long  in  the  United  States  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment with  the  States  in  the  systematic  trainii^  of  the  American  farmer. 
Only  thoroi^going  agricultural  education,  makii^  the  farmer  an  in- 
tell^cnt  user  of  the  natural  weaJth  with  which  Providence  has  blessed 
us  as  a  people,  can  restore  and  preserve  our  boasted  agricultural  su- 
premacy, .  .  , 

The  American  manufacturer  has  prospered  in  the  past  because  of 
four  factors: 

(1)  The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  raw  material. 

(2)  The  inventive  genius  of  this  people. 
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(3)  Organizing  ability  leadii^  to  production  on  a.  largescale. 

(4)  A  great  body  of  cheap  foreign  labor  of  the  firat  generation  work- 
ing its  way  upward  in  our  mldat  to  civic  and  industrial  worth. 

With  the  openii^  of  new  sources  of  supply  iu  foreign  countries,  and 
with  the  gradual  depletion  of  our  own  virgin  resources  in  many  lines, 
our  advantage  from  an  abundance  and  cheapness  of  raw  material, 
at  least  so  for  as  regards  conmiercial  competition,  is  a  decreasing  one. 
We  can  not  continue  to  draw  indefinitely  on  Europe  for  cheap  labor, 
nor  will  cheap  labor  in  the  immediate  future  meet  the  ui^nt  need  in 
American  industry  for  the  more  intelligent  service  necessary  if  we  are 
to  aatiafy  the  rising  demand  for  a  better  product  from  our  domestic 
aa  well  aa  our  foreign  markets.  In  the  proportion  that  our  resource 
factor  fails  we  must  increase  the  efficiency  of  human  labor  in  the  shop 
as  well  as  on  the  faim. 

The  conservation  and  full  utilization  of  our  natural  resources  cao 
be  accomplished  only  in  proportion  aa  we  train  those  who  handle  them. 
Public  discussion  and  legislative  fiat  must  be  supplemented  by  an 
agricultural  education  which  will  teach  the  farmer  how  to  make  the 
soil  yield  an  abundance  and  at  the  same  time  leave  it  rejuvenated, 
and  by  an  industrial  education  which  will  teach  our  woricers  in  shops 
and  factories  how  to  use  material  without  waste,  and  how  to  turn  the 
products  of  our  forests  and  our  mines  into  articles  of  higher  and  still 
higher  value. 

2.  VOCATIOSAL  THAININQ  18  NEEDED  TO  PREVENT  WASTE  OF  Hp- 

11AM  Labor. — The  greatest  treasure  which  this  country  holds  to-day 
is  the  undeveloped  skill  and  vocational  possibilities,  not  only  of  the 
millions  of  our  workers  everywhere,  but  of  the  great  army  of  our 
school  children,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  whom  pass  annually  from 
the  doora  of  our  elementary  schools  to  serve  in  the  shop,  the  field, 
and  the  office.  So  far  we  have  pven  but  little  attention  to  the  conser- 
t  vatioD  of  our  human  resources. 

\     Vocational  education  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  waste  of  labor 
•  power,  the  most  destructive  form  of  extravagance  of  which  a  peopk 
can  be  guilty. 

In  any  community  there  are  always  to  be  found  three  character- 
iatic  forms  of  waste  labor  power : 
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(1)  The  army  of  the  unemployed  or  the  involmitarily  idle. 

(2)  The  imperfectly  employed  or  the  untrained. 

(3)  The  improperly  employed,  the  acquisitively  rather  than  the 
productively  employed.  .  ,  . 

3.  Vocational  Training  is  Needed  to  Provide  a  Supplement  to 
Apprenticeship.— ^The  American  industrial  worker,  with  all  his  native 
qualities,  is  relatively  speaking,  becoming  more  unskilled.  Since  the 
schools  have  as  yet  assumed  no  responslbiUty  for  those  who  go  to  work, 
the  youth  must  get  the  rest  of  his  education  in  an  industrial  oi^aniza- 
tion,  which  no  longer  is  able  or  willit^  to  train  its  own  workers.  Large- 
scale  production,  extreme  division  of  labor,  and  the  all-conquerii^ 
march  of  the  machine,  have  practically  driven  out  the  apprenticeship 
system  through  which,  in  a  simpler  age,  young  helpers  were  tai^ht  not 
simply  the  technique  of  some  single  process  but  the  "arts  and  mysteries 
of  a  craft."  The  journeyman  and  artisan  have  given  way  to  an  army 
of  machine  workers,  performing  over  and  over  one  small  process  at  one 
machine,  tumii^  out  one  small  part  of  the  finished  article,  and  knowing 
nothing  about  the  business  beyond  their  narrow  and  limited  task.  The 
age  of  science  and  invention  has  brought  in  its  wake  a  great  body  of 
knowlec^e,  related  to  the  work  of  the  mechanic,  and  necessary  to  his 
highest  success,  which  the  shop  can  not  give  without  the  help  of  the 
schools. 

In  the  skiUed  callings  the  yout^  worker  seldom  gets  tlie  breadth 
of  experience  or  the  information  which  he  must  have  in  order  to  realize 
himself,  and  he  must,  under  present  conditions,  remain  on  a  relatively 
low  level  of  skill.  Most  of  those  who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  14, 
finding  the  doors  of  the  skilled  occupations  closed  to  them,  tend  to 
enter  all  sorts  of  low  grade  skilled  and  unskilled  industnes,  affordli^ 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  better  w^es  or  for  promotion  to  a  desir- 
able life  work.  In  the  absence  of  a  system  of  education  which  will 
follow  them  to  these  tasks,  and,  by  continued  training,  show  th^n  a 
way  to  efficiency  and  happiness,  the  time  which  most  of  these  children 
spend  in  the  factory  is  unprofitable,  both  to  themselves  and  to  society. 
The  few  adolescents  who  rise  to  success  as  wage  earners,  whether  by 
accident,  rule  of  thumb,  or  sheer  force  of  native  quaUties,  acquire  their 
skillatid  insight  in  ways  that  are  wasteful  to  them  and  to  business. 
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4.  Vocational  Traininq  is  Nbdded  to  Incrbass  WAOS-EAitNiNa 
PowBH. — The  practical  training  of  workmeo  in  any  pursuit  brings  both 
immediate  and  lastii^  economic  returns  in  increased  production  and 
wage-earning  capacity. 

5.  Vocational  Trainiko  is  Needed  to  Meet  the  iNCEEASma 
Dbuand  for  Trained  Workubn.— With  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  upon  our  industries  for  more  and  better  goods,  the  supply  of 
trained  workers  is,  relatively  at  least,  diminishing. 

6.  Vocatiowal  Tbainino  is  Needed  to  Offset  the  Increased 
Cost  op  Living. — -With  a  farming  area  practically  stationary,  a  rapidly 
increasing  population,  and  an  agricultural  class  whose  ability  with 
present  methods  to  meet  the  demands  for  lat^r  production  is  relatively 
diminishing,  our  national  appetite  has  outgrown  both  our  national 
larder  and  our  national  pocketbook.    Population  tends  to  press  upon 


7.  Vocational  Education  is  a  Wise  Business  Investment. — In 
the  last  analysis  expenditure  of  money  for  vocational  education  is  a 
wise  business  investment  which  will  yield  lai^er  returns,  not  only  in 
educational  and  social  betterment  but  in  money  itself,  than  a  similar 
amount  spent  for  almost  any  other  purpose.  The  Commission  recog- 
nizes that  boys  and  giria  can  not  be  valued  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
save  as  these  represent  returns  in  social  well-beii%  both  to  themselves 
and  to  society.  The  financial  argument  below  is  offered  from  that 
standpoint  alone. 

There  are  more  than  25,000,000  persons  18  years  of  age  and  over  in 
this  country  ei^aged  in  farmir^,  mining,  manufacturii^  and  me- 
chanical pursuits,  trade  and  transportation. 

If  we  assume  that  a  syst«m  of  vocational  education,  pursued  through 
the  years  of  the  past,  would  have  increased  the  w^e-eaming  capacity 
of  each  of  these  to  the  extent  of  10  cents  a  day,  this  would  make  an 
increase  in  wages  -for  the  group  of  $2,500,000  a  day,  or  $750,000,000 
a  year,  with  all  that  this  would  mean  to  the  wealth  and  life  of  the  nar- 
tion.  This  is  a  very  modest  estimate,  and  while  no  complete  figures 
are  available  it  Ls  probably  much  nearer  25  cents  a  day,  which  would 
make  a  total  increase  in  wages  of  $6,250,000  per  day  and  S1,S75,000,- 
000  per  year,    .    .    . 

Let  us  assume  further  that  the  ( xpectancy  of  life  ahead  of  youths  at 
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18  is  only  30  years.  Ab  increase  of  10  cents  a  day  in  wage-earaing 
capacity  would  on  this  aesumptJoa  amount  to  $30  a  year,  or  $900  in 
30  years,  in  additional  wages.  Ad  outlay  of  $150  in  training  between 
14  and  18  years  of  ^e  would  thus  be  made  to  yield  a  return  six  times 
as  great.  In  five  years  the  increase  in  wages  would  cover  the  total 
cost  of  vocational  training  for  each  worker.  If  the  increase  in  w^e- 
eaming  capacity  were  25  cents  a  day,  the  increase  in  tbe  wage  return 
in  one  year  would  be  $75  and  in  30  years  $2,250,  an  amount  15  tinies 
as  great  as  the  ordinal  outlay.  On  this  asaumption  the  increased  wage- 
eamii^  power  could  repay  the  cost  of  instructioo  for  each  worker  in 
two  years. 

8.  OuB  National  Prospbrut  is  at  Stake. — We  have  become  a 
great  industrial  as  well  as  a  great  agricultural  nation.  Each  year 
shows  a  less  percentage  of  our  people  on  the  farms  and  a  greater  in 
the  cities,    ,    .    . 

9.  Vocational  Training  is  Needed  to  Dbhocbatize  the  Educa- 
tion OF  THE  Countet: 

(a)  By  Tecognizing  different  tastes  and  abilities  and  by  pmng  an  equal 
opportunity  to  aUto  prepare  for  Iheir  life  work.     ,     .     , 

(b)  By  extending  education  through  part-time  and  evening  instruction 
to  those  who  must  go  to  work  in  lite  shop  or  on  the  farm. 

10.  Vocational  Tsaining  is  Needed  for  Its  Indirect  hut  Posi- 
tive Effect  on  the  Aims  and  Methods  or  General  Education: 

(a)  By  developing  a  better  teaching  process  through  which  children  who 
do  not  respond  to  book  instruction  alone  may  be  reached  and  edvcated 
through  learning  by  doing.     .     ,     . 

(b)  By  introdvcing  into  our  edvcatunud  system  the  aim  of  utility  to 
take  its  place  in  dignity  by  Ike  side  of  culture,  and  to  connect  education 
with  life  by  making  it  purposeful  artd  us^ul. 

11.  Industrial  and  Social  Unrest  is  Due  inXarob  Measure 
TO  A  Lack  of  Vocational  Training. — ^The  absence  of  opportunity  for 
creative  work  and,  hence,  for  full  self-expression  is,  without  doubt,  one 
of  the  causes  of  much  of  the  present  unrest.  The  tendency  of  large 
scale  production  to  subdivide  labor  almost  indefinitely  and  to  confine  a 
worker  to  one  monotonous  process,  requiring  little  save  purely  manip- 
ulative skill,  while  effective  so  far  as  the  material  product  is  concerned, 
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is  serious  when  measured  in  terms  of  human  valuee.  It  is  safe  to  say 
tiiat  industry  in  ite  highly  oi^anized  form,  with  ite  intense  specializa- 
tion, is  in  the  main  narrowii^  to  the  individual  worker,  and  while 

hands  "  alone  may  satisfy  the  immediate  demands  of  industry,  the 
failure  to  recognize  and  provide  for  human  progress  and  development 
is  producing  a  restless  and  discont«Dted  people. 

Out  of  this  unrest  comes  a  demand  for  a  more  practical  education  for 
those  who  toil;  an  education  that  will  better  fit  them  to  prepress  in 
industry  and  enable  them  to  rise  to  ranks  of  leadership  and  responed- 
mhty.  Everywhere  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  studying  the  con- 
ditions of  society  that  the  lack  of  practical  education  is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary causes  of  social  and  industrial  discontent.     ... 

12.  Higher  Standards  of  Living  are  a  Direct  REaci/r  of  Better 
Education. — Better  standards  of  living  are  in  the  main  dependent 
upon  two  important  factors,  namely,  an  increased  earning  capacity  for 
the  great  mass  of  our  people  and  a  better  understanding  of  values. 
Vocational  education  aims  at  both.  Where  there  is  intense  poverty 
there  is  little  hope  of  developing  h^jher  standards.  The  one  hope  of 
increasing  the  family  income  lies  in  better  vocational  traioii^. 

It  is  equally  true  that  vocational  education  enlarges  the  worker's 
vision  and  arouses  within  him  a  desire  for  prt^ress.  This  is  shown  by 
the  number  of  men  and  women  who,  by  means  of  further  training  and 
education,  raise  themselves  from  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labor  to  take 
positions  requiring  large  directive  powers  and  responsibilities.  Our 
only  hope  of  progress  is  in  helping  the  individual  to  help  himself. 
This  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  social  uplift. (11) 

Other  results  desired.  From  three  types  of  proposed 
schools— the  all-day  industrial  school,  the  fprt-time  school, 
and  the  evening  school,  the  CJommiasion  further  suggested  that 
many  desirable  results  n^ht  be  expected  :(1 1) 

First,  from  the  aU-day  industrial  school,  we  may  expect:  (a)  The  re- 
tention in  school  loi^r  of  boys  and  girls  who  now  are  eliminated  on 
account  of  lack  of  interest;  (b)  a  wiser  choice  by  them  of  a  vocation 
because  of  an  opportunity  to  test  ability  and  discover  likes  and  dis- 
likes; (c)  greater  certainty  of  success  in  a  vocation  because  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  definite  purpose  in  life,  of  an  increased  industrial 
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intelligence,  of  an  insight  into  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  trade, 
and  the  acquisition  of  Bufficient  skill  to  shorten  the  period  of  appren- 
ticeship; (d)  a  greater  readiness  to  profit  by  part-time  or  evening  in- 
struction for  the  sake  of  future  advancement  or  promotion. 

Secondly,  as  concerns  the  part-Hme  schools:  Nearly  4,500,000  bread- 
winners in  this  country  are  under  18  years  of  age.  A  majority  of  tbem 
left  school  before  completing  the  elementary  schools  and  are  unpre- 
pared either  for  successful  wage  earning  or  citizenship.  Formerly  the 
schools  largely  abandoned  tlie  adolescent  wage  earner  to  t^e  shop  and 
factory,  and  have  taken  no  further  responsibility  for  his  guidance  (a 
training.  This  is  unfortunate  at  the  age  when  a  you^  or  girl  most 
needs  instruction,  discipline  and  the  direction  of  social  and  industrial 


Part-time  instruction  while  perhaps  only  a  mitigatii^  device  pro- 
vides instruction  for  those  whose  education  at  present  would  be  termi- 
nated by  entrance  to  a  job.  The  purpose  of  part-time  schools  should  be 
twofold— (1)  To  increase  the  general  inteUigence  of  young  workers  and 
lead  them  to  understand  bett«r  their  social  and  civic  duties;  (2)  to 
increase  their  industrial  intelligence  and  skill  and  develop  capacity 
for  advancement  within  a  given  trade  where  such  opportunity  exists, 
or  where  it  does  not  exist,  to  prepare  for  some  other  skilled  and  re- 
munerative work. 

Thirdly,  it  is  believed  that  the  evening  school  is  the  only  ^ency  to 
do  a  large  part  of  urgently  needed  work,  although  it  may  be  only  an 
imperfect  and  temporary  ^ency.  "So  far  as  evening  work  for  men, 
at  least,  is  concerned,  it  is  probable  that  the  best  immediate  returns  in 
increased  economic  eflSciency  from  industrial  or  trade  training  come 
from  instruction  in  the  evening  classes  attended  by  adult  workers" 
(ibid,  p.  54).  "  The  part-time  school  is  particularly  needed  for  working 
children  because  both  physicians  and  social  workers  are  agreed  that 
the  attendance  upon  evening  schools  of  immature  children  under  16 
years  of  age,  after  the  strain  of  a  long  day's  toil,  briQ(p  in  its  wake  far 
more  physical  injury  than  educational  advantage"  (ibid,  p.  51). 

Dangers  in  Vocational  Education 

Calm  ^>praisals  due.     Naive  confidence  in  the  power  of 

a  new  vocational  education  to  cure  or  to  prevent  the  chief  evils 
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of  social  organization  should  be  met  by  calm  appraisal  of  its  real 
vaJues  and  dangers.  The  ai^uments  frequently  advanced  in 
behalf  of  vocational  education  encounter  opposition  more  po- 
tent than  the  easy  declaration  of  some  critics  that  vocational 
education  is  only  a  fad.  It  is  asserted  for  example  that  the 
vocational  education  program  "is  determined  by  an  incomplete 
vision  of  the  real  meaning  of  education,  and  that  its  aims  are 
indefensibly  narrow."  It  is  feared  by  some  that  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  prescribe  the  future  careers  of  boys  and  girls.  An  al- 
I^^  insurmountable  difficulty  is  the  impossibility  of  adapting 
specific  vocational  education  to  the  rapidly  changing  conditions 
of  commerce  and  industry.  The  development  of  vocational 
education  as  a  public  responsibility  is  also  opposed  upon  the 
ground  of  inordinate  expense.  Finally,  both  friendly  and  un- 
friendly critics  fear  lest  the  control  of  vocational  education  fall 
under  the  control  of  Eunister  or  selfish  interests, — a  real  danger 
if  corporations,  or  if  unions,  or  if  private  interests,  or  if  incom- 
petents, should  ever  obtain  sole  administrative  control  or  in- 
fluence in  schools  closely  articulated  with  the  processes  of  labor 
and  the  daily  welfare  of  the  masses  of  workers.  Equally  sinister 
would  be  selfish  control  of  executives  by  political  combinations, 
or  cliques,  or  personal  interests — a  possibility  against  which  a 
democratic  press  and  people  must  guard  zealously. 

Bawden's  defense.  W.  T.  Bawden  in  considering  some  of 
the  objections  mentioned  has  set  forth  refutations  of  each.  The 
accusation  of  narrowness  of  aim,  is  based,  he  says,  upon  the 
judgment  of  critics  having  in  mind  certain  private  institutions 
run  for  gain,  or  remediable  defects  in  administrative  machinery. 
Concemii^  prescription  of  future  careers:  "There  is  no  issue 
with  regard  to  vocational  education  under  14  years  of  age,  since 
as  Snedden  pointe  out,  there  is  little  or  no  serious  discussion  of 
vocational  education,  as  direct  and  purposive  preparation  for  a 
specific  calling,  which  now  contemplates  any  claim  upon  the 
years  required  in  most  stetes  to  be  given  to  compulsory  school 
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attendance,  namely  from  6  to  14  years  of  age.  Neither  has  there 
been  offered  any  serious  proposal  to  cui-tail  existing  opportuni- 
ties for  advanced  education  and  culture.  The  point  that  appears 
to  be  overlooked  in  this  criticism  is  that,  regardless  of  wl^re  the 
responsibility  lies,  there  are  thousands  of  young  people  who  are 
not  receiving  the  advantages  of  education  or  training  of  any 
kind."  The  objection  of  impossibility  of  adaptation  to  indus- 
trial change  is  met  by  four  considerations:  (a)  Specific  tnuning 
is  an  aaset  for  an  individual  and  gives  confidence  even  if  a  new 
calling  becomes  necessary;  (b)  the  problem  of  vocational  educa- 
tion will  not  be  solved  until  ways  and  means  are  found  to  fit  the 
individual  for  more  than  a  particular  "  job"-r-and  this  is  imder- 
stood;  (c)  the  possibility  of  scone  adjustment  on  the  part  of 
industry  itself  must  be  assumed ;  (d)  to  advocate  a  halt  in  the 
pn^ress  of  vocational  education  because  of  besettii^  difficulties 
is  unjustifiable  in  educators.(l) 

Vocational  education  of  less  than  college  grade  is  expensive, 
admits  Bawden.  Says  be,  "It  costs  the  pubhc  far  more  to 
educate  a  surgeon  or  a  lawyer  or  an  ei^neer  than  it  does  to 
educate  a  young  person  for  one  of  the  industrial  or  commercial 
pursuits  contemplated,  and  yet  there  is  no  great  outcry  against 
medical  or  l^al  or  engineering  education  because  it  is  ex- 
pensive." 

Biological  adiq>tatioii  essential.  A  real  dai^r  of  no  little 
magnitude  in  introducing  specialized  vocational  trainii^,  es- 
pecially with  emphasis  upon  articulating  the  school  with  the 
needs  of  industry,  is  neglect  of  biolt^ical  adaptation.  The 
demands  of  modern  industry,  and  of  schools,  often  ignore  the 
anattKnical  and  phyaiolc^ical  nature  of  men  and  of  women. 
Perfect  mechanical  adjustment  to  community  or  industrial 
demands  does  not  necessarily  imply  careful  regard  of  the  nat- 
ural capacities  and  functioning  of  our  organisms,  the  product 
of  untold  centuries  of  adaptation  to  environment  altf^ether 
different  from  modem  conditions.    Here  arise  grave  questions 
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with  regard  to  food,  ventilation,  sleep,  recreation;  the  protec- 
tion of  eye  and  ear,  and  other  sense  organs  against  uses  not 
suitable  to  the  inherited  ot^nian;  the  allotment  of  labor  as 
suited  to  age  and  sex  and  race.  Peculiarly  necessary  to  the  edu- 
cator who  seeks  both  a  scientific  and  an  ethical  adjustment  be- 
tween school  and  the  active  life  of  the  community,  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  of  adolescence,  as  revealed  by  peycbol(%y, 
anthropology,  and  sociology,  as  well  as  a  practicaJ  acquaint- 
ance with  industrial  conditions. 

The  Definitb  Rewards  op  Vocational  Education 
The  highest  conqtensatioii.  The  trend  of  available  studies 
leads  irresistibly  to  the  belief  that  increase  of  vocational  educa- 
tion generally  produces  superior  earning  power.  The  social 
significance  of  vocational  education,  however,  does  not  rest 
.solely  upon  this  demonstrated  result  measured  in  money.  The 
broadening  and  upliftii^  of  human  life,  the  help  toward  attain- 
ment by  the  individual  of  an  ultimate  aim  embracing  health, 
independence,  righteousness,  happiness,  and  altruism — that  is  a 
result  not  measurable  either  by  dollars,  or  by  chronoscopes  of 
the  laboratory. 

The  money-values  of  education.  Sound  elementary  training 
in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  science, 
facilitates  increase  of  earnings  by  the  ambitious  individual.  The 
peculiar  appeal  of  specialized  vocational  education  is  the  in- 
creased power  of  money-getting,  which  promises  for  the  individ- 
ual more  comfort  and  independence.  There  is  avulable  a 
considerable  bibliography(35)  of  studies  which  seek  to  prove 
that  monetary  recompense  and  social  distinctions  result  frcmi 
education, — elementary,  higher,  and  vocational,  e.  g.,  the 
studies  by  Charles  Thwii^,  W.  W.  Smith,  J,  C.  Jones,  Florence 
Marahail,  J.  M.  Dodge,  A.  C.  Ellis.  Ellis'  study  summarizes 
some  of  the  available  material  in  striking  form.(9)  Examples 
of  the  materials  he  summarizes  are  these:  Chancellor  Smith 
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showa  statistically  that  the  majority  of  men  in  high  public  posi- 
tions  in  the  Federal  Govenuuent  have  been  college  graduates. 
Mr.  Dodge  attempted  to  compute  the  capitaUzed  "value"  of 
laborers,  apprentices,  trades  school  graduates  and  technicEd 
school  graduates.  He  considered  the  money  value  of  a  worker 
to  be  that  sum  which  at  five  per  cent  would  yield  an  income 
equal  to  the  salary  or  wage  received.  His  results  suggest  the 
overwhelming  advantage  of  technical  training.  Similar  studies 
were  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Conmiission  on  Industrial 
Education,  and  by  tracing  the  records  of  graduates  of  such 
schools  as  the  Beverly  (Mass.)  Trade  School,  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Trade  School,  the  Milwaukee  School  of  Trades,  the  New 
York  Vocational  School  for  Boys,  the  Rochester  Shop  School, 
the  Newark  Evening  Technical  School,  the  Manhattan  Trades 
School  for  Girls. 

The  almost  invariable  deduction  made  from  such  studies  is 
that  vocational  training  produces  eventually  in  the  individual 
greatly  increased  earning  power  and  that  such  training  is  an 
antidote  against  that  great  evil  of  society — poverty.  However, 
valid  criticisms  of  the  above  type  <^  statistical  investigation  in- 
clude these  observations:  The  problem  has  sometimes  been  ap- 
proached in  the  spirit  of  one  having  a  caae  to  prove.  In  some 
cases  the  employers  mentioned  were  exceptional.  Too  small 
groups  were  studied.  Racial,  climatic,  and  gec^raphical  factors 
are  involved.  The  fact  that  persons  persevere  through  long 
training  with  definite  aim,  may  indicate  unusual  intelligence 
and  capacity  in  these  persons  at  the  outset  of  their  education. 
When  one  is  preparing  a  brief  for  vocational  education,  such 
logical  considerations  can  not  be  safely  overlooked. 

Poverty  and  education.  The  arguments  that  vocational 
education  will  mcrease  the  prosperity  of  the  individual  are 
alluring  when  one  contemplates  the  evils  of  poverty.  Poverty  is 
more  than  being  poor;  it  means  "  the  lack  of  due  food  and  lodg- 
ing and  clothing."    The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  blight  of  poverty 
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in  a  family  falls  heaviest  upon  the  ctuld.    Says  one  radical  in- 
veat^tor  graphically: 

No  more  responsible  for  its  poverty  than  for  ita  birth,  the  helpless- 
ness and  innocence  of  the  victim  add  infinite  horror  to  its  suffering, 
lor  the  centuries  have  not  made  tolerable  the  idea  that  the  weakness 
or  wrongdoii^  of  its  parents  or  others  should  be  expiated  by  the  sufler- 
ing  of  the  child.  Poverty,  the  poverty  of  civilized  man,  which  is  every- 
where coexistent  with  unbounded  wealth  and  luxury,  is  always  ugly, 
repellent,  and  terrible  either  to  see  or  to  experience;  but  when  it  assails 
the  cradle  it  assumes  its  most  hideous  form.  Underfed,  or  badly  fed, 
neglected,  badly  housed,  and  improperly  clad,  the  child  of  poverty 
is  terribly  handicapped  at  the  very  start;  it  has  not  an  even  chance  to 
begin  life  with.  While  still  in  its  cradle  a  yoke  is  laid  upon  its  after 
years,  and  it  is  doomed  either  to  die  in  infancy,  or,  worse  still,  to  live 
and  grow  up  puny,  weak,  .both  in  body  and  in  mind,  inefficient  and 
unfitted  for  the  battle  of  life.  And  it  is  the  con-iciousness  of  this,  the 
knowledge  that  poverty  in  childhood  blights  the  whole  of  life,  which 
makes  it  the  most  appalling  of  all  the  phases  of  the  poverty  prob- 
lem.faO) 

Preparation  for  self-support  is  an  abiding  value  in  vocational 
education  whether  for  the  son  of  the  poor  or  of  the  rich.  It  is 
a  mistake,  however,  in  emphasizing  the  economic  significance 
of  vocational  education  to  ignore  in  any  community  the  real 
causes  of  poverty,  which  are  manifold.  There  are  causative 
factors  which  only  the  individual  can  remedy,  such  as  the  ab- 
sence of  the  plain  virtues  of  industry,  honesty,  thrift;  ignorance 
and  lack  of  skill;  drunkenness,  and  addiction  to  drugs;  vice. 
There  may  be  low  mentality.  Unavoidable  conditions  may 
operate,  such  as  weather,  seasons,  enforced  idleness,  theft,  un- 
fair discrimination,  ill  health,  accident,  old  age.  Education  is 
more  potent  as  a  preventive  of  poverty  than  as  a  remedy. 
Education  for  health,  for  self-adjustment,  for  skill  and  knowl- 
edge, is  the  kind  of  vocational  education  preventive  of  poverty. 
Fronuwig  indeed  is  the  effect  of  wise  emnhasis  upon  this  kind 
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of  vocational  trwnJDg  to  combat  l^  preparedness  for  industary, 
not  merely  the  reality  of  poverty,  but  also  that  lifelong  ^ony 
(tf  thousands  of  men  and  w<Knen — the  dread  of  pauperism. 

LrrEHAcy  Needed  as  Well  as  Skill 
Etementaiy  educatioii  indispensable.  Inability  to  read  and 
write  b  not  invariably  a  dgn  of  low  intell^nce;  nevertheless 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  is  a  fundamental  requirement  of 
active,  far-^hted  citizenship.  Notwithstanding  the  lure  4^ 
higher  wages  and  of  greater  production  it  would  ruin  our  democ- 
racy to  encourage  trying  in  mere  skill  of  groups  of  workers 
without  ability  to  read  the  papers  and  books  of  the  day  and 
without  ideals.  Ignorance  and  crude  power  are  essentials  of 
bolshevism. 

The  tide  of  immigration.  In  some  progressive  stated  before 
the  World  War  a  Sood  of  illiterate,  ignorant  immigrants  was 
with  difficulty  absorbed.  More  stringent  immigration  laws 
which  invite  the  worthy,  intelligent  immigrant  and  exclude  the 
unfit  will  lessen  the  evil.  The  problem,  however,  may  becOTne 
acute  once  more  when  the  tide  of  immigration  swells  again. 
The  public  schools  are  being  called  upon  to  teach  adults.  The 
task  of  removii^  adult  illiteracy  is  as  important  as  special- 
ized trade  trainii^.  The  immediate  demands  are  for  the  ele- 
ments of  general  education,  and  also  for  unit  trades  courses, 
and  for  specialized  vocational  work  for  adults,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate adjustment  to  industry  and  to  secure  individual  pro- 
motion. In  the  multiplication  of  evenii^  classes  and  with  the 
incoming  tide  of  enthu^asm  for  highly  specialized,  vocational 
courses  of  the  unit  type,  it  is  necessary  not  to  overlook  or  slight 
the  condition  of  men  and  women  who  need  with  skill  of  hand 
also  ability  to  read  ea^ly  our  books,  journals,  and  laws,  in  order 
to  understand  the  habits  and  ideals  of  democracy. 

Talbot's  conclusions.  As  a  result  of  analyses  of  the  Census, 
Talbot  wneludes  that  some  states  wherein  the  proportion  of 
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adult  illiterates  to  literates  was  greatest,  are  now  showing  most 
rapid  reduction  of  illiteracy,  whereas  some  progressive  states 
are  now  at  a  standstill  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  illiteracy. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  done  good  work 
in  the  promotion  of  the  movement  for  the  removal  of  adult 
illiteracy  throughout  the  country. 

Crime  and  Vocational  Education 
Virtue  and  knowledge.    There  is  hope,  if  we  could  abolish 

illiteracy,  ignorance,  and  inefficiency  with  its  resulting  poverty, 
that  evil-doing  would  decrease.  However,  the  actual  corre- 
lation between  knowledge  and  virtue,  education  and  crime,  ia 
a  theme  as  old  as  Socrates. 

It  is  necessary  to  draw  distinctions  in  the  matter  of  crime,(10) 
and  also  in  the  matter  of  the  many  kinds  and  aspects  of  formal 
education.  A  political  criminal  of  one  age  may  be  a  hero  in 
another  generation;  crimifials  of  impuUe  are  often  persons  of 
excellent  training;  habitual  criminals  may  be  morons  or  defec- 
tives, or  they  may  be  victims  of  drugs.  Under  the  laws  of  some 
states  youths  adjudged  delinquent  are  so  only  technically. 
Men  of  education  and  position  may  be  secretly  monsters  of 
iniquity.  There  are  degrees  and  differences  in  human  error, 
misdemeanor,  felony,  vice,  crime,  wickedness,  sin.  Conse- 
quently no  brief  generalization,  such  as  "illiteracy",  or  "lack 
of  vocational  education"  can  suffice  for  an  explanation  of  crime. 
We  need  also  only  to  indicate  how  general  is  the  concept  "edu- 
cation", for  the  types  of  modem  school  are  exceedingly  varied 
and  numerous. 

It  seems  significant  that  hundreds  of  penitentiary  inmates 
are  men  who  never  had  a  skilled  trade,  Thomas  S,  Mosby, 
former  Pardon  Attorney  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  declares: 

Nearly  three-fourtlis  of  the  perBons  found  in  our  penitentiaries  are 
persons  unable  to  earn  a  living  excepting  at  the  most  rudimentary 
form  of  labor,  whose  means  of  livelihood  are  limited  to  the  most  primi- 
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tive  methods,  and  whoee  earning  capacity  is  at  the  lowest  possible 
stage.  We  find,  therefore,  the  maximum  of  dishonesty  with  the  min- 
imum of  eamii^  power.  In  other  words,  men  who  are  not  especially 
skilled  in  the  arts  and  processes  of  trade,  and  who  are  whoUy  untrained 
as  to  honorable  and  profitable  occupations,  are  most  likely  to  try  to 
gain  a  living  by  unlawfully  taking  the  property  of  others  (p.  135). 
Only  about  one-fourth  of  our  penitentiary  convicts  are  illiterates. 
Three-fourths  of  them  are  incompetents  (p.  138).  Trade  schools  are 
cheaper  than  reform  schools,  and  manual  training  than  convict  labor 
(p.  138).  And  there  is  not  a  prison  warden  m  the  United  States  who 
will  not  concur  in  the  observation  of  John  J.  Fallon,  of  the  Black- 
well  Island  Penitentiary,  that  "  The  statement  that  the  lack  of  a 
trade  is  a  potent  and  a  permanent  cause  of  crime  is  borne  out  by  all 
close  observers  of  penology."  (21) 

Vocational  education  for  juvenile  unfortunates.  Whatever 
may  be  the  efficacy  of  specific  vocational  training  aa  a  help  in 
the  reformation  of  adult  criminals,  it  is  a  generally  accepted 
belief  that  vocational  training  is  of  value  in  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  juvenile  delinquents.  Some  of  the  best  institutions  of 
America  maintained  in  relation  to  juvenile  delinquency  accept 
these  cardinal  principles: 

1.  The  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents  should  be  educa- 
tional rather  than  punitive. 

2.  Physical,  economic,  and  social  factors  are  causative  ele- 
ments in  delinquency. 

3.  Recognition  of  both  the  physical  and  also  the  psychic 
elements  in  the  causation  and  in  the  cure  of  juvenile  faults  is 
imperative. 

4.  Cottage  systems,  rather  than  the  "barracks"  plan  of 
housing,  are  more  conducive  to  home-hke  atmosphere  and  bene- 
ficial personal  influences. 

5.  A  moderately  good  home  is  better  than  a  good  institution 
for  a  child.  This  principle  is  recognized  in  the  Boston  placing- 
out  Qrstem. 
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6.  Useful  and  interestii^  occupations  may  have  therapeutic 
and  moral  values  and  are  therefore  essential  in  the  care  of  juve- 
oilee. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  modicum  of  general  training  in  elemen- 
tary education  juvenile  delinquents  should  be  given  (a)  the 
benefit  of  a  prevocationai  course  intended  to  help  in  the  choice 
of  a  definite  occupation,  to  disclose  opportunities  and  to  inspire 
to  effort;  (b)  later,  definite  training  for  a  vocation. 

Typical  modem  institutioas.  Typical  of  such  schools  are 
the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  in  Massachusetts,  the  St.  Charles 
School  for  Boys,  in  Illinois,  The  Glen  Mills  Schools  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, The  ChUdren's  Village  in  New  Yorlc,  and  the  Whittier 
School  in  California.  In  all  of  these  the  usefulness  of  occupa- 
tional trajning  is  recognized  and  provision  is  made  for  such 
education  in  the  care  of  unfortunate  youths.(15) 

The  Fellenberg  movemeat.  The  modern  tendency  to  care 
for  the  education  of  the  unfortunate  through  industrial  training 
has  sprung  from  the  philanthropic  spirit  of  Pestalozzi  and  his 
collaborator  Fellenbei^.  Says  Graves,  "The  poor,  the  defec- 
tive, and  the  delinquent  have,  through  vocational  training,  been 
redeemed  and  given  a  chance  in  life,  and  many  children  have 
been  kept  in  school  that  would  inevitably  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside.  Public  schools,  special  industrial  schools,  orphanages, 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  reformatories,  and  even 
prisons  have  yielded  rich  harvests  because  of  Pestalozzi's  first 
sowing."(13)  Philipp  Emanuel  von  Fellenberg  (1771-1844) 
belonged  to  a  wealthy  and  aristocratic  family  of  Berne,  Switzer- 
land. Hebelieved,  with  Pestalozzi,  that  immoral  and  wretched 
economic  conditions  in  Switzerland  should  be  attacked  by  means 
of  education.  The  ideas  of  Fellenberg  took  root  in  Switzerland, 
Gennany,  France,  and  Finland. 

In  the  United  States  the  Pestalozzi-Fellenberg  system  began 
to  appear  about  1820  to  1850.    A  large  number  of  institutions 
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spiai^  up  with  "manual  labor  features  iu  addition  to  literary 
work."  The  aim  eet  forth  was  to  enable  students  to  earn  their 
way,  and  also  to  secure  beneficial  physical  exercise.  Later, 
Carlisle,  Ebunpton,  and  Tuskegee,  adopted  this  type  of  tr^nii^ 
in  the  effort  to  solve  specific  racial  questions.  At  the  present 
time  scores  of  institutions  for  delinquents  and  defectives  embody 
something  of  the  Fellenbei^  industrial-physical-intellectual 
training,  although,  Graves  remarks,  "  without  much  grasp  of  the 
educational  principles  involved,"  In  the  year  1915  there  were 
1 12  State  Industrial  Schools  reported  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Ttese  schools  are  chiefly  for  boys  and  girls  delin- 
quent, or  destitute,  or  both,  committed  by  action  of  courts. 
There  were  also  62  stat«  schools  for  the  blind,  6S  for  the  deaf, 
and  37  for  the  feeble-minded.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the 
minds  of  some  persons  the  term  "industrial  education"  con- 
notes chiefly  education  for  delinquent  or  defective  individuals. 

ReSHABILITATION  of  the   DlaABLED 

Vocational  education  of  industrial  victims.  The  fact  that 
even  during  the  World  War  the  annual  numbers  of  industrial 
casualties  surpassed  the  casualties  of  war  is  emphasizing  the 
problem  of  the  industrial  cripple.  A  large  number  of  accidents 
in  industrial  life  are  trivial,  but  some  injuries  that  heal  quickly 
entail  ill  effects  long  afterward.  The  thousands  of  injured  per- 
sons who  lack  the  normal  use  of  skeleton  or  skeletal  muscles 
present  serious  problems  to  the  economist,  the  humanitarian, 
and  the  educator.  Employees'  compensation  laws  make  pos«- 
ble  some  mitigation  of  the  effects  of  mutilation.  Enforced 
installation  of  safety  devices  for  factory  and  railroad  prevent 
untold  evils.  The  presentation  in  Congress  of  the  bill  looking 
toward  the  physical  restoration  and  the  vocational  reeducation 
of  the  maimed  in  industry  was  a  further  step.  (36)  Why  not 
lessen  dependency,  and  pauperism,  and  increase  self-respect 
and  the  joy  of  living  by  prolonging  the  useful  activities  of 
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persons  handicapped  in  the  course  of  productive  work,  it  was 
argued. 

The  survey  of  cripples  made  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sets  an  ex- 
ample for  communities  desiring  to  understand  this  problem  and 
to  install  preventive  as  well  as  remedial  efforts.  This  report 
shows  the  surprisii^  enei^  of  many  handicapped  persons  who 
without  very  special  help  are  succeeding  in  occupations  of  wide 
range  or  variety.  The  study  gives  some  practical  suggestions 
for  legislation  lookii^  to  the  protection  of  the  employee  and 
the  employer.  The  placement  of  cripples  is  becoming  more 
difficult  because  of  the  employers'  liability  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws.  The  Cleveland  report  also  reveals  the  import- 
ance of  prevention  of  the  crippled  condition,  by  attack  upon  in- 
fantile paralysis  and  tuberculosis  as  well  as  upon  industrial 
practices  that  neglect  the  safety  of  the  worker.(5)  Especially 
instructive  in  attacking  the  problems  of  the  industrial  cripple 
are  our  recent  experiences  with  our  patriot-victims  of  war. 

Rehabilitation  of  disabled  soldiers.  Potent  is  the  appeal 
to  us  of  the  returned  disabled  soldier.  It  is  a  mark  of  social 
prepress  of  the  age  that  no  longer  is  the  world  content  to  reward 
the  disabled  soldier  with  a  mere  pension.  Practically  all  civil- 
ized countries  have  provided  both  for  the  physical  reconstruc- 
tion and  also  for  the  vocational  training  and  placement  of  dis- 
abled soldier3.(20)  The  record  of  this  movement  in  France, 
Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  is  particularly  interest- 
ing. In  Canada  remarkable  strides  have  been  made  in  this  work, 
under  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  Soldier^  Civil 
BeestabliskmerU .  (26) 

Rehabilitation  in  tiie  United  States.  We  in  the  United 
States  profited  much  by  the  experience  of  Canada  in  this  un- 
dertaking. Physical  reamstrudion  of  the  disabled  soldier  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  military  and  naval  authorities. 
It  included  medical  and  sui^cal  care,  functional  reeducation, 
occupational  therapy,  etc.    Under  the  Smith-Sears  Act  of  Con- 
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grees  vocational  training  ct  the  formeriy  disabled  soldier  who 
elected  such  trainiog  after  discharge  was  made  an  obligatioo  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  The  administration 
of  the  Smith-Seais  Act  was  an  important  activity  of  the  Federal 
Board,  in  addition  to  its  administration  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act.(28) 

Social  Pbdagoqt 

Pestalozzi.  The  faith  of  Pestalozzi  in  the  power  of  the 
school  to  regenerate  the  individual  and  society,  as  set  forth  in 
the  story  of  How  Gertrude  Taught  Her  Children  has  not  been 
lost,  although  the  years  have  brought  changes  in  the  crude  de- 
vices he  proposed.  Democracy  now  appears  as  the  hope  of  the 
world;  the  rule  of  kings  is  in  disrepute.  We  Imow  that  Nature 
is  not  perfect  and  society  can  not  exist  if  individuals  vegetate 
and  develop  under  Nature's  forces,  without  instincts  beii^ 
curbed  and  directed  by  reason  and  ethical  codes.  Even  the 
artificial  environment — the  industries,  and  homes,  and  schools, 
made  by  man,  must  be  altered  to  the  purposes  of  altruism  and 
ethical  idealism. 

Giddings.  One  of  our  sociologists,  Glddings,  expresses  this 
conviction: 

Democracy  will  doubtless  govern  crudely,  and  it  will  make  grave 
mistakes,  until,  in  our  impatience,  we  shall  cry:  Give  us  back  the  rule 
of  fhe  ^ted  and  the  wise!  But  not  1^  its  failures,  not  by  its  mistakes 
alone,  shall  democracy  at  the  last  be  judged.  Nor  should  it  be  judged 
only  by  its  power  to  lift  burdens  from  the  oppressed.  Whatever  their 
composition  and  whatever  the  impact  of  environing  forces  which  they 
must  resist,  the  nations  will  be  free  when  intellect  has  mastered  pas- 
sion, and  men  are  just  at  heart.  The  goal  of  mankind  is  neither  a 
leveling  of  those  distinctions  that  inhere  in  mind  and  soul,  nor  yet.  the 
exaltation  of  a  ruthless  superman;  it  is  the  evolution  of  a  superman- 
kind.  And  this  evolution,  like  all  the  evolution  of  the  ages  throu^ 
which  man  has  groped  his  way,  must  proceed  through  the  interaction 
of  organism  and  environment.    If,'then,  the  masses  of  men  are  to  he 
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enlightened  and  made  just,  the  outward  conditiona  to  whicb  their 
lives  will  be  confonned  must  themselves  embody  justice  and  must 
nobly  provoke  the  mind.  To  create  such  conditiona  is  democracy's 
great  task.  To  establish  them  throughout  the  earth  is  the  goal  of 
social  evolution.  For  it  is  also  genetically,  as  it  is  ideally  true,  that 
righteousness  exalteth  a  nation. (12) 

If  the  reader  now  has  gained  a  better  perspective  regarding  the 
significance  of  the  vocational  education  movement  as  it  is  re- 
lated to  democracy,  to  our  schools,  and  to  crucial  social  prob- 
lems, he  may  be  ready  to  inquire,  who  ia  equal  to  this  task? 
Under  what  definite  auspices  shall  this  movement  be  fostered 
and  paid  for?  In  the  following  chapter  we  shall  endeavor  to  un- 
fold scouB  of  the  problems  involved  in  answering  this  question. 

SUMMABT 

1.  Arguments  showing  the  need  for  vocational  education  are'  nu- 

merous and  often  valid.  Reasons  why  the  state  must  sup- 
port education  in  general  have  been  formulated  in  Chap- 
ter I.  There  are  urgent  claims  for  the  support  of  that 
phase  of  education  comprising  vocational  training  lower 
than  college  grade.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  argumente 
adduced  by  enthuaaste  for  the  support  of  industrial  edu- 
cation would  also  apply  forcibly  to  other  phases  of 
education, — e.  g.,  physical,  moral.  Expectations  of  social 
benefits  to  accrue  from  vocational  education  of  any  type 
should  be  kept  rational. 

2.  Calm  appraisals  of  schools,  curricula,  methods,  and  results 

in  various  kinds  of  education  are  needed.  Unmistakable 
benefits  will  come  from  vocational  education  imbued  with 
American  ideals,  but  there  are  dangers  to  be  avoided. 
These  dangers  are  threefold:  (a)  Acquisition  of  skill,  with- 
out ethical  ideals;  (b)  imitation  of  foreign  systems;  (e) 
interference  with  biolt^cal  adaptation  in  the  attempt  to 
conform  without  question  to  tbe  demands  of  industry. 
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3.  Poverty  as  a  rule  is  not  found  with  knowledge  and  akiU. 

Statistical  returns  indicate  that 'in  the  long  run  monetary 
rewards  follow  the  individual  who  has  special  education 
for  his  vocation.  However,  "the  broadening  and  uplift- 
ing of  human  life,  the  help  toward  attainment  by  the  in- 
dividual of  an  ultimate  aim  embracing  health,  independ- 
ence, morality,  righteousness,  happiness,  and  altruism" — 
these  are  definite  rewards  of  voisational  education  meas- 
ured neither  by  money  nor  by  chronoscopes. 

4.  Adult  ilhteracy  is  a  menace  to  our  -^mocracv  and  espe- 

cially in  states  where  the  rate Trf  -rfacrease  is  low.  In  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  training  in  special  skills,  the 
need  of  elementary  education  must  not  be  overlooked, 
since  democracy  is  to  be  preserved  by  an  intelligent  citi- 


5.  Ignorance  and  superstition  are  associated  with  crime  and 

evil.  Health  and  well-being  are  coupled  with  knowledge 
and  morality.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  statistical  facts 
about  the  relation  of  crime  and  education,  we  rely  stroi^y 
upon  knowledge  dominated  by  right  ideals  in  the  fight 
against  evil.  Crime  is  a  variety  of  evil  in  many  aspects. 
Prevention  is  a  better  pohcy  than  cure.  In  the  correction 
of  juvenile  deUnquents  forms  of  industrial  training  have 
long  been  in  use.  The  work  of  Fellenbei^  is  still  worthy 
of  study.  If  the  economic  and  social  benefits  de^red  from 
vocational  education  accrue  to  the  masses,  numerous  in- 
centives and  conditions  of  crime  will  disappear. 

6.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled,  whether  by  accident  in 

industry  or  by  warfare,  is  a  work  of  economic  and  humani- 
tarian ^nificance.  The  vocational  reeducation  of  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  sailors  as  undertaken  to-day  is  a  unique 
advance  upon  the  treatment  of  veterans  in  former  times. 
Pensions  have  been  found  inadequate  protection  from 
exploitation  and  insufficient  rewards  for  heroes.    Lessons 
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learned  in  the  rehabilitation  of  returned  soldiers  in  the 
future  will  be  of  value  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  dis- 
abled in  industry  whose  annual  number  at  present  is 
legion, — far  greater  than  the  number  of  our  men  wounded 
in  war.  The  centuries-long  faith  that  the  r^^ilation  of 
society  must  come  in  large  measure  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  schools  has  not  been  lost.  The  great  work 
of  reconstruction  after  the  World  War  for  Democracy, 
will  rest  ultimately  upon  the  schools  which  must  train 
citizens,  mothers,  and  eilicieot  workers. 

Pboblbms 

1.  To  what  extent  do  the  ai^uments  of  the  Federal  Commis- 

sion on  Vocational  Education  (pi^es  96  to  101)  over- 
lap? Evaluate  each  argument  as  applicable  to  your 
community. 

2.  Indicate  points  of  educational  hygiene  important  in  secur- 

ity better  biolc^cal  adaptation  in  your  school.  [See 
Dresslar,  8,  Terman,  32,  etc.] 

3.  Point  out  necessary  changes  in  some  local  industrial  plants 

if  better  biological  adaptation  of  workers  is  to  be  secured. 
(Consider  hours,  processes,  wages,  dust,  fumes,  tempera- 
tures, ventilation,  uses  of  spare  time  by  workers.) 

4.  Weigh  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of  Elhs'  study  of  the 

money  value  of  education. (9) 

5.  Ascertain  definitely  what  your  community  and  state  is 

doing  to  lessen  any  adult  illiteracy. 

6.  Make  a  report  of  a  personal  inspection  and  study  of  the 

uses  of  occupation  in  the  care  of  the  inmates  of  a  public 
institution  for  delinquent,  or  for  destitute  children  and 
youths. 

7.  Endeavor  to  trace  any  demonstrable  relation  between  the 

status  of  poverty  and  of  public  education  in  your  own 
community.   To  what  extent  might  specialized  vocational 
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education  for  trades,  for  agriculture,  or  for  home  matdiig, 
improve  conditions? 

8.  After  reading  Chamberlain's  views  on  education  and  crime, 

what  opinion  do  you  formulate  concerning  the  relations 
of  (a)  general  and  (b)  specialized  industrial  education  to 
crime  in  your  own  city  or  8tate?(3) 

9.  Trace  any  effect  of  the  work  of  (a)  Pestalozzi,  (b)  Froebel, 

and  (c)  Fellenbei^  upon  secondary  vocational  education 
in  this  coimtry. 

10.  To  what  extent  and  how  shall  training  be  given  for  h^hly 

specialized  industrial  occupations  and  other  related  call- 
ings, in  industries  where  unskilled  or  specialized  service  is 
in  laige  demand?  In  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen 
cloth,  occupations  number  about  100;  in  shoemaking, 
several  hundred.  Sunilar  tendencies  toward  "unskilled" 
service  are  noted  in  food-packing,  tobacco,  steel,  print- 
ing, lumber  industries,  etc.  Shall  the  public  schools  ood;^ 
erate  with  ranployers  in  the  supplying  of  such  workers? 

11.  Draw  up  a  working  plan  by  which  vocational  bomemakii^ 

courses  can  cooperate  with  homes  of  pupils  and  utilize  the 
equipment  and  facilities  of  the  home  for  trainii^  purposes. 

12.  Indicate  types  of  homemaking  courses  suitable  at  different 

ages,  e.  g.,  for  girls  who  will  be  wage  earners  when  14  to  25 
years  of  age;  for  girls  vho  will  remain  at  home;  for  ffiis 
in  industry. 

13.  Show  how  far  the  requirements  of  vocational  agricultural 

education  of  social  value  are  defined  by  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  successful  fanmng. 

14.  Distinguish  between  the  meanings  of  these  terms;  functional 

reeducation,  occupational  therapy,  vocational  education. 
(See  References  20  and  34,  below.) 

15.  State  the  aiguments  in  each  case,  why  the  state  should 

rehabilitate  (a)  the  disabled  soldier,  (b)  the  disabled 
victim  of  industry. 
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THE  AUSPICES  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  Factors  in  EducAtion:  The  qaestioD  of  Reponsibility;  eDTirDDiiieiit 
and  occupation;  share  of  the  family. 

Andeat  and  Modern  CraJtBinanship:  Apprenticeship  and  gQds;  the  loss 
of  precious  arts;  economic  changes  vs.  apprenticeship. 

Contemporary  Education  in  Relation  to  the  Population:  Ptoviaiona  for 
occupational  tnuning;  the  masses  unskilled;  bookish  tendencies. 

What  Schoob  Should  Teach  Vocations:  Vocational  couraes  in  public 
schoob;  pubhc  seatiment;  vocational  education  and  philanthropy;  cor- 
poration and  union  schoob. 

Federal  FoUcy  toward  Education:  Slow  devdopment;  some  le^slative 
history;  veto  of  Buchanan;  the  Morrill  Act;  Jonathan  B.  Turner;  signif- 
icance of  the  Morrill  Act;  federal  acte  summarized;  concerning  co(^>eration. 

Federal  Expenditures  for  Education:  Income  of  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical colleges;  total  of  federal  grants  before  the  World  War;  other 
federal  appropriations  for  education;  federal  support  of  vocational  educa- 
tion a  fact. 

Summary.    Problema.    Selected  References. 

The  Factors  in  Education 
The  qtiestitHi  of  respoi^bili^.  We  have  restated  in  Chap- 
ter I  the  general  reasons  why  democracy  must  support  uni- 
versal education,  and  also  have  presented  in  Chapter  IV  the 
arguments  of  the  Federal  CommisMon  concerning  the  needs  for 
vocational  education  lower  than  college  grade.  We  are  partic- 
ularly concerned  with  the  practical  question:  Are  the  respona- 
bilities  for  establishing  and  for  maintaining  occupational  train- 
ing for  the  masses  a  direct  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  States,  and  the  Municipalities,  or  does  the  obligation  rest 
upon  the  individual,  or  upon  private,  or  social  ^^ncies? 
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It  will  furnish  a  background  for  a  presentation  of  this  problem 
to  recall  factors  other  than  the  state  that  from  the  beginning 
have  contributed  to  vocational  education.  For  this  purpose 
we  shall  refer  briefly  to  the  influences  of  physical  environment 
or  nature,  of  the  tribe  and  family,  of  the  apprentice  and  gild 
systems,  of  the  later  operations  of  corporations,  unions,  individ- 
uals, or  companies;  also  to  the  philanthropic  institutions,  and 
finally  to  the  participation  of  the  government  in  its  various 
divisions— federal,  state,  and  mimicipal.  Other  related  factors 
also  invite  our  attention — for  example,  the  influences  of  the 
church,  the  theater,  the  press,  etc.,  active  as  educational  forces, 
but  consideration  of  which  we  must  omit. 

Environment  and  occupation.  Spurs  to  greater  human  skill 
and  knowledge  in  order  to  supply  the  necessities  of  life  are  not 
all  of  recent  appearance.  Industry  and  invention  have  always 
been  stimulated  by  the  needs  of  noimshment,  shelter,  clothing, 
habitation,  rest,  and  locomotion,  and  by  pleasure,  and  curios^ 
ity.  Rewards  of  skill  and  invention  were  in  force  long  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  Mason 
remarks  that  in  early  days  a  "man  seized  his  own  patent,"  His 
better  spear,  bow  and  arrow,  or  more  ii^nious  fishing  device, 
or  weapon,  procured  him  more  food  and  made  him  strot^r, 
gave  him  quicker  perceptions,  and  greater  dexterity  of  execu- 
tion, taught  him  the  superiority  of  mind  over  brute  force,  van- 
quished beasts  and  human  enemies,  and  perhaps  secured  for  him 
respect,  obedience,  a  following,  and  fear,  until  grown  stronger, 
the  skiUed  and  wise  made  dai^erous  any  infringement  upon  his 
"patent"  or  monopoly.  Encouragement  and  support  came 
early  to  the  ingenious  and  the  strong, — to  the  best  bow-4nakerB, 
arrow^nakers,  basket-weavers,  potters,  hunters,  and  ^hters. 
In  primitive  times  as  well  as  now  "the  great  procession  of  hu- 
manity drags  along,  too  much  encumbered  with  many  cares  to 
acquire  escdloncc  in  any  one  occupation."  (14)  (17) 

AU  of  modem  industry  goes  back  in  origin  to  man's  inevitable 
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reaetioDs  to  his  enviraQment,  the  diveisitr  of  which  nukes 
possible  his  industrial  activities  in  tb^  wide  laogt  fntn  [mmi- 
tive  occupaticms  to  present-day  Ofganiwd  and  spedaliBEd  eSort. 
Mason  claaafies  into  six  divisioos  the  occupatiooal  activities  of 
man  as  they  have  in  all  ages  been  infiuraiced  by  aivirooment : 
(l)  Chan^ng  or  ocMisuming  the  pfts  ctf  Nature,  as  in  the  worker 
or  leaner,  hunter,  fisher;  (2)  changing  the  form  of  natural  ob- 
jects, as  in  manufacture  and  mechanical  arts;  (3)  chan^ng  the 
fAaee  or  poaiticwi  of  himself,  or  objects,  hence  the  travder,  the 
carrier,  transportation ;  (4)  accounting  tor  and  expl^ning  things, 
hence  the  weigher,  and  the  explorer;  (5)  exchan^ng  thin^  or 
the  fruits  c4  labor — as  in  buying  and  selling,  commerce;  (6)  arts 
(rf  enjoyment,  as  in  uses  ot  food,  houses,  adonunent,  equipage, 
utenols.  Envinmment  supplies  raw  materiab  and  force.  Some 
ethnolo^sts,  as  well  as  some  poets,  p(»nt  to  envinnunent,  or 
Nature,  as  also  our  first  great  instructor  teaching  us  through 
imitation,  or  by  painful  trial  and  error.  "There  were  hammers, 
^mlets,  pins,  needles,  saws,  baskets,  and  sandpaper  at  hand 
when  the  human  artisan  first  became  an  apprentice,"  says  Ma- 
son. MoUusks  produced  dishes,  spiders  and  caterpillars  drew 
out  fine  threads,  birds  wove  nests,  beavers  conquered  floods, 
and  even  plants  and  trees  have  formed  vessels  and  fabricated 
cloth.  In  turn,  en\ironment  itself  has  been  teachable,  <w  re- 
Bpomdve,  for,  through  training,  grasses  have  become  grain,  wild 
flowers  the  exquisite  produce  of  florists,  and  deserts  have  been 
made  to  blossom.  Furthermore,  the  duel  between  Nature  and 
Man  has  been  a  factor  in  the  survival  and  development  of  skill, 
knowledge,  and  courage.  The  conquests  of  the  sea,  of  fire,  of 
electridty,  of  poisons,  of  disease,  are  instances.  The  savage  man 
overcame  intractable  material,  and  the  scientist  constantly  im- 
proves his  apparatus.  (14) 

Referring  to  sociolopsts  who  stress  too  strongly  the  notion 
that  the  human  race  has  borrowed  all  of  its  plans  and  methods 
from  Nature,  the  same  ethnologist  reminds  us,  "one  is  apt  to 
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fwget  that  the  best  of  instruction  has  do  effect  on  dull  pupils, 
as  every  pedagogue  will  testify.  The  forms  and  movements  of 
all  things  terrestrial  were  lying  before  the  senses  of  animated 
nature  for  milleniums  before  our  race  arrived.  How  few  of  them 
aroused  the  apperception  of  the  brute,  and  stimulated  him  to 
those  never-ceaai^  changes  which  constitute  the  life  of  prog- 
ress. The  profound  teaching  of  Nature  fell  upon  those  who 
having  ears,  heard  not." 

Necessity  and  the  desire  of  progreaa  early  effected  a  tendency 
to  organize  and  support  instruction  for  occupation.  This  tend- 
ency was  observed,  first,  in  family  and  tribal  life.  For  example 
here  is  an  illustration  of  the  education  of  a  Yucatan  Indian 
attributed  to  Morelet: 

When  he  is  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  a  machete  is  given  him  and  a 
load,  proportioned  to  his  years,  is  placed  upon  him,  and  he  is  made  to 
accompany  hia  father  in  hia  excursions  or  his  labours.  He  b  taught  to 
find  his  way  in  the  most  obscure  forests  through  means  of  the  faintest 
indications.  His  ear  is  practiced  in  quickly  detecting  the  approach 
of  wild  animals,  and  his  eye  in  discovering  the  venomous  reptiles  that 
may  lie  in  his  path.  He  is  taught  to  distinguish  the  vines,  the  juices 
of  which  have  the  power  of  stupefying  fishes  so  that  they  may  bo  caught 
by  hand,  as  also  those  that  are  useful  for  their  flexibility  or  for  furnish- 
ing water  to  the  wayfarer.  He  soon  comes  to  recognise  the  Leche 
Maria,  the  precious  balm  with  which  he  can  heal  his  wounds,  and  the 
guaco,  which  neutralises  the  venom  of  serpents.  He  finds  out  the  shady 
dells  where  the  cacao  flourishes,  and  the  sunny  eminences  where  the 
beea  deposit  their  honey.  He  learns  or  is  taught  all  these  things  early, 
and  then  his  education  is  complete.  (17) 

Share  of  the  family.  A  historical  sketch  of  the  relations  of 
the  human  family  to  education  would  show  that  it  not  only  pre- 
pares a  child  for  the  school  but  it  also  operates  powerfully  along 
with  the  school. 

Reigart  has  summed  up  some  interesting  illustrative  facts  in  this 
connection:  First  by  imitation  and  later  by  participation  the  child  and 
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youtii  of  primitive  society  learned  the  occupations  of  elders.  Hunting, 
shooting,  fishing,  fighting,  customs  of  the  tribe,  and  ceremonials,  the 
boy  learned  from  his  father  and  grandfather,  while  the  elements  of 
agriculture,  of  many  industrial  arts,  and  of  household  economy  were 
transmitted  to  the  giri  by  mother  and  grandmother.  Dynamic  was 
the  share  of  woman  in  the  development  of  primitive  industries  and  of 
culture,  which  in  manifold  form  we  have  inherited  and  amazingly  de- 
veloped. Opposed  to  Plato's  theory  of  the  communistic  nurture  of 
children,  the  early  periods  of  Chinese,  Roman,  and  Hebrew  history  ex- 
hibit family  education  as  dominant.  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Emperor, 
"thanked  the  gods  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  his  mother's  life 
and  company  a  considerable  while,  thoi^h  she  was  destined  to  die 
youi%."  Comenius,  to  whom  some  trace  modem  school  gradii^,  called 
the  first  six  years  "the  mother's  school."  Rousseau's  "real  nurse" 
is  the  mother,  the  "real  preceptor"  the  father.  Pestalozzi  in  Ger- 
trude and  Leofuvd  pictures  the  true  teacher  as  the  mother.  Educa- 
tional writers,  as  a  rule,  are  a  unit  in  magnifying  the  family  and  home 
as  a  factor  in  education,  and  it  is  an  error  to  assume  that  the  educa- 
tion by  the  family  and  home  was  suited  peculiarly  to  primitive  man 
but  is  utterly  inadequate  to-day.  Whether  the  reader  of  these  lines 
has  been  reared  upon  a  farm  or  in  the  city,  in  the  plain  home  of  a  wage- 
earner  or  in  a  sumptuous  apartment,  let  him  make  an  inventory  of  the 
useful  and  good  things  he  or  she  learned  from  mother  and  father.  Un- 
less the  reader  has  been  a  victim  of  exceptionally  unfortunate  parentage, 
doubtless  surprise  will  develop  from  the  extensive  inventory  of  funda- 
mental things,  things  of  occupational  value,  learned  at  home,  even 
under  modem  conditions. 

The  conception  of  state  support  and  control  of  education  we  have 
grown  to  accept  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Reformation  and  of  reaction 
gainst  cormpt  ccclesiasticiam.  This  neces.sary  step,  together  with 
the  unfavorable  influences  of  factory,  teoement,  apartment  house, 
and  hotel  life,  as  they  affect  the  home,  is  threatening  to  throw  the  whole 
burden  of  education  upon  the  public  Bchool.(24) 


No  welt-devised  system  c^  schools  or  courses,  be  tb^  gen- 
eral, liberal,  or  vocational  in  aim,  ignores  the  function  of  the 
Dormal  home,  nor  does  it  attempt  to  supplant  the  home.    Good 
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B  have  been  broi^ht  forward  to  sup[»rt  the  doctrine  that 
the  home  must  actively  participate  in  public  education — a 
participation  to  be  more  vital  than  the  mere  "hearing  of  les- 
Bons"  or  infliction  of  punishment  or  reward  for  the  quality  of 
school  work  accomplished.  Here  are  reasons  underlying  this 
obligation  of  the  home,  given  by  Reigart  and  others: 

(1)  Tlie  history  of  the  race  indicates  that  the  family  and  home  have 
furnished  the  essentials  of  occupatiooal  education,  or  at  least  the  neces- 
sary attitudes  and  aspiratious  for  Uberalizing  achievements. 

(2)  The  school,  however  good,  can  not  well  overcome  serious  n^- 
lect  in  the  home,  and  can  not  be  a  full  substitute  for  the  home. 

(3)  Continuity  of  social  influence  and  of  persons,  as  in  the  family, 
is  lacking  in  the  school,  where  the  pupil  passes  from  group  to  group 
and  from  teacher  to  teacher. 

(4)  Group  attainment  of  persons  of  the  same  type  or  class,  is  a 
virtue  in  the  school,  vrhereas  in  the  home  persons  of  different  ages  and 
in  different  types  of  labor,  work  in  cooperation,  discharging  various 
responsibilities,  and  thus  develop  individuality  and  Belf'-rehance.(ibid) 

(5)  When  we  are  puzzled  about  how  to  prevent  divorcement  of 
ethical  idealism  and  specialized  vocational  trainii^,  we  find  that  one 
antidote  to  any  ill  effects  of  exclusive  attendance  upon  vocational 
classes  where  only  skill  and  specialized  knowlec^e  are  taught  to  youths 
and  adults,  can  be  found  in  a  good  American  home,  with  it«  healthful 
hving  conditions,  potent  influences  of  personal  affection,  its  atmosphere 
of  goodness  and  sturdy  patriotism.  Plans  for  multiplication  of  special- 
ized vocational  courses,  need  to  be  drawn  in  the  light  of  requirements 
and  promotion  of  wholesome  living  in  homes  full  of  "old-fashioned" 
American  splnt. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Cbaftsmanship 
Apprenticeship  and  gilds.  Under  ancient  apprenticeship  at 
its  best,  the  apprentice  was  indentured  by  written  articles  of 
agreement.  The  master  was  obligated  to  house,  feed,  and  clothe 
the  apprentice,  as  well  as  to  teach  him.  He  was  also  required 
to  give  the  youth  moral  and  religious  training  suitable  to  a  boy 
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of  immature  yeiu« — i.  e.,  be  was  to  prepare  a  good  craftsman 
and  a  good  citizen.  "  Not  rarely  the  apprentice  led  his  master's 
daughter  a  bride  to  the  altar,  so  personal  W&s  the  relation  of 
emi^oyer  and  employee."  Scott  in  bis  historical  essays  declares: 

The  apprenticeship  syst-em,  as  it  existed  in  medieval  times,  offered 
opportunity  to  the  youth  of  leamiog  all  branches  of  his  trade.  The 
shop  was  small;  master  and  apprentice  often  worked  side  by  side  at 
the  eame  bench.  The  master  himself  woriied  at  all  processes  of  his 
handicraft,  and  therefore  it  was  comparatively  easy  for  him  to  t«ach 
all  processes  to  the  lad  at  his  side.  It  was  comparatively  easy,  too,  for 
the  lad  to  foUow  all  the  working  of  his  master  and  to  imitate  them. 
The  number  of  apprentices  t>eing  small  the  ma'^ter  could  give  each  one 
a  large  part  of  his  attention.  Furthermore,  as  there  were  hut  few  ap- 
prentices and  journeymen,  there  was  but  little  division  of  labor,  and 
therefore  but  Uttb  of  the  modem  tendency  lo  keep  a  boy  employed  on 
one  or  two  processes  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  It  was  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  master  that  the  apprentice  be  able  to  assist  him  at  every 
process  of  the  craft.  To  the  master,  too,  accrued  the  profits  of  the 
apprentice's  toil  during  the  latt^r's  term  of  service,  and  the  more  skill- 
ful the  boy,  the  greater  the  gains  of  his  employer. 

In  the  same  way  the  apprentices!  lip  system  favored  the  development 
of  artistic  ability.  The  long  term  of  service,  usually  seven  years  in 
England,  somewhat  less  on  the  Continent,  gave  opportunity  for  the 
acquirement  of  that  refinement  of  skill  so  necessary  to  the  true  artist. 
The  careful,  individual  attention  given  by  the  right  sort  of  master 
to  the  apprentice  enabled  the  latter  to  avoid  superficiahty,  while 
his  own  work  furnished  a  worthy  example  for  the  lad's  imitative 
poweis.    .    .    . 

The  efficiency  of  the  apprenticeship  system  was  guarded  by  gild 
supervision.  It  may  be  objected  that  I  have  praised  the  medieval 
system  too  highly.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  masters  sometimes  ill- 
treated  their  apprentices,  neglected  them,  and  failed  to  instruct  them 
properly,  and  that  apprentices  were  sometimes  idle,  thievish,  and  faith- 
less. All  this  is  true,  even  of  the  medievaJ  system,  though  most  of  thf 
examples  of  such  bad  conduct  come  from  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.    In  medieval  times  the  danger  of  such  bad  conse- 
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quences  was  lessened  by  the  fact  that  both  master  and  apprentice 
were  responsible  to  the  gild.  The  gilds  passed  many  ordinances  to 
r^ulate  their  conduct,  and  these  ordinances  were  enforced  in  the  gild 
courte.  Such  supervision  over  conduct  was  far  more  effective  when 
the  towns  were  small  and  the  actions  of  the  gild  members  open  to  close 
scrutiny  than  when  the  towns  had  grown  to  cities  and  less  was  known 
of  the  private  life  of  the  gild  members  and  their  workmen. 

The  supervision  of  the  gild  was  not  confined  to  observation  and  con- 
trol of  conduct,  but  was  extended  to  the  actual  work  of  instruction  as 
well.  Sometimes  the  gilds  specified  what  the  ma^^ter  should  teach. (26) 

It  has  beeD  Bi^gested  that  the  world's  goldea  age  of  artisan- 
E^p  b  represented  by  the  medieval  gilds  at  their  best,  and  that 
therefore  these  gilds  might  be  studied  profitably  by  industrial 
teaders,  somewhat  as  literary  men  of  to-day  study  the  cycles 
of  Homer,  the  Arthurian  romances,  etc.  In  London  during  the 
year  1422  there  were  listed  more  than  100  of  these  gilds — in- 
cluding gilds  of  judges,  doctors,  bankers,  tailors,  spinners, 
bookbinders,  builders,  weavers,  upholsterers,  poulterers,  hatters, 
dyers,  armorers,  vintners,  pewterers,  ropers,  tapestrers,  haber- 
dashers, fishmongers,  and  venders  of  cheese,  com,  wood,  wine, 
oil,  soap;  makers  and  sellers  of  goods  in  silk,  wool,  skin;  also 
iMt  makers,  glovers,  merchant  tailors,  etc. (11) 

Distance  in  time  adds  illusion  when  we  contemplate  the 
achievements  and  the  spirit  of  the  gilds.  Poverty,  disease, 
child  and  woman  labor,  as  well  as  parasitic  luxury  in  degrees 
not  ascertainable  by  us,  existed  along  with  gild  systems.  They 
who  crave  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  the  medieval  gilds,  e.  g.,  as 
attempted  in  the  modem  arts  and  crafts  movement,  point 
mainly  to  the  excellencies  of  the  gild  system  now  absent  under 
our  ^stem  of  specialization  and  machine  work.  The  gilds 
tended  to  make  an  aristocracy  of  expert  workmanship,  helped 
to  foster  pride  in  the  quality  of  products,  to  label  inferior  work 
as  disloyalty  and  to  crown  virtuosity  in  skilled  workmanship. 

The  los3  of  predous  arts.    There  are  many  legends  about 
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fflarvdoos  "lost  arte"  which  man  is  aUe^^  to  have  known  be- 
fore the  days  c4  steam  and  gas  and  electric  enpnea.  Preadmt 
HaH,  in  a  ciHidensation  of  various  matraials,  cites  the  oM  asaer- 
tioDs  that  in  art  the  realty  great  masters  are  all  dead  and  that 
no  modem  ompates  with  Homer,  Phidias,  Raphael,  and  Shake- 
^leate;  that  in  all  nati<His  there  are  only  about  250  to  300  dis- 
tinct stories,  and  that  even  seme  well-Jmown  jokes  are  traceable 
back  for  centuries.  We  are  UM,  says  Preadoit  Hall,  such 
things  as  these: 

That  in  Pompdj  we  lind  ground,  cdored,  and  common  window  glass; 
dut  the  Chinese  had  a  colorieas  ^lass  which,  when  filled  with  a  coktr- 
leaB  fluid,  seemed  to  be  full  of  fish;  that  a  Rcxnan  in  the  day  of  St. 
Paul  had  a  giasa  cup  which,  when  dashed  to  the  pavement  and  dented, 
could  be  hammered  into  shape;  that  besides  tins  malleable  ^asa  there 
was  another  specimen  which,  hung  up  by  one  end,  would  dwindle  to  & 
thread  and  become  as  flexible  as  wool;  in  Rome  they  made  a  solid  bit  of 
^ass  in  the  center  of  which  was  a  colored  drop  which,  must  have  been 
poured  into  it,  which  was  as  large  as  a  pea,  finely  mottled  with  shifting 
huee;  the  case  of  Genoa  was  a  sohd  emerald,  said  to  have  been  the 
Queen  of  Sheba's  gift  to  Solomon  and  used  by  our  Savior  at  the  Last 
Supper,  and  which  Napoleon  brought  to  France;  Cicero  said  he  saw 
the  entire  Iliad  written  on  a  skin  roUed  to  the  compass  of  a  nut  shell; 
could  this  have  been  photography?  Nero  had  a  ring  with  a  gem  which 
he  used  as  an  opera  ^ase;  Bunsen  tells  of  a  signet  ring  from  Cheops  so 
finely  engraved  that  the  inscription  is  invisible  except  with  a  stro% 
glass;  PbiUips  knew  a  man  who  had  a  ring  with  a  stone  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  with  the  naked  %ure  of  Hercules,  in  which  with 
glasses  you  could  tell  every  muscle  and  couut  the  hairs  on  the  eyebrows, 
which  must  have  been  made  with  a  magnifyii^  glass;  the  old  Tynan 
colors  are  so  permanent  that  they  flame  up  now  when  unearthed;  a 
Cashmere  shawl  worth  $30,000  is  described,  with  300  distinct  hues 
and  colors  which  the  best  dyers  in  Europe  can  hardly  distinguish. 
When  the  English  plundered  the  Summer  Palace  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  they  found  wrought  metal  vases  of  many  kinds  far  beyond 
European  skill;  the  Damascus  blades  of  the  Crusaders,  though  not 
gilded,  are  as  bright  as  they  were  eight  centuries  ago;  there  was  one  at 
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the  London  exhibition,  "the  point  of  which  could  be  made  to  touch 
the  hilt"  and  which  could  be  put  into  its  scabbard  like  a  corkscrew; 
the  London  watchmakers  found  the  best  steel,  not  in  Sheffield,  but  in 
the  Punjab;  the  first  needle  made  in  Ei^land  was  by  a  negro  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII,  and  when  he  died  his  art  died  with  him;  the  first 
African  travelers  found  a  tribe  in  the  interior  who  gave  them  better 
razors  than  they  knew.  Walter  Scott  described  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion  as  severing  a  bar  of  iron,  whereupon  Saladin  took  an  eiderdown 
pillow  and  cut  it  in  two  with  his  sword,  and  then  threw  up  the  lightest 
scarf  in  the  air  and  severed  it  before  it  descended;  a  Hindoo  in  Cal- 
cutta threw  a  handful  of  fiosa  sitk  into  the  air  and  cut  it  in  several  pieces 
before  it  touched  the  ground ;  it  was  thoi^ht  a  triumph  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  have  set  up  the  obelisk  in  Home  on  one  end,  yet  the  Egyp- 
tians  quarried  it  and  carried  it  150  miles;  the  capital  of  Pompey's  pillar 
is  100  feet  high  and  weighs  2,000  pounds.  Arago  thinks  that  the  rail- 
road dates  back  to  E^ypt,  and  that  the  Egyptians  knew  steam;  the 
DuchesB  of  Burgundy  took  a  necklace  from  a  mummy  and  wore  it 
to  a  ball  in  the  Tuileries  and  everyone  marveled. 

The  true  craftsman  should  always  have  in  mind  the  praise  and  blame 
not  of  the  masses  but  of  the  master.  This  ought  not  to  be  hard  when 
one  is  young  and  able  to  see  the  good  in  everything.  Plant  forms, 
wings  of  birds,  butterflies,  and  hec^erowa  can  be  sources  of  su^estive 
inspiration  and  motives  of  design.  Craftsmen  must  fight  against 
dreary  monotony  in  both  conception  and  execution.  (11) 

It  ia  problematic  whether  many  valuable  "lost  arta"  have 
ever  been  lost  beyond  the  sagacity  of  man,  since  the  vanishing 
of  prehistoric  peoples.  The  reasons  why  arts  are  lost  are  that 
"they  either  become  antiquated  by  others  higher  in  the  scale, 
or  because  they  were  practised  by  a  limited  number  whose 
secret  died  with  them."  Neither  is  the  charge  that  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  has  not  lessened  human  toil  and  pain 
alt<^ther  convincing  when  we  contrast  the  uses  of  train  and 
ox-eart,  steamship  and  galley,  sewii^  machine  and  needle, 
steam  thresher  and  flail,  gasoline  tractor  and  crude  plow, 
strong-arm  sui^ery  and  anesthesia.    True  it  is,  unsanitary  shops 
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reeking  with  bad  air  and  filth,  long  hours,  unpleasant  super- 
vision, monotony,  speedii^-up  schemes,  the  turning  of  men  and 
wcnnen,  boys  and  girls,  into  automata  or  slaves  of  machines  at 
starvation  wages — that  all  these  possible  evils  of  our  modem 
factory  system  are  not  infrequent  concomitants  of  the  use  of 
machinery  instead  of  craftsmanship, 

Snedden  points  out  that  while  mass  production,  and  attendant 
specialization  is,  or  appears  to  be,  attended  by  social  evils, 
nevertheless  the  way  is  not  backward  towards  the  old  order,  but 
forward  towards  the  correction  of  evils  found.  Long  hours 
of  labor,  unhygjenic  surroundings,  premature  employment  of 
youths,  physical  or  nervous  deformation  due  to  excesavely  nar- 
row routine— none  of  these  represent  inherent  shortcomings,  and 
all  are  readily  subject  to  correction — ^far  more  so,  indeed,  in 
many  cases  than  the  economic  ills  resident  in  individualistic 
handicraft  production  as  still  found  in  China,  Turkey,  Rusm, 
and  other  economically  backward  countries.  (28) 

Economic  changes  vs.  apprenticeship.  Some  of  the  causes 
of  the  loss  of  craftsmansliip  with  its  many  excellent  moral  and 
physical  accompaniments  are  these:  (a)  SpeciaUzation  and 
standardization  in  the  manufacture  of  products  now  necessary 
to  meet  consumer's  demands  and  competition  have  made  im- 
perative a  concentrated  attention  to  single  processes  and  parts, 
e.  g.,  in  the  manufacturing  processes  for  automobile  parts,  dy- 
namos, engines,  furniture,  cooperage,  shoes,  clothing,  watches, 
food  products,  (b)  Child  and  woman  labor  has  been  exploited 
by  unscrupulous  manufacturers,  especially  where  there  is  de- 
manded not  craftsmanship  and  intelligence,  but  merely  an 
automatized  tending  of  machines,  e.  g,,  in  cotton  mills,  can, 
cigarette,  paper-box,  clothing,  and  shoe  factories,  (c)  Decay  of 
apprenticeship  has  increased  the  drifting  aimlessness  of  youth. 
Often  the  "apprentice"  is  not  tai^ht^he  is  only  a  helper,  or  a 
menial  on  low  wages.  Stupid  monotony  repels  a  youth,  and  he 
drifts  from  job  to  job. 
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Enthusaste  who  have  contemplated  the  excellencies  of  the 
apprentice  and  gild  systems  have  advocated  and  hoped  for  a 
restoration  of  these  systems  as  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  in- 
dustrial education.  Certain  apprenticeship  agreements  may 
yet  be  found  and  there  are  cooperative  agreements,  as  in  Minne- 
apolis and  Chicago,  for  the  part-time  education  of  apprentices. 
We  can  not  ignore,  however,  the  still  existing  factors  which  were 
instrumental  in  breaking  down  apprenticeship:  namely,  factory 
systems;  social  gulfs  between  employer  and  employees,  or  at 
least  impossibility  of  an  employer  coming  into  personal  contact 
with  lai^  masses  of  employees;  ant^onisms  that  arise  between 
capitalistic  and  employed  groups;  the  impracticability  of  teach- 
ii^  some  processes  except  in  plants  utilizing  these  processes. 
The  apprenticeship  and  gild  system  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  in 
its  surviving  forms  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  of  present 
day  occupations,  from  the  standpoint  of  either  the  youth  or  the 
employer. 

In  Canada  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  the  decay  of  the 
apprenticeship  system  is  observed,  and  the  general  testimony  is 
to  the  effect  that  systematic  industrial  and  technical  education 
of  hand  workers  and  of  foremen,  exists  in  comparatively  few 
places.  The  Royal  Commission  reported  as  follows  in  the  year 
1913: 

The  system  of  training  young  men  and  women  as  apprentices,  is 
becoming  less  common  than  formerly.  In  some  trades  it  has  disap- 
peared as  a  system  and  learners  are  expected  and  required  to  pick  up 
the  trade  as  best  they  can.  Tlie  introduction  and  use  of  machinery 
where  hand  labor  was  formerly  employed  is  given  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes  for  the  change.  In  a  few  shops,  notably  the  shops  of  the  rail- 
way companies,  instruction  classes  and  systematic  instructiott  in  the 
shops  and  at  machines  have  been  provided  to  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  country  and  the  growth  of  towns  and 
cities,  have  provided  the  Im«  of  relatively  hi^  wages  for  boys  and  ©ria 
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of  fourteen  jreais  and  youDger.  Iliat  attracts  them  to  leave  echooleariy. 
frequently  Bucb  young  people  accept  places  and  b^iu  work  for  which 
little  traiuiog  is  required  and  in  triiidi  experieoce  does  not  lead  to  the 
acquisition  of  ability  or  skill  in  a  trade  or  occupation  widdi  affords 
pennanent  employment  or  is  suitable  for  mature  years.  Many  wit- 
nesses were  of  the  opinion  tbat  at  least  part  of  a  remedy  would  come 
throi^  schools  or  courses  of  study  which  provided  more  hand  work 
of  a  constructive  kind. 

A  great  deal  of  testimony  was  received  indicating  that  property 
organized  hand-and-^^-training  with  constructive  work,  was  helpful 
in  deve1oi»ng  the  powers  of  children  from  the  kindei^^arten  classes 
upwards.  The  teachers  iriio  bad  experience  spoke  high^  of  its  value 
in  qualifying  the  children  to  take  up  bench  and  table  woik  in  Manual 
Training  and  Domestic  Science  in  later  years;  they  also  testified  that 
jfae  hand  work  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  pupila  in  what  were 
called  book  studies. 

Those  opinions  found  confirmation  In  the  practice  of  schools  ob- 
served in  other  countries,  notably  Munich  in  Germany,  Edinburgh  in 
Scotland,  Leeds  in  England,  and  Rochester  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
(25) 

CONTEMPOBABT  EDUCATION  IK  RELATION  TO  THE  POPULATION 

Provisiims  for  occiqtational  training.  Since  the  passing  <^ 
apprenticeship  and  of  the  gilds,  what  provisions  are  there  for 
the  occupational  training  of  the  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
population  who  do  not  pass  through  the  courses  of  collegiate  or 
professional  schools?  How  shall  vocational  education  lower 
than  college  be  supported,  in  behalf  of  the  prospective  and  pres- 
ent workers  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries;  in 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry;  in  transportation; 
in  trade  and  commerce;  in  home-making;  in  dcHnestic  and  per- 
stmal  service? 

Two  sets  of  general  facts  appear  preliminary  to  further  dis- 
cus^on  of  this  subject:  (1)  The  general  nature  of  occupational 
activities  as  they  are  distributed  among  the  population;  (2)  the 
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subjects  actually  being  taken  as  a  rule  l^  high  school  pupils  in 
America. 

1.  The  first  eet  of  facts  is  obt^nable  in  detail  from  the  U,  S. 
Census  (Vol.  IV,  1910,  pages  18-27),  and  is  set  forth  in  Table  11, 
page  69  and  Figures  I  and  II,  pages  72  and  73,  of  this  book. 
The  (a)  overwhelming  predominance  of  occupations  other  than 
professional  and  clerical  is  evident;  evident  also  are  (b)  marked 
variations  in  different  geographical  areas,  (c)  different  occupa- 
tional tendencies  in  the  sexes,  (d)  changes  in  occupational  dis- 
tributions during  the  past  thirty  years. 

With  these  general  occupational  distributions  in  mind  we 
may  again  weigh  the  obstinate  facts  that  less  than  one  half  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  population  are  enrolled  in  our  collies,  uni- 
ver^ties,  and  professional  schools  combined ;  that  in  ail  high  or 
secondary  schools  there  are  enrolled  1.6  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion; in  all  elementary  schools,  about  20  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. Or  stating  it  in  another  way:  During  the  year  1915,  of 
the  total  school  enrollment  of  the  country,  91.3  per  cent  were  in 
the  elementary  schools,  7.1  per  cent  in  the  high  schools,  and  1.8 
per  cent  in  the  higher  institutions.  Of  each  100  children  who 
entered  the  elementary  grades  in  1906-1907  about  12  graduated 
from  high  school  in  1918. 

The  masses  unskilled.  A  distinction  should  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  evaluation  of  general  el^nentary  education  as  being 
(a)  fundamerUal  to  all  occupations,  and  (b)  sufficienl  for  all  occupa- 
tions. It  is  agreed  that  general  elementary  education  is  desir- 
able for  all  occupations;  it  is  inadequate  preparation  for  scores 
of  occupations. 

Unless  we  regard  the  education  of  the  elementary  schools 
and  of  the  Srst  years  of  the  high  school  as  distinctly  vocational 
in  result,  it  is  evident  that  the  majority  of  pupils  who  enter 
public  schools  obtain  therein  no  specialized  vocational  trainii^ 
whatever,  while  the  less  than  the  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  our 
population  within  colleges,  univerdties,  and  professional  schools 
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may  enjoy  abuadaat  and  publicly  suppcnled  facilities  ior  ocv 
cupatiooal  or  pn^essional  training  in  addititm  to  tbe  pr^imi- 
nary,  g^ieral  training  tb^  have  already  received  in  fWnMitory 
and  in  high  schocds. 

It  is  lamentable  that  more  students  are  not  enndled  in  our 
cc^eges  and  universities,  the  capadty  <^  which  fcH-  produdng 
leaders  has  been  demonstrated  in  abmidant  measure.  Doubtless 
moral  suasion  might  lead  greater  numbers  of  boys  and  giris  to 
per^st  in  schools  until  a  collie  truning  is  achieved.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  economic  conditions  prevent  numbers 
from  continuing, — and  whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  relativ^y 
diminutive  enrollment  in  higher  institutions,  we  ciHifront  a 
serious  fact.  The  picture  we  have  drawn  is  of  an  undemocratic 
condition  not  to  be  rectified  by  lessened  support  <A  our  higher 
institutions,  but  rather  by  thoroughly  reorganizing  our  lower 
and  secondary  schools,  and  by  keeping  youth  in  school  unUI  at 
least  axteen  years  of  age.  The  high  schools  are  popularly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  collies  of  the  people.  The  movement  toward 
the  junior  high  school  and  the  senior  high  school,  together 
with  plans  for  reorganization  of  practically  every  phase  <rf  sec- 
ondary education,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  result  eventually  in  de- 
sirable ciianges. 

2.  The  second  set  of  facts  referred  to  above,  is  obtainable 
from  the  U.  S.  Education  Report  for  1917,  Vol.  II,  page  12. 
We  reproduce  cm  page  137  a  table  which  as  an  exhibit  of  general 
tendency  merits  study.  Obaeniers  of  the  movement  for  second- 
ary education  must  applaud  the  progress  made  during  the  past 
ten  years  in  the  multipUcation  of  excellent  high  schools  and  reor- 
ganizations with  the  aim  of  socializing  the  high  school.  The 
following  table,  however,  shows  what  have  been  the  prevailing 
general  tendencies  in  the  high  schools  throughout  the  country. 
The  table  should  not  be  iuterpreted  rashly,  because  (a)  it  rep- 
resents orJy  mass  figures,  for  the  period  ended  in  1915;  (b)  the 
Dercentages  for  1915  and  for  preceding  years  are  calculated 
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upcm  different  bases;  and  (c)  tme  cause  ot  the  condilioDS  sbowD 
is  t^t  sdentific  subjects  are  often  placed  by  scbo(d  authorities 
in  the  upper  years  of  tiie  high  school  or  in  classes  before  attun- 
ing which  thousands  of  pupils  are  eliminaied.  These  statistics 
suggest  that  the  trend  of  the  high  schools  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  has  been  academic  as  a  rule,  and  tiiat  they  have  been 
suited  especially  to  the  needs  of  prospective  teachers  of  bookish 
subjects  and  to  academic  students.  f)ven  science, — physics, 
pbym<dogy,  geology,  astronomy,  and  manual  tnuuing, — and 
also  agriculture  and  industrial  training,  have  had  relatively  un- 
important places.  The  science  courses  are  taken  by  relatively 
smaU  numbers.  In  publicly  supported  high  schools  of  the  dates 
indicated,  overwhelmingly  more  students  took  rhetoric,  algebra, 
Latin,  English  literature,  and  history  than  any  other  subjects. 
The  numbers  taking  phydcs,  chemistry,  physiology,  astronmny, 
axe  far  less,  and  the  relative  percentages  are  lower  than  those 
tA  twenty  years  ago,  a  time  of  reputedly  less  science  than  to-day. 
The  percent^^  for  commercial  and  industrial  subjects  are 

Bookish  tendencies.  In  different  localities  the  numbers  of 
students  taking  different  studies  will  of  course  vary  from  these 
central  tendencies  noted  in  the  U.  S.  Education  Report.  Un- 
less the  tendencies  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  been  modi- 
fied suddenly,  one  can  hardly  generate  from  these  general  sta- 
tistics any  great  fear  lest  vocational  education,  particularly  of 
the  specialized,  industrial  type  for  our  boys  over  fourteen  years 
of  age,  will  overrun  in  the  near  future  the  high  schools — for  the 
f^ures  reveal  unmistakably  the  academic  influences  that  have 
prevailed  in  American  high  schools,  so  far  as  enrollments  in 
subjects  is  concerned.  The  claim  of  the  secondary  school  for 
public  support  can  not  be  weighed  justly  except  in  the  light  of 
the  kind  of  education  that  is  beii^  ^ven  by  them  to  our  sons 
and  dai^hters.  Progressive  communities  in  many  instances 
have  already  reorganized  secondary  schools.    In  the  East,  West, 
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Korth,  and  South  are  scores  of  high  schools  erected  during  the 
past  t«n  years,  that  rise  high  above  the  country-wide  averages 
for  almost  any  asf>ectof  secondary  education.  Students  of  sec- 
ondary education,  such  as  the  lamented  Johnston,  and  Lange, 
Claxton,  Snedden,  Monroe,  Holliater,  and  Inglis  have  contrib- 
uted successfully  to  train  a  new  generation  of  superior  teachers 
with  better  views  of  the  responsibility  of  the  high  school  toward 
the  state  and  society. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  also  that  able  commissions  and  com- 
mittees have  under  way  plans  and  recommendations  for  the 
entire  reorganization  of  secondary  education  in  this  country, — a 
reorganization  doubtless  that  will  be  foi^ht  at  every  step  just 
as  the  introduction  of  industrial  education  into  public  educa- 
tion has  been  combated  by  ultraconservatives  at  every  turn. 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  democracy  flourishes  under  discussion, 
especially  when  discussion  is  tempered  by  a  ballast  of  facts 
gained  through  experiment. 

What  Schools  Snouin  Teach  Vocations? 
Vocatioaal  courses  in  public  schools.  The  above  prelimi- 
nary sketch  indicates  some  of  the  problems  intrinsic  in  support- 
ing vocational  education  lower  than  college  grade.  Various 
economic  changes  and  the  disappearance  of  the  protective  and 
instructive  gild  and  apprenticeship  systems  have  rendered  un- 
certain and  inadequate  the  training  of  modem  youth  in  the 
common  occupations.  These  occupations,  grading  from  well- 
defined  trades  down  through  specialized  factory-operations 
demanding  little  previous  training,  to  ample  manual  labor — 
if  they  are  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  public  schools,  present  peda- 
g<^cal,  ethical,  and  financial  difficulties  of  moment.  If  the  ex- 
isting high  schools  are  to  be  utilized  more  widely  for  vocational 
instruction  of  boys  and  youth,  we  are  confronted  by  academic 
habits  of  instruction,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  h^h  schools  as  a 
rule  minister  to  young  girls,  rather  than  to  boys,  and  are  manned 
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by  women,  rather  than  by  men.  During  the  year  1915-1916 
there  were  in  the  four-year  public  schools  of  the  United  States 
36,894  women  and  25,749  men  as  instructors.  The  relative 
number  of  woman  instructors  in  the  elementary  schools  is  far 
greater.  In  the  high  schools  there  were  enrolled  743,663  prla, 
and  618,851  boys  (U.  S.  Education  Report  1917,  vol.  II,  p.  520). 
Neither  the  women  nor  the  men  in  academic  high  schools  as  a 
rule  are  prepared  by  training  and  contact  with  industries  to 
teach  boys  the  specialized  dexterity  and  knowledge  necessary 
in  common  skilled  occupations.  Shall  we  then  erect  sepa- 
rate, dbtinct,  vocational  schools  under  public  control?  It  ia  to 
be  admitted  that  in  some  instances  this  step  is  necessary  in 
order  to  achieve  the  objects  desired,  although  even  in  separate 
schools  the  individual  can  not  be  permanently  separated  from 
opportunity  for  general  and  liberal  education.  As  we  have 
indicated  (page  3S)  there  can  not  be  a  safe  divorcement  in  the 
lifetime  of  an  individual  between  general  and  liberal,  and  special- 
ized vocational  education  under  a  democracy.  Obvioudy,  new 
types  of  teachers,  new  processes,  and  productive  shops,  will 
be  needed  in  pubUc  high  schools,  if  the  divorcement  is  to  be 
avoided. 

The  Illinois  Educational  Commission  reported  ten  reasons 
why  the  public  schools  should  "take  on  vocational  courses" 
rather  than  "continue  as  in  the  past  under  the  assumption  that 
the  vocational  idea  has  no  proper  place  in  the  educational 
process."  These  ten  reasons,  set  forth  for  the  adoption  of  the 
vocational  plan  within  public  schools,  are  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows; 

1.  It  is  vastly  cheaper. 

2.  It  enables  the  student  to  live  at  home  where  all  young  people  of 
secondary  age  belong. 

3.  A  single  school  with  a  variety  of  vncational  courses  is  a  better 
school  than  is  one  devoted  to  a  single  idea. 

4.  In  the  cosmopolitan  school,  the  student  develops  vocational 
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coDsciousnesa  and  is  trained  to  efficiency  while  maintaining  true  re- 
lations between  the  vocational  and  the  non-vocation<kl,  the  particular 
and  the  general,  himself  and  the  race,  his  own  clasn  and  people  in  gen- 
eral. 

5.  To  educate  the  children  of  different  clasaes  separately  is  to  pre- 
vent that  natural  transfer  of  individuals  from  one  pn)fes8ion  into  an- 
other which  is  in  every  way  desirable  from  both  tlie  public  and  the 
private  point  of  view.  If  the  children  of  farmers  are  systematically 
put  into  schools  where  only  agriculture  is  taught,  many  a  good  lawj'er 
and  many  a  good  citizen  will  be  spoiled  to  make  an  indifferent  f:»rmer. 
Boys  do  not  necessarily  inherit  the  father's  vocation, 

6.  The  school  that  offers  a  variety  of  vocational  courses  enables  the 
student  to  "find  himself"  during  the  educational  period. 

7.  Students  educated  in  company  with  those  preparing  for  other 
vocations,  will  go  out  better  prepared  to  respect  other  calling.'^,  and  the 
rights  of  men,  and  to  deplore  factions. 

8.  Schools  involvit^  a  variety  of  interests  instill  into  a  community, 
as  well  as  an  individual,  ambition  and  spirit. 

9.  Schools  should  foster  vocational  ideals  and  turn  out  individuals 
efficient  in  speciJio  lines,  but  should  be  essentially  non- vocational. 

10.  The  cosmopolitan  school  will  prevent  social  cleavage.  "The 
separated  agricultural  school,  for  example,  is  an  irresistible  agent  for 
peasantizing  the  American  farmor."(12) 

Public  sentiment.  Considerable  weight  of  testimony  de- 
mandii^  practical  education  lower  than  college  grade  comes 
from  many  classes  of  citizens — educators,  manufacturers,  em- 
ployees, unionists,  social  workers,  philanthropists,  etc.,  and  is 
recorded  in  the  reports  both  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Training  and  Technical  Education  for  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament in  1913,  a  comprehensive  study  of  conditions  in  many 
lands,  and  also  of  the  Federal  Commisaon  on  National  Aid  to 
Vocational  Education  appointed  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
in  1914.  The  materials  of  these  reports,  as  well  as  of  other 
special  reports,  furnished  evidence  of  the  increasing  desire  and 
need  throughout  the  whole  of  North  America  for  a  better  vo- 
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cational  training  for  the  common  occupations  of  life  as  con- 
trasted with  the  professions.  This  desire  and  need  has  been 
accentuated  by  the  World  War. 

The  Federal  Commission  placed  stress  upon  the  fact  that,  in 
addition  to  affirmative  replies  from  certain  representatives  of 
corporations  and  unions,  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  was  need  for  vocational  education  in  the  various  states, 
43  out  of  44  state  school  superintendents,  320  out  of  375  super- 
intendents of  cities  over  10,000  inhabitants,  said,  by  question- 
naire, "national  aid  is  necessary."  The  state  superintendents 
of  education  gave  numerous  reasons  for  the  need  of  national 
grants. 

E.  g.,  "State  hnes  are  becoming  less  and  less  distinct,"  "To  start 
a  behef  and  an  interest  in  such  education,"  "Our  local  school  bonds 
are  insufficient."  "Investigations  must  be  made  to  put  the  work  on  a 
sound  and  economic  basis.  Services  of  experts  are  needed,"  "People 
wander  from  State  to  State."  "Stateand  local  funds  are  inadequate." 
"Such  education  is  expensive  but  confers  a  benefit  upon  the  entire 
nation."  "Would  stimulate  local  effort  and  increase  local  facilities." 
"Our  State  is  lai^ely  rural  and  rural  communities  can  hardly  support 
Bchoola  where  the  bare  essentials  are  taught."  "Our  dual  system  of 
schools  for  whites  and  negroes  imposes  a  heavy  cost,  renderii^  the 
development  of  industrial  and  vocational  education  slow."  "This  is 
a  young  and  rapidly  growing  State  where  taxes  are  high. "(2) 

Vocatioaal  education  and  philanthropy.  At  this  point  we 
note  the  strong  financial  and  moral  support  that  has  been  given 
by  philanthropy  and  by  corporations  and  unions  to  certain 
forms  of  vocational  education.  This  support  has  happily  miti- 
gated conditions  that  characterized  schools  of  the  past.  Phil- 
anthropy in  vocational  education  has  found  multitudinous 
channels.  Professional  schools  for  theology,  medicine,  law, 
engineerii^,  music,  art,  have  been  richly  endowed.  Some  phil- 
anthropic industrial  schools  were  established  for  general  train- 
ing and  have  added  industrial  training.    Others  began  as  trades 
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schools.  Some  are  free,  some  charge  nominal  fees  or  tuition. 
Some  are  preparatory  trades  schools;  some,  night  schools;  some 
aim  to  turn  out  graduates  prepared  to  be  skilled  workers.  There 
are  day  schools  provided,  and  schools  that  afford  a  home  for 
pupils.  The  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S,  Ckimmis- 
sioner  of  Labor  describes  a  wide  range  of  industrial  schools 
established  through  benevolence.  (13) 

An  illustrative  list  of  industrial  schools  or  endowments  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  established  through  benevolence, 
is  as  follows: 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  International. 

The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Wiiliamaon  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  Williams,  Pa. 

The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

David  Ranken,  Jr.,  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wentworth  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 

Virginia  Mechanics  Institute,  Richmond,  Va. 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Wilmerding  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  and  the  Wihnerding  School 
of  Industrial  Arts,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

The  Ralph  Sellew  Institute  of  St.  Louis. 

Clara  de  Hirsch  Trade  School  for  Girls,  New  York  City. 

Rochester  Mechanics  Institute,  Rochester,  New  York, 

Hebrew  Technical  School  for  Girls,  New  York  City. 

The  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Dunwoody  Institute,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Isaac  Delgado  Central  Trades  School  for  Boys,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (for  Negroes),  Tuskegee, 
Ala. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (for  Negroes),  Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

Coiporatioa  and  trade-iuuoa  schools.  Schools  are  main- 
tained by  scores  of  corporations  both  to  give  academic  training 
needed  by  their  younger  workers,  and  also  to  supplement  by 
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trade  and  technical  instruction  the  training  received  by  appren- 
tices in  their  plants.  In  many  instances  there  is  a  survival  of  a 
type  of  apprenticeship.  There  is  a  tendency  in  some  plants  to 
keep  a  youth,  or  so-called  apprentice,  at  one  operation  or  one 
machine  long  after  he  is  familiar  with  it,  in  the  interest  of  large 
output.  Consequently  when  the  boy  or  girl  finishes  the  term, 
he  may  know  one  process  or  operation  thoroughly,  but  not  a 
skilled  trade  in  its  various  aspects.  One  bad  result  of  this  doful 
practice  has  come  home  to  both  the  employer  and  the  employee, 
for  we  are  confronted  with  a  scarcity  of  well-trained  workers, 
so.  that  industrial  enterprises  have  been  seriously  hampered. 
BroadmJnded  employers  have  recognieed  that  under  this  policy 
industry  will  produce  neither  skilled  workers  nor  competent 
foremen,  so  that  some  commendable  efforts  have  been  made  to 
erect  real  apprenticeship  systems.  In  these  it  is  planned  that 
the  indentured  boy  should  receive  trade  training  and  also  in- 
struction in  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing,  elementary 
physics,  or  other  subjects,  to  facilitate  advancement  in  hb 
trade.  Arrangements  are  frequently  made  for  attendance  dur- 
ii^  a  few  hours  per  week  throughout  the  period  of  indenture. 
In  the  better  class  of  such  schools,  the  employers  pay  a  bonus 
for  completion  of  the  course,  and  the  shop  instructors  inspire 
as  well  as  teach,  and  encourage  clean  personal  habits  and  right 
ideals  of  work.  Some  corporations  cooperate  with  the  public 
schoob;  others  maintain  independent  schools  within  their  own 
plants.  The  danger  of  exploitation  of  youth  is  ever  present,  and 
the  corporation  schools  vary  in  efficiency  and  merit.{19) 

The  following  railroads  established  schools,  or  classes  for  employees: 
New  York  Central,  SaEta  Fe,  Grand  Trunk,  Erie,  Pennaylvania,  Union 
Pacific,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  Chicago  Great  Western,  Pfire  Mar- 
quette, Southern,  Big  Four,  etc.  Among  corporations  which  have 
supported  apprenticeship  schools  are:  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Armour  &  Co.,  Chiu^, 
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m.;  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N,  Y.;  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  New  York;  Western  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Weating- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  BrowD  & 
Sharpe,  Providence,  R.  I.;  International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  III.; 
D.  E.  Licher  &  Co.,  New  York;  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co., 
Stamford,  Conn.;  Baldwin  Locomotive  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.;  Lakeside  Press,  CJiicago,  III.; 
Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co.,  etc.  Department  stores  and  similar 
corporations  have  made  marked  progress  in  the  establishment  of  vo- 
cational schools  or  classes  of  various  types,  e.  g.,  Jordan  Marah  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.;  Sears-Roebuck  Co.,  Chicago,  III.;  Wilflam  Filene, 
Boston,  Mass.;  John  Wanamaker,  New  York;  Lord  &  Taylor,  New 
York;  Broadway  Store,  Los  Angeles;  Emporium,  San  Francisco,  Cal; 
Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,"  Ohio;  L.  S.  Ayres,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Telephone  companies  have  also  developed  service  instruction,  e.  g., 
the  New  York  Telephone  Co.,  and  the  Chicago  Telephone  Co, 

In  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  other  cities  labor  unions  have 
from  time  to  time  entered  into  agreements  with  both  philan- 
thropic and  public  schools  to  supplement  the  training  of  ap- 
prentices. Unions  also  support  a  few  trade  schools.  A 
notable  example  is  the  training  afforded  by  the  International 
Typc^raphical  Union  Commission  on  Supplemental  Trade 
Education, 

Federal  Policy  toward  Education 
Slow  development.  The  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
toward  education  in  general  has  been  a  matter  of  slow  develop- 
ment. The  Government  at  first  merely  aided  and  encouraged 
the  States  by  granting  endowments  to  the  States,  unevenly 
distributed  grants  of  land  or  money.  The  land  grant  policy 
was  begun  in  the  days  when  land  was  about  all  the  govern- 
ment had  to  give,  the  money  grants  representing  a  much  later 
development.  Vast  wealth  in  lands  which  might  have  been 
ret^ned  for  the  support  of  public  ad u cation  was  grievously 
dissipated  in  some  States.    From  the  original  proposal  of  Colonel 
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I^kering  id  April,  1783,  to  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  by  Congress  in  April,  1917, — there  is  a  history  of  increasing 
naticHial  aid  and  participation  in  education.  The  details  of 
this  history  are  found  in  the  Cimgremonal  Globe,  in  the  Con~ 
gressional  Record,  in  American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  in 
Poore's  Federal  and  Slate  Constilulions,  in  Congressional  Docu- 
ments, etc.,  and  in  abbreviated  form,  illustrative  material  is 
available  in  the  studies  of  Kandel,{16)  and  of  Cubberley  and 
Elliott.  (5) 

Some  legislative  histoiy.  Early  in  the  history  of  our  country 
there  came  to  Congress  a  stream  of  requests,  petitions,  and 
memoriab  asking  for  grants  of  land  and  money  for  educatitmal 
or  for  charitable  purposes.  President  Pierce  vetoed  a  bill  grant- 
ing aid  to  States  for  a  hospital  for  insane,  and  during  the  debate 
on  Senator  Morrill's  first  bill  askii^  for  aid  to  f^ricultural^and 
mechanical  education,  Senator  Fugh  quoted  with  approval 
this  veto,  urging  that  if  Congress  could  aid  agricultural  educa- 
tion it  could  assist  every  species  of  education  and  in  time  would 
encroach  upon  the  whole  field.  Senators  Alason,  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  Clay  supported  him  in  the  contention  that  the  bill 
was  opposed  to  the  reserved  rights  and  true  interests  of  the 
states. 

Some  contemporary  disputants  of  vocational  education  pro 
and  con  speak  as  though  the  reasons  set  forth  by  them  were  new 
discoveries,  peculiar  to  these  present  times.  It  is  interesting 
at  tfab  point  to  note  the  trend  of  arguments  offered  by  Mr. 
Morrill  before  Congress  in  the  year  1858. 

Mr.  Morrill  b^^n  his  address  by  reminding  the  House  of  the  liter^ 
bombardment  of  petitions  it  had  undeigone  on  this  subject  from  "the 
various  states,  North  and  South,"  state  societies,  county  societies, 
and  individuals.  Hardly  a  day  had  passed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
session  that  had  been  without  some  petition  in  favor  of  this  biil.  Con- 
gress had  l^slated  for  all  other  cla.sses  of  the  commuaity;  it  had  pro- 
tected authors  by  means  of  copyright  laws,  it  had  given  encourage- 
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ment  to  inventors  by  patent  legislation,  and  ao  on  through  a  long  enu- 
meration of  interests  whose  welfare  had  been  considered.  "All  direct 
encouragement  to  ^riculture  has  been  rigidly  withheld,"  but  "when 
commerce  comes  to  our  doors,  gay  in  its  attire  and  lavish  in  its  prom- 
ises, we  'hand  and  deliver'  at  once  our  gold.  When  manufacturer 
appears,  with  a  needy  and  downcast  look,  we  tender,  at  worst,  a  'com- 
promise.' " 

Federal  aid  in  favor  of  ^riculture,  Mr.  Morrill  contended,  was  im- 
peratively needed.  So  defective  is  the  method  of  ^ricultural  culti- 
vation that  year  by  year  the  American  soil  is  becoming  poorer,  and 
"many  foreign  states  support  a  population  vastly  larger  per  square 
mile  than  we  maintain."  The  one  way  to  overcome  this  condition, 
Mr.  Morrill  continued,  was  to  enable  each  profession  to  educate  itself. 
"The  farmer  and  the  mechanic  require  special  schools  and  appro- 
priate literature  quite  as  much  as  any  one  of  the  so-called  learned  pro- 
fessions. ...  It  is  plainly  an  indication  that  education  is  taking  a 
step  in  advance  when  public  sentiment  begins  to  demand  that  the 
faculties  of  young  men  shall  be  trained  with  some  reference  to  the  voca- 
tion to  which  they  are  to  be  devoted  through  life."  A  system  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  would  interfere  in  no  way  with  the  existing  literary 


Mr.  Morrill  then  proceeded  to  outline  the  definite  purposes  that  the 
proposed  agricultural  colleges  would  fulfil,     .     .     , 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Morrill  made  an  appeal  to  the  House  to  "Pass  this 
bill  and  we  shall  have  done— 

"  Something  to  enable  the  farmer  to  raise  two  blades  of  grass  instead 
of  one; 

Something  for  every  owner  of  land; 

Something  for  all  who  desire  to  own  land; 

Something  for  cheap  scientific  education; 

Something  for  every  man  who  loves  intelligence  and  not  ignorance; 

Something  to  induce  the  father's  sons  and  daughters  to  settle  and 
cluster  around  the  old  homestead ; 

Something  to  remove  the  last  vestige  of  pauperism  from  our  land; 

Something  for  peace,  good  order,  and  the  better  support  of  Christian 
churches  and  common  schools; 

Something  to  enable  sterile  railroads  to  pay  dividends; 
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Something  to  enable  the  people  to  bear  the  enormous  expenditure 

of  the  national  government; 
Something  to  check  the  passion  of  individuals,  and  of  the  nation, 
for  definite  territorial  expansion  and  ultimate  decrepitude; 
Something  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of  our  population,  and  to  con- 
centrate it  around  the  best  lands  of  our  country — places  hallowed 
by  church  spires,  and  mellowed  by  all  the  influences  of  time — ■ 
where  the  consumer  will  be  placed  at  the  door  of  the  producer  and 
thereby 
Something  to  obtain  higher  prices  for  all  sorts  of  agricultural  pro- 
ductions; and 
Something  to  increase  the  loveliness  of  the  American  landscape." 

(16) 
I.  L.  Kandd  has  dug  into  congressional  records  and  brought 
forth  a  monograph  of  the  above  facts  about  the  legislative 
history  of  federal  aid  for  vocational  education,  the  constitu- 
tional and  educational  precedents,  and  subsequent  develop- 
ments. The  debates  and  parliamentary  tactics  resorted  to  by 
Messrs.  Morrill,  Cobb,  Davis,  Bell,  Pugh,  Rice,  and  others  may 
be  read  now  in  the  perspective  of  sixty  years  with  keen  interest 
and  perhaps  with  some  amusement. 

Veto  of  Buchanan.  The  action  of  President  Buchanan  who 
vetoed  the  bill  in  1859,  granting  federal  aid  in  support  of  agri- 
cultural education,  was  accompanied  by  his  statement  of  six 
grounds  for  disapproval.  Repeated  in  abbreviated  form  the 
reasons  were  these: 

1.  The  bill  was  financially  inexpedient  at  the  time. 

2.  It  established  a  dangerous  financial  precedent. 

3.  The  bill  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  settlement  of  the  new  States 
which  needed  above  all  things  actual  settlers  occupyii^  small  portions 
of  land. 

4.  The  Federal  Government  had  confessedly  no  constitutional  power 
to  follow  it  into  the  States  and  enforce  tlie  application  of  the  fund 
to  the  intended  objects.  No  control  over  the  gift  would  remain  after 
it  had  passed  from  the  Government's  hands. 
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5.  The  bill  would  injuriously  interfere  with  existing  colleges  in  the 
diffei^Qt  States  in  many  of  which  agriculture  was  taught  as  a  science. 

6.  The  bill  was  unconstitutional. (16) 

Some  of  the  dire  things  prophesied  by  President  Buchaoaa 
came  true  after  the  final  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  later 
years,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  federal  appropriations  for  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  education  in  the  States  have  been  tre- 
mendously fruitful  of  good  to  the  whole  people. 

Morrill  Act.  The  unsuccesaful  attempt  to  pass  the  bill 
vetoed  by  President  Buchanan  in  1859,  was  soon  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  a  similar  measure.  This  measure  was  passed 
by  both  houses  and  approved  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
on  July  2,  1862.  This  great  Act,  the  provisions  of  which  were 
subsequently  enlarged  or  ext€nded  by  amendments,  and  by  the 
Hatch  Act  (1887),  by  the  Second  Morrill  Act  (1890),  by  the 
Nelson  Act  (1907),  and  by  the  Agricultural-Extension  Act 
(1914) — was  for  the  purpose  of  donating  public  lands  to  the 
several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  (See  XJ.  S, 
Statutes  at  Lai^,  37  Congress,  p.  503.)  It  is  known  as  the 
First  Morrill  Act,  and  under  its  provisions  and  amendments 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  our  states  have 
multiplied  and  grown. 

The  fact  that  the  Morrill  Act  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  prede- 
cessor of  all  other  appropriations  by  the  general  government 
for  education  has  led  to  considerable  glorification  of  Senator 
Morrill. 

Jonatiian  B.  Turner.  President  James  has  brought  to  light 
evidence  to  show  that  the  real  father  of  the  so-called  Morrill 
Act  was  Jonathan  B.  Turner  (b.  1805,  d.  1898).  He  formulated 
clearly  and  definitely  a  plan  for  national  grants  for  the  promo- 
tion of  education  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
inaugurated  agitation  among  the  citizens  of  Illinois  which  event- 
ually made  possible  the  passive  of  the  bill.    Definite  proposi- 
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twHia  were  recommended  to  Congress  by  the  famous  resolutitHis 
t4  the  L^slature  of  Illinois  in  1853  (15).  There  is  good  reaaon 
to  believe  that  Turner  and  his  friends  solected  Morrill  to 
introduce  the  Inll,  and  that  Morrill  managed  the  matter  ad- 
niirably.(15) 

Significance  of  Morrill  Act.  The  tremendous  influence  of 
the  Morrill  Act  evidently  gained  impetus  from  currents  such  as 
the  Fellenbeig  movement,  and  especially  frtMn  the  activities  of 
Jonathan  B.  Tmner,  activities  already  imdcr  way  even  before 
the  veto  of  President  Buchanan.  Henry  S.  Pritchett  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  claims  that  there  is  wide  misconception 
as  to  what  actually  took  place  in  Congress  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  "The  discusaons,"  says  he, 
"  which  led  up  to  the  passage  of  that  Act  are  buried  in  numerous 
volmnes  of  the  Congressicmal  Record  and  are  not  acces^ble  to 
the  public.  A  brief  exhibit  of  this  discussion  is  of  high  value  in 
showing  what  the  original  intentions  of  Congress  were,  by  what 
means  the  bill  was  enacted  into  law,  and,  most  astonishing  of 
all,  the  absence  of  any  serious  educational  program.  Coi^ress 
had  before  it  no  clear,  well-consddered  educational  project. 
Senator  Morrill  himself  knew  very  little  of  education.  His  wish 
was  to  do  something  for  the  farmer."(16) 

Federal  acts  summarized.  We  have  added  below  to  the 
summary  prepared  by  the  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Education  memo- 
randa concerning  the  Smith-Hi^hes  and  the  SmJth-Seara  Acts 
of  Congress.  These  various  Acts  mark  important  steps  toward 
federal  support  of  various  phases  of  vocational  education. 

(1)  The  act  of  July  2,  1862,  granting  public  lands  to  the  States, 
known  as  the  "first  Morrill  Act,"  and  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  amend- 
ing the  previous  act  and  providing  for  the  inveKtment  of  capital. 

(2)  file  Act  of  August  30,  1890,  making  yearly  appn)priations  to 
the  States  and  Territories  in  aid  of  collies  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  known  a-s  the  "second  Morrill  Act." 

(3)  The  act  of  March  4, 1007,  known  as  the  "Nelson  amendment," 
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increasing  the  annual  appropriation  to  $50,000  per  year  to  each  State 
and  extending  tbe  conditions  Tor  the  u.^e  of  the  funds. 

In  addition  to  the  three  acts  supporting  instructional  work  there 
have  been  three  acts  granting  federal  aid  fur  experimentation  and 
extension  work: 

(4)  The  act  of  March  2,  1887,  the  "Hatch  Act,"  granting  $16,000 
to  each  State  for  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

(5)  The  act  of  March  16,  1906,  tlie  "Adams  Act,"  increasing  the 
annual  payment  for  experiment  stations  to  $30,000  for  each  State, 

(6)  The  act  of  May  8,  1914,  the  "Smith-I«ver  Act,"  making  an 
annual  appropriation  te  each  State  for  agricultural  extension  work. 

(7)  The  act  of  February  23,  1917,  the  "Smith-Hughes  Act,"  an  act 
to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education;  to  provide  for 
coSperation  with  the  States  in  the  promotion  of  such  education  in 
agriculture  and  the  trades  and  industries;  to  provide  for  coflperation 
with  the  States  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects; 
and  to  appropriate  money  and  regulate  its  expenditure. 

(8)  the  act  of  June  27,  1918,  the  "Smith-Sears  Act,"  ati  act 
to  provide  tor  vocational  rehabilitation  and  return  to  civil  employ- 
ment of  disabled  persons  dischai^ed  from  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  for  other  purposes. 

After  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  on  Vocational 
Education,  created  by  act  of  Congress  on  January  20,  1914, 
Congress  provided  still  further  means  of  aiding  the  agricultural 
colleges  to  extend  their  work.  This  was  the  "  Agricultural- 
Exten^on  Act"  (Smith-Lever),  providing  cooperative  agri- 
cultural extension  work  between  tbe  agricultural  colleges  in  the 
several  states  receivii^  the  benefits  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862, 
and  of  acts  supplementary  thereto,  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Federal  appropriations  began  in  1914 
with  $480,000  or  $10,000  for  each  state.  This  sum  is  to  be  in- 
creased by  annual  increments  until  a  total  of  $4,100,000  annual 
appropriation  is  reached,  to  be  divided  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture amoi^  the  states  in  the  proportion  that  their  rural  pop- 
uUtions  bear  to  the  rural  population  of  the  United  States,  and 
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each  state  must  raise  an  amount  equal  to  that  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Four  points  in  this  Act  are  to  be  noted;  (1)  The 
Act  aids  in  the  diffusion  among  the  people  of  the  Unit«d  States 
of  useful  and  practical  information  on  subjects  relatii^  to  agri- 
culture and  home  economics.  (2)  The  extension  work  is  to  be 
done  in  connection  with  colleges.  (3)  Instruction  and  practical 
demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  shall  be 
given  "to  persons  not  attending  or  re^dent  in  said  colleges  In 
the  several  communities."  It  will  be  found  that  this  provision 
(Act  of  May  8,  1914,  Sec.  2)  made  possible  a  duplication  of 
some  work  authorized  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  the  bene- 
fits of  which  are  intended  only  for  instruction  lower  than  college 
grade.  (4)  Cooperation  is  demanded  between  the  States,  the 
Colleges,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Concerning  cooperation.  Dean  Eugene  Davenport,  of  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  has  made  this  observation; 

I  am  convinced  that  most  of  the  irritation  and  difficulty  and  most 
of  the  absurd  'cooperation'  have  arisen  from  the  Department's  un- 
dertaking to  solve  local  problems  entirely  outside  ite  proper  &eld  of 
activity,  often  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  stations,  and  with  no  other 
excuse  than  that  it  had  the  money  and  the  inclination  to  do  it,  and  that 
it  is  easier  to  secure  funds  by  indirect  than  by  direct  taxation. (6) 

Dean  Davenport  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  sphere  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  "national, 
international,  or  at  least  interstate  in  operation,"  while  "to  the 
state  institutions  belongs  the  study  of  local  questions." 

Federal  Expenditures  for  Education 

Income  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  The  severe 
critics  of  the  expenditures  of  federal  money  for  vocational  edu- 
cation whether  in  agricultural  colleges  under  the  Morrill  ^d 
subsequent  acta,  or  in  secondary  education  under  the  Snuth- 
Hughes  Act,  overlook  three  important  facts  which  destroy  some 
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of  the  force  of  destructive  criticisin.  First,  the  proportion  of 
income  derived  by  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  from 
the  Federal  Government  is  less  than  twelve  per  cent  of  their 
total  income, — most  of  which  comes  from  the  states  and  from 
private  sources.  Table  VII,  0:1  page  154,  shows  the  sources  of 
income  of  all  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  for  five  yeara. 

The  second  fact  is  that  the  total  amount^)  appropriated  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  agricultuml  and  mechanical  colleges 
have  been  relatively  insignificant  when  compared  with  govern- 
mental expenditures  for  objects  other  than  education,  or  with 
expenditures  of  the  American  people  for  tobacco,  or  confection- 
ery, etc.  A  third  matter  is  that  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act, 
the  proportion  of  costs  borne  by  the  States  is  far  greater  than 
that  borne  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  States,  or  local 
authorities,  often  furnish  buildings,  equipment,  and  plants  in 
addition  to  sharing  costs  of  instruction  dollar  for  dollar  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

Total  of  federal  grants  before  the  Worid  War.  Before  the 
appointment  of  the  Federal  Commission  on  National  Aid  to 
Vocational  Education,  the  work  of  which  culminated  during 
1917  in  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  and  four  yeara 
before  the  World  War,  Cubberley,  summing  up  data  from  various 
sources,  attempted  to  set  forth  the  grand  total  of  national  grants 
for  education.  He  estimated  the  amounts  to  be  as  follows: 
total  acres  of  land  granted — 149,299,775;  total  funds  derived 
from  land  sales — $206,343,494;  probable  future  income  cal- 
culated for  twenty  years  into  the  future — $725,100,000;  total 
income  from  these  grants— $829,520,000.  {Monroe's  Cycl.  of 
Bid.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  382.)  The  amounts  do  not  include  federal 
expenditures  for  the  training  of  officers  for  the  Army  and  Navy, 
at  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 
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TABLE  VII 

Incobig  of  Agbicdltdral  and  Mechanical  Collgqbs  dor- 
ING  Five  Ybars.(3I) 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

From  endowment  gninled  by  the 

591.924 
9.703.B31 

*479.ftSO 
4,010.234 

9,176.464 

3.733:316 
2,768.576 

S13S,444 
3.»42,1I2 

629.419 

2,833,204 

From  mill  tai  levy  far  su(qwrt. .  . 
From  mill  Ux  levy  for  pcnnimelil 

From  uppiDprialions  for  Rippon 

3.783,702 

Total  Si«lB  »id 

U.217.760 

17,997.765 

18,006,107 

19,269.460  21.378.962 

From  land-grant  fund  of  1882  . 
From  otherlsnd^iant  funds. . . 
From  Morrill-Nebon  funds  of 

2.49aooa 

264411 

^■^ 

193.G73 

2.500,000 

030,170 

3.585.625 

3.592,198 

3,552.077 

3,578.087 

From  tuition,  fe«,  board,  and 

From  private  gifts  for  support.. , 
From  private  cilta  for  pemuneat 

966.20! 
(0 

1.151.511 

1,206,672 

...a™ 

1,444,075 
10,541.771 

1,399,607 
'312;0M 

Total  college  funds 

7,208.754 

13,301,261 

10,403,581 

15.427,275 

12,775,117 

Total  income  (or  instrue- 

24.962.139 

34,891.224 

31,961,765 

38,274,822 

37,841,260 

FPtJDS  FOR  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 


State  funds. . 

..^ 

113591302 

tl, 068,441 
1.347.459 

8 

i;362:o00 

s 

tl.5SS.S83 

:.is 

Eiperiment  st 

stioneamkngi 

Total  f 

atKtit 

2,383,757 

2,115,900 

2.498.907 

2,421.018 

4.414.419 

FPND3  FOR  EXTENSION  SERVICE 


State  (unds.  Smith-Lever,  and 

(722.425 

11,292,273 

49^,238 

(1,364,356 
1,113.490 

8 

L 

Frivsle  gifts  and  miacellaneous . . . . 

iS 

■^S:^ 

Torsi  fotecunsion service. . 

722,425 

1,292,273 

1,566,243 

2.477.846 

4,513,718 

Grand  tolal  income  of  in- 

28,068,321 

38,599,397 

»6.027,005 

13,173,686 

46,769,397 

'?«^^i3^<™"J»'iS„';^,!°^'^'« 
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Ottier  federal  appropriations  for  education.  Since  our  en< 
trance  into  the  World  War  aiul  the  tremendouiit  expenditures 
resulting  therefrom,  we  do  not  know  the  expenditures  appor- 
tioned by  our  Government  for  educational  purposes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  grants  and  endowments  recorded  in  the  above  table, 
the  reader  will  understand  that  it  has  become  the  pohcy  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  expend  large  sums  for  both  the  direct 
and  also  the  indirect  advancement  of  educatioo.  Here  is  a 
tabulation  of  the  groups  of  appropriations  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  advancement  of  education  through  its  various 
departments  and  bureaus,  durir^  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  (5) 

TABLE  VIII 

Appropriations  by  the  Uniteo  States  Government  fxjr  the 
Advancement  op  EnucATiON  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
ENDING  June  30,  1914 

(a)  Department  of  State $31,000.00 

(b)  War  Department 1,246,159.97 

(c)  Department  of  Justice 41,000.00 

(d)  Navy  Department. 893,457.00 

(e)  Department  of  Interior 7,745,945.00 

(0   Department  of  Agriculture 1,679,660.00 

(g)  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor , . . .' 25,640 ,  00 

(h)  Library  of  Congress 809,375.00 

(f)  Smithsonian  Institution 805,400.00a 

(i)   District  of  Columbia 3,163,640.00b 


$16,441,276,97 


a.  Includes  $50,000  to  be  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

b.  One  halt  of  this  amount  is  to  be  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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The  Federal  Govenuneot  also  uomiueta  vast  eilucatiooal 
pnt4>rpri8Pa  TOncemed  with  ciirect  teaching,  in  .Uusk^  Hawaii, 
rh«  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  ami  Panama,  and  for  the  Indians, 
ft  aidw  indirert  wlurationaJ  agencies  of  many  kinds,  aauh  as  the 
Hmithsoniati  InstinitioQ,  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  United 
Htates  Bureau  of  Edui'ation.  Internatitxial  eMigreaees,  seien- 
lififl  awmioiations,  expositions,  cMnmiaeiona,  etc.,  have  received 
millions  of  dollars  from  the  government.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  an  institution  largely  educational 
in  character.  The  aKrieuItural  appropriatioD  during  IVIatch, 
1918,  amountwl  to  t28.000,000. 

Federal  supfott  vt  vocational  edimrtioQ  a  tact  Tbe  pre- 
ceding: paff^  have  related  partly  to  governmental  aid  as  ex- 
Ifuded  to  eflueation  in  general,  and  to  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical eflueation  of  college  grade,  ilort  specific  is  the  inquiry'  cmt- 
reming  federal  aid  to  vocational  education  lower  than  ctdkge 
grarle  aa  an  important  phase  of  public  education.  Tbe  figures 
in  tihis  chapter  so  far  have  not  inclutied  the  appropriations  for 
.'support  of  vcxational  education  made  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Art. 

We  havf!  reached  the  stage  in  our  national  histoty  where 
fe(]eral  aid  for  vocational  education  of  definite  tj^ies  ia  a  fact, 
lyfti^e  support  haa  long  been  given  to  agricultural  education. 
(>C(!upational  training  for  the  Army,  the  Xa\7,  aviation,  etc., 
is  paid  for  and  reflated  entirely  by  the  Federal  Government — 
»8  is  also  g(!neral  education  in  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and 
Alonkn,  and  for  the  Indians.  The  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
disnljletl  rctume<l  soldiers  has  been  added  as  a  national  obliga- 
tion to  ]k  'liHclinrged  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Tlie  Stint li-IIughes  Act  has  made  operative  a  laiger 
meRRuni  of  coiip* oration  with  tbe  States  in  the  establishment  and 
iiininlennncc  of  v<M^ational  education  lower  than  collie  grade 
in  BgrJculture,  trades  an<l  industrie.'^,  and  home  economics. 
However,  the  i«cognized  responsibility  for  all  education,  as  a  rule 
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in  America,  is  generally  local  not  cerUral.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  future  there  will  be  an  increasing  development  of  larger 
federal  aid  and  participation  in  education,  but  that  in  equal 
measure  the  autonomy  of  the  States  in  educational  oi^auization 
and  control  will  be  zealously  preserved  by  school  men  and  citi- 


SUMMART 

1.  The  problem  is  present  continually:  What  phases  of  edu- 

cation can  be  supported  most  profitably  by  municipality, 
by  State,  or  by  Federal  Government?  The  reasons  why 
society  must  support  umverscl  education  have  already 
been  stated  in  Chapter  I,  The  distributions  of  money 
and  of  effort  for  education  with  reference  both  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  mass  of  the  people  and  also  to  the  train- 
ing of  able  leaders  need  to  be  scrutinized  in  order  that 
the  ideals  of  universal  education  may  be  followed. 

2.  The  questions  of  responsibility  for  and  support  of  education 

may  be  approached  better  by  an  understanding  that  many 
factors  other  than  the  school  are  educational  sources — 
e,  g,,  physical  environment,  the  tribe,  the  family,  the 
church,  the  theatre,  the  press,  the  crowd. 

3.  Many  of  the  occupational  activities  of  man  can  perhaps  be 

traced  back  to  his  inevitable  reaction  to  the  necessitiea 
of  adaptation  to  physical  environment,  e.  g.,  food-getting, 
manufacture,  transportation,  barter  and  exchange,  and 
even  the  uses  of  spare  time.  Environment  both  supplies 
raw  materials,  and  is  also  an  instructor  of  the  human  race, 
although  ages  of  slow  progress  have  proved  that  we  can 
not  depend  very  definitely  upon  the  poetical  conception 
of  "  Nature  the  first  and  great  Teacher." 

4.  The  family  both  in  primitive  and  in  modem  life  is  a  cardinal 

element  in  occupational  and  in  general  education.  Ethi- 
cal idealism,  which  is  aii  indispensable  accompaniment 
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of  specialized  vocational  training,  muat  have  its  root  in' 
wholesome  family  life. 

5.  Apprenticeship  and  the  gilds  of  oldea  time  do  not  exist 

today,  although  Bimikrities  to  them  are  discovered  in 
modem  agreements  for  apprenticeship  and  in  the  exist- 
ence of  unions  and  corporations.  Specialization  of  labor, 
competition,  the  factory  system,  the  fact  that  employers 
can  not  know  personally  hundreds  or  thousands  of  em- 
ployees, conflicts  between  capital  and  labor, — all  these 
factors  render  futile  the  hope  that  revivals  of  apprentice- 
ship at  its  best  may  solve  the  problems  of  secondary 
vocational  education. 

6.  Because  precious  arts  lost  beyond  recovery  were  probably 

practiced  by  a  few,  or  have  been  replaced  by  better  arts — 
as  the  match  replaced  flint  and  steel,  and  the  turbine  the 
crude  water-wheel,  it  is  problematical  whether  the  system 
of  individual  responsibility  for  workmanship  which 
produced  many  wonderful  products  has  not  gained  an 
exaggerated  evaluation,  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  society 
is  concerned.  Individualbtic  handicraft  flourishes  in 
backward  countries. 

7.  The  decay  of  individualistic   handicraft,   apprenticeship, 

and  the  fostering  gild,  however,  has  left  youth  without 
responsible  direction  or  support  in  learning  skilled  trades. 
Quantity  of  production  is  emphasized  at  the  expense  of 
the  worker.  Women  and  children  have  been  exploited, 
machine-like  operations  full  of  monotony  and  danger  some- 
times have  accompanied  standardization  and  specializa- 
tion in  manufacturing;  aimlessness  and  driftmg  of  labor 
cause  ultimate  loss  to  employer  and  employee.  These 
conditions  are  found  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada. 

8.  More  than  ninety  one  per  cent  of  the  total  school  enrollment 

is  found  in  the  elementary  schools.    General,  elementary 
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education  is  fundamenial  to  all  uaef ui  occupations ;  that,  as 
given,  it  is  inauffiaevi  as  adequate  preparation  for  occupa- 
tions, is  also  true. 

Seven  per  cent  of  school  enrollment  is  in  the  high 
achoolfi.  Of  high  school  students  overwhelmingly  lai^e 
numbers  take  English  literature,  algebra,  history,  Latin, 
etc.  Relatively  small  numbers  have  taken  manual  train- 
ing, household  economics,  agriculture.  Fn^ressive  tend- 
encies are  nmrked  in  many  Americaa  high  schoob,  and 
laige  results  are  accruing  from  the  introduction  of  the 
junior  high  schools.  The  National  Commission  on  Reor- 
ganization of  Secondary  Education  of  the  National 
Education  Association  has  offered  comprehensive  sug- 
gestions for  better  adjustment  of  the  American  high 
school  to  meet  the  needs  of  democracy. 
9,  That  public  schools  may  generally  assume  the  burden  of 
providing  vocational  courses,  rather  than  invariably  to 
allow  separate  vocational  schools,  appears  established  for 
reasons  such  as  those  set  forth  by  the  lihnois  Commis- 
sion. However,  this  cannot  be  wise  in  every  locality, 
and  where  courses  are  to  be  installed  in  existing  public 
schools,  usually  a  different  type  of  teacher,  trained  by 
contact  with  industry  as  well  as  with  books,  must  be  se- 
cured. Furthermore,  staid,  acadenuc  influences  must 
not  be  permitted  to  obstruct  or  dominate  through 
majority  votes  or  executive  inactivity,  plans  for  sub- 
stantial improvement  of  the  community  by  means  of 
the  vocational  classes  or  school. 

10.  The  arguments  for  national  aid  to  vocational  education 

have  been  variously  appraised,  from  the  time  of  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  to  the  present.  The  need,  however,  of 
better  secondary  vocational  education  seems  firmly  es- 
tablished. 

11.  The  fact  that  the  state  must  support  and  control  education 
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under  democracy  does  not  exclude  philanthropy,  churches, 
or  individuals  from  the  conduct  and  ownership  of  educa- 
tional institutions.  They  are  permitted  to  help,  not  to  de- 
stroy, the  ideals  and  efficiency  of  democracy.  C!orpora- 
tions,  unions,  benevolent  associations,  notably  the 
Youi^  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  individuals, 
have  shown  remarkable  enterprise  in  supplementii^ 
public  education  by  means  of  apprentice,  industrial, 
and  commercial  classes  or  schools  of  various  types. 
12.  Federal  policy  toward  the  support  of  education  in  the  res- 
pective states  has  been  of  slow  development.  Not  men- 
tioned in  the  Constitution,  the  control  and  support  of 
education  was  left  to  the  States,  the  Federal  Government, 
however,  constantly  encouraging  and  helping  the  States 
by  means  of  land  grants  and  appropriations.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  gradually  taken  upon  itself,  directly  or  in- 
directly, great  educational  enterprises.  The  average 
citizen  perhaps  does  not  realize  the  extent  of  governmental 
activity  in  education,  or  the  vast  sums  annually  appro- 
priated therefor  by  the  government,  even  before  the 
exceptional  conditions  of  the  World  War.  The  federal 
policy  reached  its  present  culmination  in  the  radical 
changes  introduced  by  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  the 
Smith-Hi^hes  Law  m  1917. 

It  is  an  important  task  for  students  to  examine  this  law. 
The  following  chapter  will  therefore  deal  with  the  further 
development  of  federal  cooperation,  especially  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Smith-Hi^hes  Act. 

Problems 
1.  During  the  past  ten  years  in  your  own  community  what 
different  factors  have  been  most  potent  in  the  different 
phases  of  education?    Give  illustrations  for  each  general 
kind  of  education. 
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2.  Give  definite  examplee  of  how  physical  environment  has 

modified  the  prevailing  occupations  of  people  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  California,  Illinois,  Louisiana, 
Michigan,  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee.  Consult 
the  Census  Reports  for  1910,  vol,  IV,  and  geographies. 

3.  Has  Nature  ever  taught  you  directly?    How  and  what? 

Was  your  method  in  that  case  of  learning  (a)  trial  and 
error,  or  (b)  imitation,  or  (c)  reasoning? 

4.  Show  that  ethical  idealism  obtained  in  family  life  is  a  neces- 

sary foundation  and  supplement  to  specialized  vocational 
training.  Consider  with  reference  to  (a)  prospective 
workers  in  industry,  and  (b)  adult  workers  in  industry 
who  attend  night  schools. 

5.  What  steps  can  be  taken  in  your  community  to  conserve 

the  features  of  the  American  home  life  at  its  best? 

6.  A  well  educated  man  has  obtained  his  status  from  (a)  hered- 

ity; (b)  growth  or  time;  (c)  home  and  social  environment 
and  activities;  (d)  the  school;  (e)  occupation  or  vocation; 
(f)  uses  of  spare  time.  Evaluate  in  selected  occupations 
the  probable  effects  of  each  kind  of  the  six  groups  of  fac- 
tors  named. 

7.  Contrast  modem  and  medieval  forms  of  indenture  for 

apprenticeship. 

8.  Why  is  it  futile  to  rely  to-day  upon  a  revival  of  medieval 

apprenticeship  to  give  us  adequate  vocational  training 
of  secondary  grade? 

9.  Seek  out  in  old  homes,  or  in  museums,  some  masterpieces 

of  handicraft  or  workmanship,  that  are  known  to  have 
been  made  under  the  old  system.  E.  g. :  Furniture, 
vessels,  rugs,  weapons,  jewelry,  pottery,  books,  clothing. 
Contrast  carefully  with  quality,  use,  and  quantity  of 
similar  productions  of  to-day.  Look  up  handicraft  in 
books  about  Turkey,  China,  Africa,  Russia,  or  Indians. 
10.  Give  any  examples  of  manufactures  of  to-day  that  surpass 
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anything  of  the  past, — in  mettUs,  wood,  fabrics,  chemicals 
and  drugs. 

11.  Tracetheoriginsof  invention  and  the  share  of  woman  in  the 

establishment  of  human  industries.    (See  Maaon.) 

12.  Zxwk  up  the  percentages  of  law,  medical,  and  theolc^cal 

students  who  have  academic  degrees.  (U,  S,  I^iucation 
Report,  1917,  vol.  II.) 

13.  Look  up  the  values  of  plants,  endowments,  and  the  coat 

of  maintenance  of  profearional  schools  in  the  United 
States. 

14.  Show  to  what  extent  the  actual  work  of  the  elementary 

schools  of  your  community  contributes  to  vocational 
efficiency.  Explain  the  distinctions  between  elementary 
education  considered  as  (a)  fundamental  and  as  (b)  si^f- 
Jident  for  occupational  fitness  and  citizenship. 

15.  Determine  the  proportions  of  the  student  body  studying 

each  subject,  in  each  of  the  classes  of  the  high  schools  of 
your  community.  Compare  with  the  country-wide 
tendencies. 

16.  Abstract  important  points  as  related  to  vocational  educa^ 

tion,  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Reorganization 
of  Secondary  Education,  N.  E,  A.,  1918. 

17.  Show,  along  with  the  power  of  the  strengthened  home,  that 

vocational  courses  conducted  as  a  rule  in  existing  public 
schools  rather  than  in  separate  schools,  will  help  still 
further  to  prevent  the  divorcement  of  general,  liberal, 
and  specialized  vocational  phases  of  public  education. 

18.  Scrutinize  the  arguments  of  the  Federal  Commission  for 

National  Aid  to  Vocational  Education,  with  reference  t« 
their  peculiar  applicability  to  specialised  vocational 
education. 

19.  Look  up  President  Buchanan's  veto  of  the  agricultural  bill  of 

1859.  Which  of  his  predictions  have  not  been  fulfilled? 
(See  Cubberiey  and  Elliott,  Source  Book,  pp.  84-86.) 
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20.  From  the  U.  S.  Labor  Report  for  1910  (Industrial  Educa- 

tion) and  Annual  Reports  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  ascertain 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  activities  of  the  Association 
in  vocational  education. 

21.  Show  that  schools  conducted  by  churches,  or  associations, 

or  by  private  enterprise,  may  be  conducted  compatibly 
with  the  doctrine  (Ch.  I,  p.  8)  that  the  State  must 
support  and  control  public  education. 

22.  What  definite  safeguards  of  different  kinds  should  the  State 

throw  around  the  conduct  of  educational  enterprises 
other  than  public  institutions?  E.  g.;  With  reference  to 
health,  morals,  standards,  Snance?  Apply  your  con- 
clusions to  elementary,  to  secondary,  and  to  professional 
schools  not  conducted  by  the  state. 

23.  Should  the  city  or  state  have  the  right  to  enforce  medical 

inspection  in  all  vocational  and  other  schoob,  private  and 
public?   Explain  the  necessity. 

24.  In  your  own  city  and  county  what  philanthropic  institu- 

tions exist  for  vocational  education?  Visit,  and  study 
data  from  such  an  institution  with  regard  to:  endowment, 
control,  organization,  purposes,  plant  and  equipment, 
student  enrollment,  ages  and  sex  of  pupils,  faculty,  meth- 
ods, disposition  of  products,  and  results  achieved  for  the 
community. 

25.  State  any  possible  dai^rs  both  in  corporation  and  also  in 

union  vocational  schools. 

26.  Do  you  know  of  instances  of  private  vocational  schools  run 

for  gain,  and  in  fact  fraudulent? 

27.  Obtain  data  from  some  of  the  beat  corporation,  or  union 

schools  and  classes,  and  analyze  for  their  excellent  fea- 
tures and  their  defects.{19).  Formulate  some  of  the 
diiBcuIt  educational  problems  that  confront  corporations 
in  the  matter  of  employment  and  of  lessenii^  the  "turn 
over  "  or  transiency  of  employees. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FEDERAL 
COOPERATION 

Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Smitb-Hu^es  Act:  Functions  and  aims;  origin; 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education;  ita  successor; 
predecessors  of  tlie  Act;  text  of  the  Smith-Hi^es  Act;  mandatory  pro- 
visions; discretionary  provisions; 

Evaluation  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act:  A  war  measure?  Criticisms;  (a) 
The  Carne^  Bulletin;  (6)  National  Education  Aswieiation;  (c)  personnel 
of  the  Board;  (d)  incoiirdination  of  government  effort;  (e)  the  problem  of 
discretionary  interpretation;  (J)  profeasional  representation  of  education; 
{g)  a  new  department.  Merits  of  the  Act;  allotments  to  the  States;  addi- 
tional obligations. 

War  and  Regress:  Accelerated  development;  fourteen  factora  in  rapid 
development. 

Summary.    Problems.    Selected  References, 

Nature  and  Origin  of  Smith-Huqhbs  Act 
Functioa  and  aims.  The  Act  of  Congress  known  as  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  enabled  the  Federal  Government  to  develop 
far  its  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the  promotion  of  vocar 
tional  education  tower  than  collide  grade.  The  general  methods 
and  objects  or  aims  of  the  Act  were  summed  up  thus  by  the 
Federal  Board: 

1.  The  Federal  Government  deals  with  the  work  in  the  States  only 
through  an  official  State  board  created  by  the  legislative  machinery 
of  the  State. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  deals  with  the  State  only  in  terms  of 
standards  and  pohcies  and  not  in  terms  of  particular  institutions  or 
individuals.  This  means  standards  and  pohcies  rather  than  person- 
olitjee. 
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3.  The  Federal  Government  deals  with  a.  State  in  tenas  of  the  coo- 
ditions  within  that  particular  State  and  not  in  t«niis  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  This  is  possible  through  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
which  provide  for  standards  but  do  not  specify  such  standards  in 
t«nns  of  equipment,  courses  of  study,  or  other  uniform  requirements  for 
the  country  at  large.  This  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  States  in  the  promotion  of  vocational  education  is  based  upon 
four  fundamental  ideas: 

(1)  That  vocational  education  being  essential  to  the  national  wel- 

fare, it  is  a  function  of  the  National  Government  to  stimulate 
the  States  to  undertake  this  new  and  needed  form  of  service. 

(2)  That  federal  funds  are  necessary  in  order  to  equalize  the  burden 

of  carrying  on  the  work  amoi^;  the  States. 

(3)  That  since  the  Federal  Government  is  vitally  interested  in  the 

success  of  vocational  education,  it  should,  so  to  speak,  pui^ 
chase  a  degree  of  participation  in  this  work. 

(4)  That  only  by  creating  such  a  relationship  between  the  Federal 

and  the  State  Governments  can  proper  standards  of  educa- 
tional efficiency  be  set  up.(Ib) 

Oiigjn.  The  Land  Grant  Act  (called  the  Morrill  Act)  was 
preceded  by  a  period  of  agitation.  Memoiials,  resolutions  and 
propaganda  now  almost  lost  sight  of,  found  ultimate  expression 
in  the  bill  finally  passed  by  Cor^ress  during  1862.  Similarly, 
there  was  a  t«n-year  period  of  detemuned  fetation  preceding 
the  Smith-Highes  Act.  Not  many  of  the  resolutions  passed  by 
various  organizations  bore  explicit  reference  to  the  Smitb- 
Hugbes  Bill,  but  scores  of  resolutions  indorsed  by  various  or- 
ganizations voiced  a  demand  for  vocational  education  of  lower 
than  college  grade  or  gave  direct  support  to  the  various  prede- 
cessors of  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill.  In  1912  the  United  States 
Education  Report  contained  the  statement:  "The  press  fairly 
teems  with  editorial  and  s^ed  articles,  which  indicate  an  over- 
whelming sentiment  in  favor  of  entailing  and  extending  the 
scope  of  education  in  this  country  to  include  the  training  of  the 
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great  mass  of  our  workers  for  wage-earning  occupations  of 
eveiy  kind."  In  behalf  of  this  cause  industrial,  commercial, 
'  education,  and  social  organizations  gave  support  by  either  reso- 
lutions or  activities.  The  Report  lists  the  following  among  the 
organizations  referred  to: 

National  Education  ABSociation. 

National  i^iety  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education. 

National  Metal  Trades  Association. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

American  Federation  of  Labor. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

National  Committee  on  Prison  Labor. 

American  Association  for  I^bor  L^^lation. 

American  Society  for  the  Prevention  and  Study  of  Infant  Morality. 

Southern  Commercial  Congress. 

Southern  Educational  Association. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

United  Textile  Workers  of  America. 

American  Society  of  Equity. 

National  Farmers'  Grange. 

National  Farmers'  Congress. 

Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 

International  Congress  of  Farm  Women. 

American  Foundrymen's  Association. 

National  Domestic  Science  Association. 

National  Committee  on  Agricultural  Education. 

American  Education  and  Cooperative  Farmers'  Union. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Edtt- 
cation.  The  movement  culminating  in  the  passage  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  had  been  stimulated  by  the  propaganda  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. The  Smith-Hughes  Act  crystallized  in  legal  form  the 
primary  motive  of  the  first  decade  of  the  Society's  existence — 
"a  period  of  propaganda  to  awaken  this  country  to  the  need  for 
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secondary  vocational  training  supported  by  public  money  and 
maintained  under  public  control."  The  National  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  was  oi^anized  in  1906' 
in  response  to  the  recognized  need  for  industrial  education  in 
America.  Its  membership  and  boards  included  industrial  and 
commercial  managers,  labor  leaders,  educators,  and  public 
men.  It  conducted  a  vigorous  propaganda  by  means  of  bulle- 
tins and  by  offering  its  facilities  as  a  clearii^  house  for  various 
achievements  and  experiments  in  vocational  education,  and 
by  making  expert  knowledge  available  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  this  new  and  complex  problem.  Twelve  atmual  gatherings 
of  business  men,  investigators,  labor  men,  and  educators,  nour- 
ished public  appreciation  of  the  need  of  vocational  education  of 
certain  kinds.  Largely  owing  to  the  efforts  of  members  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education, 
Congress  authorized  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  on 
National  Aid  to  Vocational  Education.  It  speaks  strongly  for 
the  high-power  efficiency  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  for  the  ur- 
gency of  the  cause,  that  a  society  of  not  more  than  1700  mem- 
bers should  have  proved  to  be  so  powerful  in  influencing  theedu- 
cational  legislation  of  a  nation  of  one  hundred  millions.(10) 

Its  successor.  On  February  23,  1918,  a  "Committee  on 
Future  Policy  "  of  the  Society  brought  in  a  report  changing  the 
name  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education  to  the  Naiional  Society  for  VocatioTud  Education, 
which  report  was  adopted  with  amendments.  It  is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  the  activities  of  the  groups  backing  both  the  old 
and  the  new  societies  have  not  encountered  criticism.  Professor 
Charles  H,  Ju3d  of  the  University  of  Chicago  wrote  these 
comments  after  the  February  (1918)  meeting: 

The  change  in  name  is  significant  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  period 
of  "promoting"  industrial  education  is  believed  by  the  members  of  the 
Society  to  be  over.  With  the  organizatton  of  a  Federal  Board  for  In- 
dustrial Education  the  first  aim  and  purpose  of  Uie  Society  has  been 
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achieved.  Secondly,  the  tenn  "industrial  education"  is  too  narrow 
to  describe  the  interests  which  now  ask  for  recognition.  There  are 
commercial  interests,  agriculturitl  interests,  home  economic  interests, 
as  well  as  the  narrow  interests  of  the  industrial  schools  and  of  trade 
Bchools.  So  the  name  is  to  be  changed  and  the  scope  of  the  Society 
is  to  be  much  enlarged.  .  .  . 

The  present  writer  has  repeatedly  stated  in  the  p^^a  of  this  Journal 
that  in  his  judgment  any  move  which  tends  to  set  up  in  America  a 
group  of  people  or  a  group  of  schools  which  are  intent  on  industrial 
education  to  the  exclusion  of  general  education  is  dangerous  to  de- 
mocracy, ...  No  such  scheme  is  possible  in  this  country  as  exists 
in  Prussia,  of  a  dual  school  system.  .  ,  .  The  new  Society  ought,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  to  put  away  the  fundamentally 
wrong  attitude  of  the  old  Society.  Vocational  education  is  not  a  thing 
apart.  It  can  flourish  only  when  it  becomes  a  part  of  our  national 
system.  There  is  something  lai^r  than  vocational  education;  it  is 
American  education.  The  new  Society  was  perhaps  wise  in  reconsider- 
ing its  action;  perhaps  not.  One  thing  is  certain— it  will  make  the 
mistake  of  its  young  life  if  it  attempts  a  policy  of  separatism  in  educa- 
tion. With  best  wishes  for  wisdom  to  the  leaders  of  the  new  oi^niza- 
tion  and  for  the  carrying  forward  in  a  more  democratic  way  of  a  work 
which  up  to  this  time  has  been  relatively  narrow  in  purpose  and  highly 
restricted  in  its  control,  this  Journal  pledges  its  support  to  the  new 
venture  just  in  so  far  as  the  Society  cultivates  the  most  intimate  re- 
lations possible  between  vocational  education  and  general  education,  (5) 

Predecessors  of  the  Act.  A3  in  the  case  of  the  Morrill  Act, 
before  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  there  were  also  many  abortive 
attempts  at  similar  legialatiOQ.  For  example,  there  were:  The 
Davis  Bill  of  1907,  the  Davia-Dolliver  Bill  of  1910,  the  Mc- 
kinley Bill  of  1911,  the  Lever  Bill  of  1911,  the  Overman  Bill 
of  1911,  the  Page  Bill  of  1912,  all  of  which  failed  of  passage. 
The  Act  finally  passed  was  fathered  by  Senator  Hoke  Smith  and 
Representative  Dudley  M.  Hughes,  both  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
It  should  be  noted  that  it  was  a  period  of  increaang  war-tension 
at  the  time  when  the  Smitb-Huglu^  Bill  was  passed  in  an 
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amended  form,  and  approved.  Changes  were  made  in  thb 
ori^nal  Bill  before  its  final  passage.  The  Bill  originally  rec- 
ommended  by  the  Federal  Commission  (H.  R.  16952,  Smith- 
Hughes  Bill)  provided  in  Section  6  that  the  United  States 
Conunis^oner  of  Education  should  be  the  executive  officer 
of  the  Board,  which  Board  was  to  consist  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
one  of  its  members  to  be  elected  Chairman.  The  Bill  as  amended 
in  conference  and  finally  passed  (S.  703)  provides  in  Section  6 
that  the  "Commissioner  of  Education  may  make  such  recom- 
mendations to  the  Board  relative  to  the  administration  of 
this  Act  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  deem  advisable."  The 
membership  or  persomiel  of  the  Board  was  also  radically 
modified. 

Text  of  the  Smitti-Hughes  Act.  At  this  point  the  student 
should  read  and  study  each  of  the  eighteen  sections  of  the  text 
of  the  Act.(13)  This  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  He  may 
then  profitably  write  a  brief  abstract  containing  the  essential 
points  of  each  section,  and  formulate  a  tentative  interpreta- 
tion of  his  own  for  each  section  of  the  Act.  The  first  published 
bulletin  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  was  a 
statement  of  policies,  which,  it  is  stated,  was  to  be  regarded  as 
preliminary  and  tentative,  since  sufficient  time  had  not  yet 
elapsed  to  permit  the  Federal  Board  to  view  the  problems  of 
administration  from  every  possible  angle.  Bulletin  I  also  con- 
tained the  text  of  the  Act.  Subsequent  experience  of  the  Federal 
Board  made  necessary  additional  interpretations  and  formula- 
tions of  policy,  statements  of  which  are  contained  in  the  Second 
Annual  Report. (lb) 

To  facilitate  understanding  of  the  Act,  the  Board  made  two 
series  of  statements  in  order  to  bring  out  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  (1)  mandalory  obligations  imposed  by  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  upon  the  Federal  Board,  upon  the  states,  upon  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  the  State  Treasurers,  upon 
State  Boards,  and  concerning  expenditure  of  appropriations, 
and  (2)  provisions  where  discretion  and  judgmerU  are  allowed  to 
the  Federal  Board.  The  student  should  procure  and  study  the 
original  statements  of  policies  for  a  full  understandii^  of  the 
operation  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

Mandatory  provisions.  The  mandatory  provisions  are,  of 
course,  included  in  the  Act  itself,  although  an  analysis  prepared 
by  the  Board  was  designed  to  make  these  obligations  stand  out 
clearly  as  affecting  the  Federal  Board,  State  Boards,  State 
Treasurers,  etc.  (3) 

Discretionary  provisions.  The  range  of  matters  depending 
chiefly  upon  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  Board  was  wide, 
as  will  be  indicated  by  the  following  memoranda  of  certain 
points  referred  to  in  the  aforesaid  first  interpretations  of  the 
Federal  Board.  (Supra,  pp.  20-48.}  Although  the  interpre- 
tations were  tentative,  these  first  reactions  will  be  of  some  per- 
manent interest  to  the  student  of  education. 

Federal  Board  reserves  right  to  judge  arrangement  made  with  each 
State,  (p.  17,  Bulletin  1);  determines  duration  of  agreement  between 
States  and  the  Board,  (Sec.  6  of  Act,  and  p.  18,  Bulletin  1) ;  reserves 
the  right  to  inspect  local  institutions,  but  will  deal  only  with  State 
Boards,  (p.  18,  Bulletin  1);  decides  when  funds  may  be  withheld, 
(Sees.  15,  16,  17,  of  Act,  Bulletin  1,  p.  19);  decides  whether  privately 
owned  equipment  may  be  utilized,  (pp.  19-20,  Bulletin  1);  prescribes 
in  detail  the  nature  of  the  reports  on  finance  and  work  of  schools,  to 
be  furnished  by  State  Boards,  (pp.  20-21,  Bulletin  1);  devises  the 
methods  of  ascertaining  annually  whether  the  States  dischat^e  their 
responsibility,  (See.  5  of  Act,  Bulletin  1,  pp.  22,  23);  exercises  discre- 
tion in  permitting  mixed  classes  with  some  pupils  under  14  years  of 
age  who  are  "competent  lo  do  work  designed  for  those  who  are  14," 
(Sees.  10  and  11,  pp.  23-24,  Bulletin  1);  defines  methods  of  prorating 
sala^es  of  teachers,  (Sees.  9,  10,  11,  12,  Bulletin  1,  pp.  24-25);  de- 
fines rules  for  divorcement  of  teacher-training  classes  and  of  secondary 
classes  usii^  federal  funds,  (Bulletin  1,  p.  26);  advises  concemii^  con- 
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trol  of  supervisors  loaned  by  institutions  to  State,  (Bulletin  1,  pp.  27- 
28);  advises  against  expenditure  of  federal  money  in  few  rather  than 
iu  many  schools,  (Bulletin  1,  p.  29) ;  may  accept  different  standards  for 
colored  and  for  white  schools,  (Bulletin  1,  p.  30) ;  does  not  approve  of 
use  of  federal  money  tor  instruction  designed  for  benefit  of  delinquent, 
dependent,  incorr^ble,  defective,  or  otherwise  subnormal  youths  or 
adults,  (Sees.  10, 11,  Bulletin  1,  p.  30);  advises  with  regard  to  mean- 
ing of  "well-rounded  courses  of  study,"  (See.  9  of  Act,  Bulletin  1, 
pp.  30-34) ;  advises  that  States  may  accept  one  or  several  funds  either 
through  Legislature  or  the  State  Boazd,  (Sec.  5  of  Act,  Bulletin  1,  pp. 
34-35);  decides  that  federal  moneys  for  teacher-trainii^  can  only  be 
used  for  separate,  not  for  mixed  classes,  the  full  course  of  which  must 
be  approved,  (Sec.  8  of  Act,  Bulletin  1,  pp.  35,  36);  interpret  the  Act 
to  exclude  payment  of  federal  funds  for  the  teachii^  of  commercial 
subjects  in  all-day  industrial  schools,  but  permits  the  same  in  part- 
time  schools.  The  Act  also  provides  for  research  in  commercial  sub- 
jeota,  (Sees.  1, 6,  7  of  Act,  Bulletin  1,  pp.  36,  57). 

In  addition  to  the  above  examples  illustrative  of  the  de- 
mands upon  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  Federal  Board 
in  interpreting  and  administering  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  there 
remain  other  eases  in  point.  These  eases  concern  special  que»^ 
tions  in  {^cultural  education,  in  industrial  education,  and  in 
home  economics. 

Evaluation  op  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 

A  war  measure?  During  unprecedented  times  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  less  than  two  months  before  the  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  the  greater  war  in  order  to  help  "make 
the  world  safe  for  Democracy" — the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was 
passed  by  both  House  and  Senate,  and  it  received  the  approval 
of  Preadent  Woodrow  Wilson  on  February  23,  1917.  In  times 
of  peace  this  measure  would  have  been  a  remarkable  step  toward 
extending  national  aid  to  the  support  of  secondary  education. 
In  this  critical  year  it  was  peculiarly  an  opportune  movcmeat, 
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because  of  both  our  demonstrated  need  of  industrially  trained 
men  and  women,  and  also  our  want  of  facilities  for  training 
men  and  women  vocationally.  (1) 

Criticisms.  Teachers  and  citizens  need  nqt  be  without 
knowledge  or  voice  in  the  matter  of  future  national  legislation 
aSectii^  education  in  the  states.  In  order  that  the  student 
may  be  aided  in  the  attempt  not  only  to  appreciate  the  excellent 
features  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  but  also  to  appraise  justly 
its  defects,  we  cite  herewith  typical  contemporary  criticisms 
(a,b,c,d,e,f,g). 

(a)  The  Carnegie  BvUetin.  One  of  the  severest  criticisms  and 
most  pessimistic  views  with  regard  to  both  the  Federal  Com- 
mission, and  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  is  contained  in  a  report  of 
the  Camegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  e.  g, : 

It  is  essential  that  such  a  revolutionary  measure  {The  Smith-Hughes 
Ad)  be  considered  from  all  angles.  The  one  large  experiment  in  the 
provision  of  federal  support  for  education,  the  Morrill  and  supple- 
mentary acts,  failed  for  nearly  four  years,  and  the  failure  was  due  to 
the  absence  of  an  educational  policy.  Only  when  the  States  really 
took  up  the  objects,  and  only  when  a  general  social  demand  arose,  was 
auceess  possible.  However  sound  the  theoretical  arguments  for  voca- 
tional education  may  be,  all  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  Vocatronal 
Fducation  Commission  or  the  supporters  of  the  federal  aid  bills  in 
behalf  of  federal  aid  could  be  applied  with  equal  weight  to  any  other 
department  of  education  or  social  activity.  The  need  of  education, 
the  extensiveness  of  the  problem,  the  mobility  of  population,  the  need 
of  trained  teachers,  and  the  need  of  a  central  information  bureau  are 
all  reasons  that  could  bo  applied  equally  in  support  of  any  other  kind 
of  claim  on  the  federal  treasury.  Of  much  greater  importance  than  the 
unsoundness  of  these  claims  is  the  absence  of  an  educational  policy 
underlying  this  type  of  legislation.  There  has  been  sufficient  piece- 
meal tinkerir^  with  educational  problems.  Federal  interference  to- 
gether with  an  attempt  to  patch  up  a  small  part  of  the  whole  simply 
perpetuates  a  system  that  is  failing  because  there  ia  no  sound,  unifying 
principle  to  vitahze  the  whole  body  of  educational  practice.  The  prob- 
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lem  of  vocational  education  cannot  be  treated  in  isolation;  if  it  has  any 
place  at  all,  it  must  be  made  a  part  of  the  general  organization.  The 
experts  have  not  yet  arrived  at  any  unanimity  on  the  subject  of  voca- 
tional education.  In  fact,  while  the  experts  in  general  and  vocational 
education  have  been  discovering  the  very  grave  difflculties  underiying 
the  problem  and  are  less  able  to  present  a  policy  now  than  they  were 
five  years  ago,  the  federal  legislators  are  still  discussing  the  merits 
of  a  measure  framed,  in  outline  at  least,  in  1911,  and  going  back  in 
principle  to  the  act  of  1862.  During  this  period  a  new  problem  has 
come  prominently  to  the  front  involving  a  drastic  change  in  the  con- 
ceptions and  administration  of  the  education  of  adolescents.  Educa- 
tional surveys  are  only  just  bc^nnii^  to  apply  real  tests  to  present 
8yst«ms  and  to  formulate  the  results.  .  .  , 

The  Act  itself  presumes  to  settle  a  question  that  is  far  from  being 
settled:  it  divides  up  the  educational  proce.ss;  it  would  probably  sanc- 
tion the  establishment  of  dual  boards  for  educational  control,  with  a 
federal  board  as  a  third  authority  supervising  these;  it  fails  to  set  up  a 
successful  machinery  to  supervise  the  expenditure  of  funds,  since  the 
members  of  the  proposed  federal  board  could  devote  only  a  fraction  of 
their  time  and  interest  to  the  subject;  it  would  create  in  each  state  con- 
flicting interests  between  institutions,  and  set  up  agents  with  divided 
allegiance.  The  Act  attempts  to  legislate  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
But  the  situation  with  r^ard  to  agriculture  and  trades  and  industries 
varies  so  widely  in  the  separate  States  that  each  State  has  a  problem 
of  its  own,  and  legislation  which  might  be  good  for  one  State  might  be 
v^olly  unsuited  to  another.  It  is  true  that  the  Act  permits  each  stat« 
board  to  draw  up  its  own  plan,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  federal 
board.  Such  a  provision  might  serve  some  purpose  if  all  the  States  had 
reached  the  same  educational  standards,  but  they  have  not.  Before 
any  money  is  appropriated  for  industrial  education  by  Congress,  thera 
^ould  be  a  thorot^going  study  of  present  conditions  to  show  the 
present  situation  and  present  needs.  To  legislate  without  a  more 
thorou^  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  than  the  examination  by 
an  ex  parte  commission  of  ex  -parte  witnesses  is  to  legislate  in  the  dark 
But  even  such  an  investigation  could  prove  only  the  need  or  otherwise 
of  vocational  education,  not  the  advisability  of  federal  aid.   The  only 
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genuine  desire  to  promote  educational  progress,  vould  be  a  bill  author- 
izing the  appropriation  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  purposes  of  conducting 
educational  enquiries  and  collecting  and  distributing  information. 
This  can  be  done  effectually  by  endowing  the  educational  authority 
with  a  position  of  dignity  and  influence.  What  the  country  needs  at 
the  present  moment  in  education  is  the  guidance  of  the  expert.  Edu- 
cational progress,  especially  in  a  country  of  such  varied  conditions  as 
the  United  States,  can  be  advanced  only  by  experimental  solutions 
demanded  by  these  conditions;  diversity  rather  than  uniformity  is  a 
greater  guarantee  for  the  future.  The  development  of  the  land  grant 
coUeges  indicates  that  state  generosity  is  not  stimulated  merely  by  a 
federal  bounty.  There  are  other  and  more  pressing  questions  relating 
to  the  general  system  of  education  that  demand  attention;  to  these  the 
states  are  addressing  themselves.  Vocational  education  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  States  as  soon  as  educators  and  others  can  come  forward  with 
a  policy.  (6) 

(ft)  National  Education  Association.  The  Department  of 
Superintendence,  National  Education  Association,  has  ex- 
pressed objection  to  the  provision  of  Section  5  of  the  Act, 
which  makes  possible  the  creation  either  of  a  unit  or  of  a  dual 
system  of  control  within  each  state.  The  recommendation  of 
the  Department  was  probably  aimed  at  Section  5  of  the  Act 
which  permits  a  state  either  "to  designate  or  create  a  State 
Board."  The  effect  of  this  phrase  is  to  make  possible  a  dual 
system  such  as  existed  during  1918  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
The  Department  of  Superintendence  passed  this  resolution 
alot^  with  certain  others  during  February,  1918: 

We  recommend  that  the  Smith-Hughes  law  be  so  amended  by  Con- 
gress as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  creation  of  a  dual  system  of 
education  in  any  State.  All  acts  appropriating  money  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education  in  the  States  should  place  the  administration  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners  of  education  and  the  chief  school  officers 
in  the  various  States. (8) 
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(c)  Personnel  of  the  Board.  It  was  claimed  that  it  is  futile 
to  bold  that  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Agri- 
culture would  spend  much  time  sittii^  with  the  Federal  Board. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  also  was  a  busy  man.  Most 
ex-officio  boards  suffer  from  the  tact  that  their  members  al- 
ready have  enough  to  do  if  they  discbai^e  well  the  duties  of 
tbrar  chief  offices.  If  the  three  Secretaries  should  spend  all 
of  their  time  with  the  Board,  there  is  nothing  in  the  qualifi- 
cations demanded  by  the  Act  which  would  prevent  in  the  future 
their  being  amateurs  in  education,  yet  possibly  fiUed  with  the 
assurance  of  men  successful  in  other  lines  of  endeavor. 

(d)  JncooTdinaiion  of  government  effort.  The  humble  official 
rank  of  our  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  its  insufficient 
financial  support,  and  its  honorable  and  useful  record,  and  also 
the  overlapping  of  its  reasonable  functions  by  the  new  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  by  other  federal  undertakings  in  education, 
have  long  made  some  kind  of  chaise  desirable.  The  creation 
d  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  was  followed 
by  remarkable  promptness  of  organization  and  efSciency  in 
execution  upon  the  part  of  the  Board.  Nevertheless,  there 
remained  lamentable  lack  of  coordination,  and  a  duplication,  in 
the  various  educational  efforts  long  maintained  by  the  Federal 
Government — as  witness  the  moneys  and  labor  expended  in 
behalf  of  education  through  the  Departments  of  the  Interior, 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  of  Agriculture,  and  in  the  Array 
and  in  the  Navy.  We  refer  not  to  the  indispensable  emerg- 
ency work  incident  to  the  War,  but  to  conditions  existing  prior 
to  1914  and  in  1919.  That  some  duplication  and  lack  of  co- 
ordination b  productive  of  waste  b  inevitable.  There  are 
those  also  who  view  with  alarm  the  tendency  "to  run  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  every  need." 

(e)  The  probUm  of  discretionary  irtierpretalion.  A  danger  is 
that  future  boards,  or  executives,  may  err  in  the  exercise  <rf 
discretionaiy  powers.    Discretion,  in  contrast  to  mandatory 
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direction,  e.  g.,  may  be  exercised  by  the  Federal  Board  in  scores 
of  important  matters.  These  discretionary  powers  we  have 
already  referred  to  in  preceding  paragraphs.  Probably  as  much 
potential  good  as  error  inheres  in  the  necessary  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion and  judgment  upon  the  part  of  the  Federal  Board. 

(f)  ProfessioTud  representation  of  education.  John  Dewey 
has  voiced  the  complaint  of  inadequate  representation  of  edu- 
cation on  the  Federal  Board,  thus: 

At  the  present  momeat,  (March,  1917)  the  first  bill  appropriating 
federal  funds  for  industrial  education  in  schools  below  the  grade  of  the 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  has  been  passed  by  the  two 
houses  of  Congress.  So  far  as  provisions  for  the  representation  of 
employers  and  employed  is  concerned,  the  act  is  a  fair  one.  So  far  as 
the  interest  of  education  is  concerned,  the  representation  of  educators 
is  scandalously  inadequate.  As  passed,  the  original  bill,  which  safe- 
guarded unified  control  on  the  part  of  the  States  which  take  advantage 
of  federal  financial  aid  has  been  chained  so  as  to  make  a  dual  scheme 
optional  with  each  State,  1  do  not  say  these  things  to  cast  any  dis- 
credit on  the  act.  I  refer  to  them  only  to  indicate  that  the  passage 
of  the  biU  illustrates  the  whole  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
It  settles  no  problem;  it  merely  symbolizes  the  inauguration  of  a  con- 
flict between  irreconcilably  opposed  educational  and  industrial  ideals. 
Nothing  is  so  necessary  as  that  pubhc-spirited  representatives  of 
the  pubhc  educational  interest,  such  as  are  gathered  here  tonight, 
shall  perceive  the  nature  of  the  issue  and  throw  their  weight  in  munici- 
pal, state  and  federal  educational  matters,  upon  the  side  of  education 
rather  than  of  training,  on  that  of  democratic  rather  than  that  of  feudal 
control  of  industry. (2) 

(g)  A  new  department.  There  were  persons  who  believed  that 
the  functions  of  the  Federal  Board,  put  into  operation  by  the 
enterprise  of  Charles  A.  Prosser  and  his  colleagues,  might 
be  administered  safely  and  economically  in  the  future  by  a 
United  States  Department  of  Education,  of  equal  rank  with 
the  Departments  of  State,  Interior,  Agriculture,  Labor,  Com- 
merce, War,  Navy,  etc.     This  Department,  it  was  urged,  con- 
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ceivably  might  adminiRter  all  national  funds  for  education  under 
eafe-guarding  restrictions  to  help  and  stimulate  local  effort, 
without  undertakii^  autocratic  control  interfering  with  the 
needs  and  the  rights  of  States.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  our  educational  ills  can  not  be  solved  merely 
by  legislating  into  existence  any  central  board  or  department, 
or  by  creatii^  new,  expensive  jobs.  Potential  dangers  along 
with  potential  benefits  inhere  in  the  establishment  of  any  cen- 
traUzed  federal  authority  in  education,  be  it  board  or  depart- 
me&t. 

A  modification  of  the  Smith-Towner  bill  was  introduced 
at  the  openii^  of  the  special  session  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congresss 
m  May  19, 1919,  by  Congressman  Towner  of  Iowa.  (H.  R.  7.) 
'This  excellent  bill  made  pos^ble  the  creation  of  an  executive 
department  in  the  Government,  as  the  following  excerpts  show: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepTesenialiTes  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is  hereby  created 
an  eiecutive  department  in  the  Government,  to  be  called  the  Deptart^ 
ment  of  Education,  with  a  Secretary  of  Education,  who  shall  be  the 
head  thereof,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  twelve 
thousand  dollars  ($12,000)  per  annum,  and  whose  tenure  of  office 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  heads  of  other  executive  departments; 

Sue.  2.  That  there  shall  be  in  said  department  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Education  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall  receive  a 
salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  per  annum.  He  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  required  by  law. 
There  shall  also  be  one  chief  clerk  and  such  chiefs  of  bureaus  and  cleri- 
cal assistants  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  authorized  by  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  That  there  is  hereby  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Education  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  empowered  in  his  discretion  to  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Education  such  offices,  bureaus,  divisions,  boards  or  branches  of  the 
Government,  connected  with  or  attached  to  any  of  the  executive  de- 
partmente  or  organized  independently  of  any  department,  82  in  his 
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iu(^inent  should  be  controlkd  by,  or  the  functions  of  iriuch  should  be 
exercised  by,  the  Department  of  Education,  and  all  such  offices, 
bureaus,  divisions,  boards  or  branches  of  the  Government  so  trans- 
ferred by  the  President,  or  by  act  of  Congress,  shall  thereafter  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Education,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  bill  also  proposed  to  appropriate  $500,000  for  adminis- 
trative purposes;  and  $100,000,000  to  the  States,  to  be  divided 
as  follows:  Removal  of  illiteracy,  $7,500,000;  Americaniza- 
tion, $7,500,000;  equalization  of  educational  opportunities, 
$50,000,000;  physical  education,  health  education,  and  sanita- 
tion, $20,000,000;  preparation  of  teachers,  $15,000,000. 

Merits  of  the  Act.  Waiving  all  questions  of  the  origin  of  the 
Act,  it  appears  plain  that  it  was  an  achievement  toward  uq\- 
veral  education — an  achievement,  however,  encompassed  by 
potential  dangers,  which  we  now  see  more  clearly  than  before 
the  World  War,  for  few  men  of  intelligence  have  not  attempted 
some  mental  reconstruction  since  the  challenging  events  of  the 
World  War.  The  outcome  of  Prussianized  civilization  with 
its  exalted  system  of  educational  efficiency  has  forced  us  to 
destroy  some  of  our  idols.  We  are  chiefly  concerned  with  con- 
serving our  education  for  democracy,  and  therefore  school- 
men as  a  mass  need  be  vigilant  to  judge  and  to  rout  any  taint 
that  appears  in  educational  legislation.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  not  quite  absurd  to  believe  that  some  little  of  the  abuse  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  emanated  from  pro-German  sources. 
It  was  a  good  thing  for  the  enemy  or  his  friends  that  our  people 
should  be  deceived  about  any  measure  promising  greater 
efficiency  to  us,  and  there  was  also  that  bubbling  dissatisfac- 
tion which  comes  from  a  minority  type  of  American  citizen 
who  will  deride  any  governmental  activity  whatsoever  which 
does  not  invariably  accord  with  his  own  partisan  politics. 

The  sterling  merits  of  the  Act,  because  of  the  eraei^ency  for 
which  it  was  enacted  and  because  of  the  general  objects  achieved, 
(p.  168)  outweighed  its  defects  and  inherent  dangers.     Durii^ 
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the  first  two  years  of  its  existence  remarkable  progress  was 
made  by  the  Federal  Board  in  stimulating  every  State  of  the 
Union  to  a  new  interest  and  activity  with  regard  to  secondary 
vocational  education.  During  that  time  more  than  two  score 
monc^rapba  and  bulletins  of  direct  application  to  the  problems 
of  vocational  education  were  prepared  and  issued  by  the  re- 
search workers  of  the  Federal  Board.  State  organizations  were 
effected  with  amazii^  promptness,  provisions  made  for  teacher- 
trainii^  and  actual  courses  started  over  all  the  country.  By 
January  1, 1318,  all  of  our  48  States  accepted  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  either  by  specific  provisions  of  the  legislatures  or  by  au- 
thority of  the  governors.  The  table  on  page  183  shows  num- 
bers of  pupils  enrolled  in  classes  supported  in  part  under  the. 
Smith-Hughes  Act  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  Board's 
work. 

Even  enthusiaats  for  the  Act  did  not  assert  its  perfection. 
E,  g.,  Director  Prosser  in  speakir^  before  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  said  in  1917:  "I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill  is  the  last  hour  on  the 
clock.  I  do  not  believe  it  strikes  High  Noon.  I  think  it  is  only 
&  way-mark  along  the  road.  I  tliink  that  heioie  we  settle  this 
problem  we  will  have  to  assert  the  right  of  the  State  to  take 
charge  of  the  whole  question  of  the  trainii^  of  its  workmen  and 
if  you  say  that  it  is  German  autocracy,  I  say  to  you  that  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  that  sort  of  procedure  and  that  sort  of 
autocracy  within  that  splendid  thing  you  call  a  Democracy. "  ( 12) 

The  Act  is  so  far  reaching  that  it  of  course  represents  some 
marked  changes  in  educational  policies.    Bawden  observes: 

As  an  expression  of  educational  policy,  the  new  Act  embodied  some 
important  departures  from  previous  legislation.  It  made  provision 
for  the  training  within  the  schools  of  a  lai^c  group  of  our  population 
unreached  directly  by  the  Federal  Government.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  offering  instruction  along  vocational  lines  and  of  subcollegiate  grade, 
it  supplemented  the  Morrill  Act,  the  expressed  purpose  of  which  was  to 
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maintain  colleges  '  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
^riculture  and  the  mechanic  art«  ...  in  OTder  to  promote  the  liber^ 
Mid  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  of  life.'  On  the  other  hand,  since  it  contemplated  a 
system  of  training  in  the  schools,  it  also  supplemented  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Act  of  1914,  in  which  the  service  provided  was  "the  givii^  of 
instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  State  colleges  in  the 
several  communities."  Since  it  imposed  definite  requirements  as  to 
the  trainii^;  of  teachers,  it  ^so  represented  a  material  extension  of  au- 
thority over  the  purely  permissive  provisions  of  the  Nelson  amend- 
ment of  1907.(16) 

The  problem  of  future  modificatioit  of  the  Act  ahould  be  ap- 
proEiched  understandingly  and  sympathetically  by  teachers 
and  by  citizens.  Opponents  of  prt^ress  in  education  who  con- 
fflstently  try  to  block  efforts  at  change,  should  not  be  permitted 
to  make  undue  capital  of  the  objections  illustrated  in  the  above 
list.  Many  of  the  defects  are  remediable.  One  explanation  of 
the  separatist  attitude  of  some  friends  of  vocational  education 
is  their  pessimism  in  awakening  a  certain  type  of  academic  to 
the  urgent  needs  of  the  majority  of  our  beginning  pupils,  eighty 
or  ninety  per  cent,  of  whom  will  never  pass  through  a  high 
Bchool.  Evil  results  conceivable  under  the  Act  might  come 
through  abuse,  ignorance,  or  unintentional  error  upon  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Board  and  its  officers  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  administering  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
However,  hardly  any  public  trust  imposed  by  democracy  carries 
solely  possible  good  without  potential  evil.  Necessary  modifi- 
cations of  the  Act,  and  publicity,  research,  the  rise  of  intelli- 
gence and  education,  and  pounding  away  to  perpetuate  the 
mmple,  ethical,  idealism  of  our  American  fathers  at  its  best— 
these  are  trustworthy  safeguards. 

Allotments  to  the  States.  As  indicated  in  Table  X  allot- 
ments under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  increase  annually  until 
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1926.  Appropriations  for  teachers  of  agriculture,  trade,  home 
economics,  and  industrial  subjects  increase  some  600  per  cent. 
within  that  period,  for  teacher-training,  about  200  per  cent. 

Additional  bbligatioas.  Since  the  pass^e  of  the  Smitb- 
HughcB  Aft,  Congress  created  another  law,  the  execution  of 
which  broi^ht  an  additional  power  and  obligation  to  the  Federal 
Board.  This  law  is  known  aa  the  Smith-Sears  Act,  and  its  pur- 
pose was  to  provide  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  and  return 
to  civil  employment  of  disabled  persons  discharged  from  the 
military -or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Entailment  of  the  number  of  executives,  under  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Board,  and  a  reorganization  of  its  labors 
were  made  necessary.  The  activities  of  the  Board  therefore  may 
be  roughly  classified  into  three  groups:  (1)  Administration  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act;  (2)  administration  of  the  Smith-Sears 
Act;  (3)  investigations,  reports, — research. 

War  and  Proqress 

Accelerated  development  In  a  biennial  survey  of  the  two 
years  1917  and  1918  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  the  statement 
was  made  that  it  is  probably  conservative  to  say  "that  the 
tangible  results  accomplished  in  vocational  education  during 
this  period  equal  those  of  any  decade  preceding." 

Fourteen  factors  tn  rapid  development.  The  same  review, 
which  was  written  by  William  T.  Bawden,  sets  forth  fourteen 
factors  of  this  rapid  development,  which  we  mention  in  abbre- 
viated form: 

(1)  CubninatioD  of  campaigns  for  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

(2)  Gigantic  experiments  in  trainii^  "fighting  mechanics" 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training  of  the 
War  Department. 

(3)  Trainii^  of  skilled  workers  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

(4)  Plans,  conferences,  constructive  programs,  contributed 
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by  various  agencies,  including:  Navy  Department,  Department 
of  Labor,  Council  of  National  Defense,  Internationa!  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. 

(5)  Unprecedented  reliance  upon  the  machinery  of  popular 
education— a  new  conception  of  the  relation  between  education 
and  national  achievement. 

(6)  Public  discussion  of  vocational  education. 

(7)  Scrutiny  and  appraisement  of  existing  school  programs. 

(8)  General  difEusictn  of  the  idea  that  secondary  education 
must  be  Adapted  for  actual  needs  of  persons  of  about  12  to  18 
years  of  ^e,  rather  than  only  for  persons  who  have  completed 
certain  prearranged  "grades"  and  hence  there  has  come  new 
interest  in  junior  high  schools,  continuation  and  cooperative 
schools,  and  vocational  guidance. 

(9)  Recognition  of  need  of  preparation  for  teaching  voca- 
tional subjects. 

(10)  War  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  nothing  adequate 
had  taken  place  of  apprenticeship. 

(11)  Shortcomings  appeared  in  the  failures  to  coordinate 
compulsory-education  legislation,  child-labor  legislation,  and 
vocational  education  legislation. 

(12)  Manual  training  gravitated  toward  actual  shop  and 
industrial  work. 

(13)  The  volume  and  quality  of  books  on  vocational  educa- 
tion increased. 

(14)  A  numerous  ofiScial  personnel  along  with  the  multi- 
plication of  vocational  classes  and  schools  came  into  existence 
during  this  period. (16) 

Summary 

1,  The  Smith-Hughes  Act  represented  the  Gulnunati<Hi  of  a 
series  of  efforts  for  federal  legislation  for  education.  It  is 
the  most  specific  act  of  its  kind  passed  by  Congress.    Its 
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oi^in  is  found  in  pressing  economic  and  social  needs,  in 
the  evolution  from  preceding  measures  of  like  nature,  and 
its  passage  was  facilitated  by  various  propaganda. 

2.  The  eighteen  sections  of  the  Act  demand  intenMve,  separate 

consideration  of  the  student,  since  the  administration  of 
the  Act  is  deeply  complicated  by  existing  customs  and  laws 
within  the  States, 

3.  Criticians  of  the  Act  found  considerable  solid  ground  of  objec- 

tion, although  the  great  merits  and  results  of  the  Act  de- 
manded its  support  by  progressive  school  men,  even  if 
modifications  in  the  law  ultimately  were  found  to  be 


4.  Interpretations  and  policies  as  promulgated  by  the  Federal 

Board  present  inevitable  difficulties  of  adjustment  that 
will  recur.  A  serious  undertaking  will  be  the  exercise  by 
the  Federal  Board  of  sane  and  equitable  judgment  or 
discretion  concerning  a  wide  range  of  issues  which  are 
left  open  and  concerning  which  legal  exactions  are  not 
plain. 

5.  The  organization  of  the  first  Federal  Board  was  satisfactory 

in  character,  and  the  initial  steps  of  administration  and 
service  were  undertaken  with  remarkable  promptness  and 
energy.  The  stress  of  war-times  increased  the  number  of 
problems  before  the  Board. 

6.  Allotments  of  federal  money  to  the  States  are  on  a  progres- 

sively increasing  scale  until  1926,  have  been  accepted 
under  conditions  of  cooperation  by  all  of  the  forty-eight 
States,  and  are  a  tremendous  stimulus  and  aid  to  voca- 
tional education. 

7.  The  conditions  of  war  have  brought  good  along  with  evil. 

One  benefit  derived  is  remarkable  stimulus  to  vocational 
education  other  thaJi  college  grade.  The  factors  in  the  ac- 
celerated progress  of  the  war  period  were  numerous  and 
complex  and  the  effect  will  probably  be  permanent. 
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Problems 

1.  Make  a  careful  abstract  of  each  sectioa  of  the  Saiith-Hughes 

Act.  Make  the  abstract  as  brief  as  posmble,  consistent 
with  clearness. 

2.  Make  a  statement  naming  consecutively  the  good  points  of 

the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

3.  What  do  you  consider  its  most  serious  defects? 

4.  Study  in  detail  the  operation,  present  or  prospective,  of  the 

Act  in  your  own  community. 

5.  After  you  have  entirely  finished  the  study  of  this  chapter, 

try  to  draw  up  a  bill,  which  you  would  substitute  for  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act. 

6.  State  and  compare  merits  of  bill  recommended  by  the 

Federal  Commission,    (vol,  I,  pp.  84-85,  section  6),  and 
of  Smith-Hughes  Act  {Section  6)  with  reference  to  oi^ani- 
zation  and  personnel  of  the  Federal  Boards  provided, 
•7.  Sum  up  reasons  for  enlargement  and  better  support  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

8.  Construct  a  table  thus:  Select  twelve  States,  North,  East, 

West,  and  South;  write  in,  the  amounts  of  money  to 
be  appropriated  to  each  State  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  Smith-Hughes  Law,  durii^  the  next 
e^ht  years;  in  separate  columns  write  the  amounts 
respectively  for  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers  of  seri- 
culture, of  home  economics,  and  trade  and  industrial 
subjects;  for  training  of  teachers,  etc.(l) 

9.  What  future  dai^ers  from  partisan  politics  confrcwit  the 

operation  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  or  a  Department  of 
Education,  and  how  might  such  dangers  be  avoided? 

10.  Prescribe  the  reasonable  requirements  or  qualifications  to 

be  demanded  of  persons  in  charge  of  studies,  investiga- 
tions, or  researches  authorized  under  Section  7  of  the  Act. 

11.  Prescribe  the  (a)  qualifications  desirable,  and  (b)  the  amount 
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of  time  to  be  expended  for  the  Fedeml  Board  upon  the 
part  of  appointive  members  of  the  Federal  Board. 

12.  Show  that  the  range  of  instruction,  under  the  Smith-Hughes 

Act  is  relatively  narrow  in  subjects  allowed  but  extremely- 
broad  in  application. 

13.  Why  did  the  Federal  C<Hnnusfflon  recanmend  omissdon  of 

provisions  for  salaries  of  teachers  of  commercial  subjects? 
(See  Report  of  Federal  Commission,  vol.  I,  p.  40;  alao 
Bulletin  1(3),  p.  36). 

14.  Ascertain  to  what  extent  cooperation  is  being  effected  be- 

tween the  Federal  Board,  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Cwmnerce,  and  lAbor, 
as  provided  in  Section  6  of  the  Act. 

15.  From  governmental  reports  show   where  duplication   of 

efforts  for  education  exist,  and  where  and  how  better  co- 
ordination can  be  effected. 

16.  Read  Bawden's  review,  and  then  contrast  the  relative 

permanency  and  power  of  the  fourteen  factors  enumerated 
as  helping  to  promote  sound  vocational  training  in  pub- 
lic education. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 
PROBLEMS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

The  Fields  of  Inatructioa:  A  majtw  industry;  agricultunl  education  de- 
bted;  agricultunU  industries. 

Etementaiy  Agrirulture:  Growth  of  eknwotary  instructioD;  tbe  place 
of  nature  study;  stimulating  factors;  school  putlen  movemait;  agricutture 
for  dty  boys;  (arm-craft  ksBons. 

Secondary  Instruction:  Characteristic  questions;  devekipment;  hi^ 
school  departments;  special  or  separate  schools;  courses  of  study. 

Study  and  Teaching  vs.  Practice  of  Agriculture:  Farming  by  graduates; 
college  enrollment ;  theory  and  practice. 

The  Machinery  for  Adequate  Agricultural  Education:  A  vertical  view;  an 
outline  in  detail  of  nec«ssary  means. 

Applications  of  the  Smith-Hughes  law:  Agricultural  questions;  dupli- 
cation; payment  of  directors  and  supervisors;  club  work;  short  courses; 
local  distribution  of  funds;  at  least  dollar  for  dollar;  teaching  versus  super- 
vision; mixed  classes;  the  training  demanded. 

Pedagi^cal  Problems;  Preparation  of  teachers;  a  course  for  leai^iers; 
technic  in  teaching;  project  method;  essentials  of  a  home-project;  distri- 
bution of  projects;  agricultural  and  Uberal  education;  agriculture  as  therapy. 

Agricultural  Education  in  Philanthropic  and  Other  Institutions:  Hamp- 
ton and  Tuskegee;  the  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades; 
a  specimen  course;  agriculture  for  delinquents  and  feeble-minded;  agri- 
culture in  other  institutions. 

The  Improvement  of  Rural  Life;  City  and  country  interested;  the  ad- 
vocates. 

Summary.    Problems,    Selected  References. 

The  Fields  of  Insthuction 

A  major  industiy. — The  fact  that  so  lai^  a  ntimber  of 

workers  is  found  in  the  various  activities  of  agriculture  is  of 

^nificance  for  vocational  education.     There  are  broadening 

and  stimulating  factors  in  agricultural  arts  education  i^an^ 
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less  of  the  vocation  a  person  enters  eventually.  Vocational 
agricultural  education  is  being  taught  successfully  by  many  land 
grant  colleges,  and  it  is  superfluous  to-day  to  marshal  arguments 
for  the  continiiance  of  such  instruction.  A  series  of  volumes 
could  be  written  in  order  properly  to  present  even  the  leading 
problems  of  agricultural  education  lower  than  college  grade. 
We  shall  make  no  attempt  in  this  introductory  volume  to  cover 
these  special  fields,  other  than  to  present  some  significant  data 
and  questions  and  to  indicate  selected  references  bearing  re- 
spectively upon  elementary  and  secondary  training  in  agricul- 
ture. The  fact  that  the  Smith-Hughes  law  applies  to  agricul- 
tural education  as  well  as  to  education  in  industries  and  trades, 
home  economics,  and  commerce,  indicates  that  the  Act  is  po- 
tentially broad  in  application. 

Agricultural  education  defined.  On  page  49  agricultural 
education  has  been  defined  both  as  vocational,  or  direct  prepara- 
tion for  occupations  (such  as  those  of  the  farmer,  planter,  dairy- 
man, stock  raiser,  poultry  keeper,  bee  keeper,  gardener,  florist, 
nurseryman,  etc.),  and  also  as  agricultural  arts  education  (de- 
signed to  enhance  general  intelligence,  to  promote  appreciation 
of  agriculture  as  a  form  of  economic  activity,  to  show  practical 
application  of  sciences,  and  to  inspire  vocational  Ideals  related 
to  agriculture,  etc.) 

Agricultural  industries.  The  table  on  page  194  from  the 
U.  S.  Census  of  1910  (with  an  added  estimate  for  homemakers, 
not  included  under  "gainful"  occupations)  displays  the  broad 
scope  of  agricultural  industries. 

Elementary  Aoriculturb 
Growth  of  elementary  instruction.  Instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  agriculture  began  early  in  European  schools.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  made  available  to  the 
public  interesting  studies  of  agricultural  education  in  Denmark, 
Russia,  Ireland,  and  the  Philippines.  (49)    In  France  by  1877 
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satioD  in  cotain  grades.  Gmnsny,  Ausbi&,  and  Switseriand 
developed  apedal  agricultunU  Bcbools  ntther  than  geneial  work 
m  agricalture  in  ^emratAry  schools. 

"Die  Feflenberg-PestAknnaii  moveinait  stimulated  agri- 
coltunl  educatkn  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  In  America, 
however,  nunmous  institutions  at  first  embradng  the  idea  of 
manna  I  labffl-,  eariy  dropped  this  and  agricultural  tjaining  and 
became  pm^  "  lit^ao'-"  little  was  done  in  the  United  States 
toaard  instnictam  iit  elementary  agriculture  beJcHc  1900,  but 
■nee  19(K  rapid  (Mogress  has  beea  made.  By  Octobn-,  1908, 
agrieottuic  had  been  added  to  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  tati^t 
in  the  oommoo  schools  erf  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Califoniia, 
Gen^ia,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland.  Misstssippi,  North  Caro- 
Eoa,  (ftlaboma.  South  Canriina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Vna- 
eonain.  Agricultural  eoDeges  jcHiied  in  the  movement  for  the 
praparaticn  of  agricultural  teadiers — notaUy,  Owndl  Univiv- 
Hty,  the  Untvenity  of  Iltitins.  Haasacfausetts  Agricuhnral  Coh 
lege,  and  Ohio  State  Unireisit^-,  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  Departmoit  of  Agriculture.  Boys'  agricultural  dubs 
and  bimen*  institutes  have  farther  helped  on  the  good  came. 

Dariag  tte  jorb  of  the  World  War  there  acre  rapid  d^vdofMnaifa 

r  instrtietkin  in  agntdhare  in  the  United  States. 
;  I9IS,  sdmot  cfaildRn  to  tte  number  of  32M0 
I  B  home-project  gardening.  Id  California  the  State 
Board  of  Edaeatkn  paawd  a  legulatian  idalim  to  agriniltmal  ■■- 
itfartkwHDOfnulacbmig.thAtetwknt^  entering  after  June  30, 1919, 
«ae  wbH  AaO  be  required  in  mari'LJ  misi!^  «c  hmsAM  arts  or  both, 
aad  «ae  tuiit  is  u>p  fiimKfiU  ot  agnc^tore,  if^lading  practkal  work 
ia  gardMODg,  florimhore.  and  plaat  ppjpa^xira.  In  Mkht^n, 
vai^tr  BociBal  training  tia^KS  in  agrir^Jnz?  lEiew  to  33  m  inmber. 
Ia  HoDtaaa  dming  IdlS  a  bUl  pa^wd  tn?  lea^Kt^ire  "rafci^  agrinjl- 
tmn  »  twftiraJ  "^hifirt  in  Hemenuir  wirjijfe.  In  Kmaa;  the  cgstber 
of  a^  «fcoofc  spring  teacfaer-trainin^  vnk.  in  agrvrdtore  rrjoe  to  231 
■a  SMBber.    Tte  ^aaal t  Ij  ot  North  Caruhna  e 
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mission  to  assist  teachers  in  making  agriouitura)  work  more  practical. 
An  act  of  the  New  York  Ijegislature  for  1917  provides  for  the  employ- 
ment of  "directors  of  agriculture  in  cities,  towns,  and  school  districts 
not  maintaining  a  school  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  home  mak- 
ing." Indiana  developed  plans  for  an  "ideal  organization  for  club 
work  in  a  county." (49 r) 

That  much  of  the  teaching  of  elementary  agriculture  has 
been  superficial  is  obvious  because  of  the  unprepared ness  of 
teachers,  lack  of  equipment,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject.  A 
precaution  to  be  observed  U  that  a  subject  need  not  be  intro- 
duced merely  because  adult  farmers  demand  it  as  "useful." 
To  open  the  eyes  of  the  child  to  Nature  is  as  important  as  to 
impart  useful  infonnation.  By  all  means  the  most  valuable 
product  of  the  farm  is  a  wholesome  boy  or  girl.  The  Committee 
on  Instruction  in  Agriculture  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  recommends 
generalized  nature  study,  with  school  gardens,  in  the  first  three 
grades;  nature  study  with  school  and  home  gardens  in  the  fourth, 
fifth ,  and  sixth  grades ;  and  elementary  agriculture  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  The  Committee  has  prepared  a  syllabus  of 
a  course  in  elementary  agriculture.  (Circular  60,  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations.) 

The  place  of  nature  study.  Nature  study  in  the  elementary 
schools  has  not  been  uniformly  successful.  One  reason  is  that 
some  teachers  have  endeavored  to  teach  Nature  out  of  books. 
The  mere  memorizing  of  names  or  classifications  is  a  waste  of 
time,  if  given  as  nature  study.  Others  have  insisted  upon  the 
morphological  point  of  view.  That  is,  the  child  is  assigned  to 
minute  studies  of  form  or  structure  of  plants  or  animals.  This 
may  be  a  necessary  method  for  the  adult  student,  but  is  very 
little  needed  in  the  instruction  of  a  child,  who  is  interested  in 
the  dynamic  aspect  of  Nature.  Action,  me,  as  has  been  shown 
by  Binet,  Barnes,  Shaw,  O'Shea,  Hodge,  and  others,  are  the 
afipects  of  objects  that  appeal  to  the  boy  or  girl.    To  utilize  this 
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natural  mode  of  reaction  or  interest  of  tiie  child,  in  order  to  lay 
in  him  a-deep  foundation  of  knowledge  about  Nature,  of  curios- 
ity and  zeal  for  scientific  research  in  later  years,  this  should  be 
an  aim  in  nature  study. 

Hodge(27)  and  Nolan(36)  agree  that  nature-study  of  the 
right  type  should  precede  definite  instruction  in  agriculture. 
Says  Nolan  1 

Before  the  seventh  grade  of  the  public  school,  agriculture  should 
probably  not  be  taught  as  a  vocatinnal  or  lechnical  subject.  Nature- 
study  should  here  be  the  content  antl  spirit  of  the  work.  Nature- 
study  should  be  pre  vocational  to  Agriculture, 

Stimulating  factors.  The  progress  of  agricultural  education 
in  the  United  States  has  been  aided  by  many  forces.  Particularly 
inspiring  was  the  example  of  France  in  the  matter  of  economical 
use  of  land-areas.  The  conviction  has  been  growing  that  not- 
withstanding our  own  efficient  use  of  man-power,  that  our  waste 
of  possibilities  in  land-areaa  for  agriculture  cannot  continue. 
The  general  introduction  of  nature  study  prepared  the  way,  and, 
as  shown  by  the  monograph  of  Jewell  in  1907,  the  school  garden 
movement  contributed  a  share  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  more 
elementary  and  general  ^ricultural  education. (49a)  The  adop- 
tion of  school  gardening  is  beeomir^  more  and  more  a  practice 
of  pedagogical  and  of  economic  value,  as  shown  by  the  recent 
studies  of  Jarvis(49h},  and  Ilandall(49m).  Pi-obably  the 
majority  of  city  school  superintendents  are  encouraging  some 
form  of  school  gardening.  The  necessity  of  food  conservation 
and  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Food  Commission  has 
mightily  stimulated  interest  in  agriculture  of  many  types. 

School  garden  movement.  Large  gains  in  food  production 
and  conservation  during  1918  were  attributed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  to  city  gardening.  "A  million  and  a  half  Iwys  and 
prls  in  cities,  towns,  and  industrial  villages,  directed  by  25,000 
or  more  teachers,  have  produced  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
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v^etables  on  thousands  of  acres  of  Land  that  would  otbenriae 
have  been  unproductive," 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  P.  P. 
Claxton,  thus  advocates  the  school  garden: 

IT  IS  GOOD  FOR  CHILDREN 

To  woric  under  kindly  and  intelligent  direction,  with  their  feet  in 
the  soil,  their  heads  in  the  sunshine,  and  their  lungs  filled  with  good 
fieeh  air; 

To  work  till  they  are  tired  and  hungry,  and  can  eat  heartily  and  sleep 
soundly; 

To  work  with  Nature  and  become  familiar  with  Nature's  phenomena 
and  laws  as  they  can  not  from  any  set  lessons  in  school; 

To  work  at  tasks  that  can  not  be  finished  in  an  hour,  or  a  day,  or  a 
week,  but  which  must  continue  through  weeks  and  months  and  years, 
with  a  reward  only  for  those  who  hold  out  faithfully  to  the  end; 

To  form  the  habits  of  endurance  to  which  such  woric  must  lead; 

To  work  at  something  in  which  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect 
are  so  evident  as  they  are  in  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  crops; 

To  work  at  problems  the  results  of  which  are  not  wholly  subjective, 
and  in  which  their  degree  of  success  or  failure  is  written  more  plainly 
and  certainly  than  by  per  cent  marks  in  the  teachers'  record  books; 

To  know  the  mystic  joy  of  work  in  cooperation  with  the  illimitable 
and  unchai^ng  forces  of  Nature; 

To  come  to  learn  the  fundamental  principle  of  morality  that  every 
person  must  contribute  to  his  own  support,  and  by  labor  of  head  or 
hand  or  heart  pay  in  equal  exchange  at  least  for  what  he  conBume8.(42) 

Agriculture  for  dty  bojrs.  The  last  thirty  years  have  been 
a  period  of  remarkable  growth  of  city  population.  In  1890,  the 
uriian  population  was  36.1  per  cent;  in  1910,  it  was  46.3  per  cent 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  country.  Cities  differ  character^ 
isticatly  from  each  other,  and  fr<Hn  the  country.  Cities  differ 
with  regard  to  size,  races,  proportion  of  sexes,  factories,  lecd- 
deaces,  bomns,  decay,  railroads,  seaports,  cultural  and  moral 
conditions.    Cities  differ  from  the  coimtiy  in  tJie  ooncentratioQ 
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of  divense  population  within  small  areas,  industiial  and  com- 
mercial establiahments,  community  provisions  for  public  utili- 
ties, e.  g.,  water,  gaa,  sewerage,  electricity,  transportation,  mani- 
fold schools,  theatres,  libraries,  churches,  etc. 

Agriculture  for  city  boys  because  of  its  educational  possibilities 
has  often  been  advocated.  The  tired  man  of  the  city  also  ex- 
hibits at  times  a  fascination  or  interest  in  a  rural  life  remote  from 
the  artifact  of  his  own  existence  and  from  the  rush,  smoke  and 
noise  of  the  city.  Enthusiasts  have  even  dreamed  of  overcoming 
the  habit  and  lure  of  the  city,  and  consequently  of  checking  the 
disproportionate  growth  of  the  city  by  generating  a  back-to-the- 
farm  movement.  No  remarkable  results  in  this  direction  have 
been  achieved. 

However,  patriotic  impulse  as  well  as  economic  necessity 
during  war  time  have  stimulated  both  a  widespread  revival 
in  home-^rdening  and  also  in  some  parts  of  the  country  an 
exodus  of  city  boys  to  work  on  farms.  Professor  Dean  claims 
that  we  can  not  much  longer  avoid  the  question  of  bringing 
agriculture  to  the  city  boy,  or,  rather,  takii^  the  city  boy  to 
agriculture.  (15)  Experience  during  the  amnmer  of  1917  with 
city  boys  working  on  farms  brought  forcibly  to  attention  some 
of  the  advantages  of  a  closer  relation  between  city  children  and 
country  life,  when  educationally  supervised.  He  points  to  the 
modification  of  the  school-attendance  law  of  New  York  State 
made  to  facilitate  this  movement,  as  well  as  to  the  discretionary 
powers  of  state  educational  oflBeials  in  the  matter.  For  instance, 
the  New  York  Commiaaoner  of  Education  issued  regulationa,  ia 
substance  as  follows,  regarding  children  who  might  be  employed; 

Boya  only,  15  years  of  ajtfi  and  above,  residing  in  cities. 

Boya  only,  14  years  of  ^e  and  above,  residii^  elsewhere  than  in  a 
raty. 

Girls,  14  years  of  age  and  above,  residii^  outside  of  cities,  may  work 
at  home  in  the  district  in  which  such  girls  reside,  or  at  a  place  sufficiently 
near  such  girla '  homes  as  to  afford  supervision  by  their  parents. 
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No  child  ahaU  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  on  farms  wid  gar- 
dens until  such  child  shall  obtain  a  farm-garden  permit. 

No  child  shall  receive  a  farm-garden  permit  who  does  not  present 
to  the  issuing  of&cer  the  written  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian  and 
who  is  not  found  to  be  i^ysically  competent  to  perform  the  labor  pro 
posed.(15) 


Fann-craft  lessons.  Under  the  direction  of  the  College  of 
^riculture,  Univer^ty  of  Illinois,  codperating  with  the  State 
Council  of  Defense,  during  1918  a  valuable  series  of  farm-craft 
lessons  was  prepared  and  given  wide  distribution.  TTie  leaaons 
originally  were  intended  for  the  use  of  Volunteers  of  the  U.  S. 
Boys'  Working  Reserve  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S,  Departs 
ment  of  Labor.  Dean  Eugene  Davenport  edited  and  enlarged 
the  series  and  afterwards  an  edition  of  350,000  was  printed  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  under  the  title  "Farm 
Craft  Lessons."  The  lessons  doubtless  will  be  of  permanent 
value.  Expressed  in  simple  language,  they  are  interesting 
and  practical.    Here  are   typical  subjects   from  the  original 


The  American  Boy  and  the  War 
When  the  aty  Boy  Goes  to  the  Farm 
"Die  Horse. 
The  Cow 

Farm  Machinery 

The  Wagon  and  Its  Care 

The  Plow 

Cultivating  Com 

The  Mower 

The  Hoe  aod  Its  Uses 

Wrenchea  and  Other  Machine  Tools 

Useful  Knots 

Care  of  the  Garden 

Rainy  Days  on  the  Farm 


AiMor 
Eugene  Davenport 


W.  J.  Carmichael 


J.  W.  Lloyd 
G.  H.  Radebaugh 
E.  A.  White 
C.  E.  Durst 

A.  W.J 
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Secondary  In9trdction 

Cluractetistic  questions.  Provi'^ion  for  instruction  in  agri- 
culture in  high  schools  is  a  different  problem  from  providing 
such  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  tendency  to- 
ward specialization  of  subject  matter,  the  nature  of  the  school, 
the  relative  physical  and  mental  maturity  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
near  approach  to  vocation  make  agricultural  education  easier 
to  ot^anize  in  the  high  school  than  in  the  elementary  school. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  the  social  instincts  and 
interests  in  early  adolescence,  and  the  facts  that  more  extensive 
equipment  is  needed  and  that  few  good  text-books  on  secondary 
agriculture  exist,  complicate  the  problem. 

Development.  Schools  of  secondary  grade  for  agriculture 
exist  in  France,  Japan,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Ireland,  Germany, 
Austria.  Much  of  the  agricultural  instruction  in  the  United 
States  given  by  colleges  under  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  was  of 
secondary  grade,  and  the  extension  work  of  these  colleges  and 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  largely  of 
secondary  grade..  The  first  successful  agricultural  high  school 
in-this  country  was  established  in  1888  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  In  1898  the  number  of  agricultural 
high  schools  had  increased  only  to  ten.  Statistics  collected  in 
1909  showed  that  in  all,  500  institutions  (high  schools,  normal 
schools,  colleges)were  giving  secondary  instruction  in  agrieul- 
ture.{9)  The  table  below  shows  the  remarkable  increase  of 
agricultural  education  since  that  time.  The  table  on  page  202  is 
from  a  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  (49o) 

High  school  departments.  Tendencies  favor  the  support  of 
departments  of  agriculture  in  the  high  schools  rather  than  sup- 
port of  separate  agricultural  schools.  Assistant  Director  Haw- 
kins of  the  Federal  Board  pointed  out  that  such  departments 
in  high  schools  usually  have  a  minimum  amount  of  equipment 
wid  only  one  or  two  teachers  of  agriculture,    "  Uatil  recently 
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TABLE  XII 

I    OlVINO     IN8TR0CTION     1 

1915-16 


AatucuuroKD  in 


Naueu  or  iNsnrnTioNS 

Number 
of  institu- 
tions 

Students 
in  agri- 
culture 

I. 

'50 

lfi,008 
10.332 
14,108 

17 

2,053 

•16 

149 
12 

107 

'124 

38 

28 
74 

•421 
2.981 

IV 

Private  secondary  Hchools  (not  special  agri- 

Privste  agriculture  aecondary  schools 

Secondary  and  higher  schoola  for  negroes. ,  . 

VI 

IX 

Secondary  schoola  of  agriculture  maintained 
by  the  State  agricultural  college  at  the 

X 

Special  agricultural  schools  receiving  state 

XI 

Vocational  i^cultureal  department  in 
public  high  schoob  under  state  super- 

60,925 

■  Not  including  separate  state  agricultural  colleges  for  n^roee,  given 
inU. 

>  Not  including  separate  ccdleges  for  nq;roes  given  in  VI. 

'  Does  not  include  27  county  normal  training  schools  in  Wisconan,  all 
of  which  teach  agriculture. 

*  Many  of  these  are  included  in  the  2,981  foUowii^. 

these  schools  also  have  gives  more  attention  to  instruction  in 
the  science  of  agriculture  than  they  have  to  farming.    With  the 
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growth  and  development  of  the  home  project  idea,  however, 
they  are  relating  the  classrocMn  instruction  more  closely  to 
farming  conditions  and  farm  practice  as  well  as  extendmg  the 
work  of  the  school  to  the  study  and  supervision  of  some  practi- 
cal farm  work  carried  on  by  the  pupils  at  their  homes.  The  home 
project  is  a  project  in  farming  carried  on  at  home  by  the  pupil 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher." 

"While  there  are  all  sorts  of  combinations  and  variations  of 
these  two  types,  it  is  usually  possible,  by  determining  whether 
or  not  the  supervised  practical  work  is  to  be  done  at  the  school 
or  home,  to  classify  all  schools  under  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  heads.  This  clasafication  relates  entirely  to  day  schools. 
It  is  also  possible  to  set  up  part-time  or  evenii^  schools.  These 
are  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  law;  neither  is  specific 
mention  made  of  a  day  school  of  agriculture.  It  is  assumed, 
therefore,  that  part-time  or  evening  classes  will  be  organized 
on  the  same  general  lines  as  trade  extension,  part-time,  or  even- 
ing schools  for  industry,  that  is,  that  the  evenii^  schools  will 
be  for  those  who  have  entered  upon  the  occupation  of  farming 
and  that  the  instruction  given  will  be  supplementary  to  the  day 
employment  and  that  part-time  schools  will  be  for  the  trade 
extensioii  type,  that  is,  for  persons  who  are  akeady  eng^ed  in 
the  business  of  agriculture,  but  who,  durii^  a  portion  of  tiie 
year  or  a  portion  of  the  day,  week,  or  month  wish  to  secure  in- 
struction supplementary  to  the  business  of  farming  in  which 
they  are  eng^ed."(la) 

The  following  conditions  should  obt^n  in  the  agricultural 
department  of  a  high  school,  according  to  the  Federal  Board: 

(a)  A  room  equipped  primarily  for  instruction  in  agriculture.  Such 
a  room  should  not  be  fitted  up  with  the  ordinary  seats  and  desks  of  the 
schoolroom,  but  should  have  movable  tables  and  chairs  which  may,  on 
occasion,  be  moved  to  one  side  in  order  to  provide  for  demonstrations 
requiring  targe  apparatus,  or  even  the  presence  of  a  coop  of 
chickens. 
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(6)  Sufficient  equipment  to  demonstrate  the  ordinary  improved 
scientific  methods  of  testing  milk,  incubating  ttggp,  grafting  trees,  test- 
ing soils,  making  butter,  etc. 

(c)  Suitable  room  for  properly  storing  apparatus  and  properly 
caring  for  materials  collected  in  the  community,  such  as  grains,  grasses, 
fruits,  vegetables,  small  implements,  poultry,  feeds,  animal  feeds, 
etc. 

{d)  A  good,  but  not  necessarily  large,  collection  of  reference  books 
and  bulletins. 

(e)  A  few  good  farm  papers  and  periodicals. 

(f)  The  equipment  for  a  group  of  from  15  to  20  pupils  will  cost  from 
$350  to  S500.  In  case  farm  mechanics  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  course 
about  $200  should  be  added  for  such  equipment.  If  farm  mechanics 
is  to  be  a  part  of  this  course  it  is  better  to  have  a  room  especially  equip- 
ped. The  course  in  farm  mechanics  is  largely  a  course  in  b^gery  and 
repairii^,  not  in  buildii^  taborets  and  necktie  racks.  Some  of  the 
subjects  which  would  be  included  in  this  course  are  rope  splicing,  knot 
tying,  harness  mendii^,  and  buildii^  chicken  coops,  milking  stools, 
sawhoTses,  gates,  etc. 

While  the  statement  is  made  that  the  equipment  for  a  group  of 
from  15  to  20  pupils  will  cost  from  $350  to  $500,  it  is  perfectly  possible 
to  equip  a  school  suitably,  especially  for  Hie  first  year,  on  about  one- 
half  this  estimate.  This  would,  however,  be  an  absolute  minimum 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  school  already  had  suitable  labor- 
atory facilities  and  equipment  for  biology,  chemistiy,  and  physics. 
It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  while  the  departments  may  get  along  very 
well  without  any  land,  it  is  always  advisable  to  have  a  small  plot  or 
periiaps  a  quarter  of  an  acre  available  for  use  as  an  out-of-door  labor- 
atory, rather  than  as  a  demonstration  farm  or  pIot.(Ibid.) 

Special  or  separate  schools.  These  "special"  s^cultural 
schools  often  have  extensive  equipment  in  the  way  of  build- 
ii^,  farm  lands,  machinery,  etc.  They  are  equipped  to  give 
boys  practical  experience  in  farmii^as  well  a3  to  teach  the 
science  of  agriculture.  Examples  of  special  or  separate  schools 
are  the  county  schools  of  Wisconsin  and  Massachusetts  and  tiSb 
state  schools  of  New  York  and  Minnesota. 
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Courses  of  study.  Various  adaptations  of  plans  and  out- 
lines however  excellent,  must  be  made  to  suit  local  conditions. 
Valuable  are  the  suggestions  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
bearing  upon  the  problems  of  organization,  equipment,  selection 
of  teachers,  finance,  methods  of  instruction,  and  courses  of 
study,  for  agricultural  secondary  schools  or  departments  of 
agriculture  in  high  schools.  These  suggestions  have  been  set 
forth  in  detail  in  publications  of  this  Board.  We  are  re- 
printing herewith  two  instructive  diagrams  illustrative  of 
Massachusetts  practice  in  the  matter  of  courses  of  study. (33) 
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DiAQBiu  or  BiflH  School  Aqriccltdui.  DEpaeiwmiT  EDnoATioH.{33) 

Study  and  Teaching  vs.  Practicb  of  Agricultdrb 
Farming  by  graduates.  How  many  persons  are  taught  agri- 
culture; how  many  so  taught  follow  it  as  a  vocation?  The 
gratifying  growth  of  secondary  agricultural  education  seems  to 
mark  but  a  beginning  of  what  should  be,  when  we  contrast  the 
numbers  of  students  taking  ^riculture  in  public  high  schools 
during  1915  (seven  per  cent,  of  the  total)  with  numbers  taking 
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algebra  (48  per  cent.),  geometry  (26  per  cent.),  Latin  (37  per 
cent.),  rhetoric  (48  per  cent.),  German  (24  per  cent.),  French 
(eight  per  cent.),  drawing  (22  per  cent.),  etc.  We  know  that  a 
lai^  proportion  of  om-  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
only  an  ins^ificant  fraction  of  the  agricultural  workers  of  the 
country  ever  pass  through  collie. 

CoD^e  enroUmeat.  Because  of  the  vast  expenditure  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  States  for  agricultural  education  of 
secondary  and  of  college  grades,  the  citizen  may  carelessly  as- 
sume that  theory  and  teaching  in  these  schools  are  followed 
by  life-work  on  farms.  It  is  yet  to  be  shown  clearly  what  pro- 
portion of  the  thousands  of  students  enrolled  in  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges  have  followed  practical  agriculture 
afterwards.  Neither  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  all  of  the 
students  enrolled  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  are 
actually  taking  agriculture.  For  example,  consider  the  en- 
rollment in  principal  divisions  of  these  colleges.  Table  XIII 
is  compiled  from  the  U.  S.  Education  Report,  1917,  vol.  II, 
pp.  323. 

TABLE   XI n 


Dbpabthehtk 

»„-l>h.«-,. 

1B13-14 

1914-15 

1SI5-18 

14,844 

ie!235 

15,510 
105.803 

Ji 

IS,T02 
10.106 

3,074 
15.141 
11.300 

Theory  and  practice.  Some  of  the  states  most  widely  known 
for  development  of  theory  and  experiments  in  agricultural  in- 
struction actually  have  had  small  enrollment  in  the  agriculture 
courses  of  public  high  schools.  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
has  developed  scientifically  an  application  of  the  project-method 
of  teaching  agriculture,  widely  heralded  and  imitated.  The 
educational  administration  and  organization  of  Massachusetts 
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is  regarded  as  unusually  efficient.  Massachusetts  is  more  of  a 
manufacturing  than  an  agricultural  state,  hut  the  vocational 
agricultural  schools  of  Massachusetts  were  given  considerable 
prominence  in  the  display  of  rural  and  agricultural  exhibits  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  exhibition  (49k).  Nevertheless  during  1915 
only  186  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary courses  in  agriculture  in  the  whole  state  of  Massachusetts 
(49°),  Throughout  the  country,  as  a  rule,  the  small  enrollments 
and  the  total  investment  in  ^rricultural  education  and  the  need 
to  conserve  and  develop  our  resources  make  desirable  a  revival 
of  interest  to  enroll  more  boys  and  girls  in  agriculture  for  voca- 
tion. Recent  statistics  exhibit  encouraging  showings.  At 
present,  however,  there  seems  to  be  little  danger  of  apiculture 
displacing  immediately  the  stock  subjects  of  average  high  school 
iiKtruction,  which  probably  remain  as  the  choice  rather  of 
academic  tradition  than  of  individual  and  social  need. 

A  vertical  view.  Our  sketch  of  various  phases  of  agricul- 
tural education  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  college  grades, 
reveals  the  necessity  of  taking  a  vertical  rather  than  a  horizon- 
tal view  of  agricultural  work  in  the  schools.  It  is  evident  that 
the  work  needs  better  coordination  in  order  to  effect  eofiperation 
and  understanding  among  the  agencies  participating,  and  to 
eliminate  wasteful  duplication. 

The  following  outline  is  intended  to  give  such  a  "vertical 
view,"  but  it  probably  contains  references  to  some  schools  that 
do  not  exist,  and  is  somewhat  artificial  in  its  classification.  It 
at  least  exhibits  in  brief  space  plans  for  a  wide  range  of  in- 
struction in  agriculture.  It  may  be  useful  to  the  student  who 
desires  to  schematize  an  inclusive  plan  for  different  grades  of 
agricultural  instruction.  The  outline  is  substantially  the  one 
published  by  the  Biu^au  of  Education  and  abstracted  fr<»n  the 
report  of  President  Butterfield.(48) 
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An  Outline  of  Means  j'or  Aqricultural  Education 

I.  The  Public  Schools 

Presenting  agricultural  material  as  one  means  of  general  education, 
through— 

1.  Boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs;  Supervision  by  furm  bureaus 

and  college. 

2.  School  aubjecta;  Nature  study;  elnnientary  agriculture. 

3.  Courses  in  agriculture  in  the  h^h  school:  Three  to  five  hours  per 

week  for  one  to  four  years. 

II.  The  Public  Schools 
Teachii^  agriculture  for  vocational  ends,  through — 

1.  Agricultural  departments  of  the  high  school:  To  reach  pupils  14 

to  16  years  of  age  and  16  to  IS. 

2.  Continuation  and  exteaslon  schools:  In  connection  with  public 

schools,  to  reach  pupils  no  longer  enrolled  in  the  public  schools, 
^es  14  to  IS. 

3.  A^cultural  education  for  familie^^. 

4.  The  public  schools  as  centers  for  extension  work  in  agriculture 

and  country  life,  carried  on  by  the  farm  bureaus  and  the  collie. 

III.  County  oT  District  Agricultural  Schools 

1.  General  and  specialized  agriculture:  Temporarily  for'boys  14  to 

18. 

2.  Specialized  courses  in  agriculture,  such  as  poultry  husbandry, 

dairy  husbandry,  pomoli^jy,  etc.,  as  the  eventual  purpose  for 
boys  16  to  IS;  these  courses  correlate  with  the  work  of  the  agri- 
cultural departments  of  the  high  schools. 

3.  Extension  work,  in  coQperation  with  the  county  farm  bureaus 

and  improvement  leagues;  this  should  be  coordinated  closely 
with  the  work  of  the  county  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
4  the  agricultural  college  on  the  other. 
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IV.  The  AgriaiUural  CoUegt 

1.  Investigation. 

(o)  Research. 

(b)  Experimentation  and  testing. 

(c)  Cooperative  studies  in  agriculture!  resouTcen. 

2.  Teaching. 

(a)  The  four-year  course  for  a  d^ree. 

(&)  Graduate  work. 

(c)  Short  courses  for  pupils  of  18  years  and  upward. 

A.  Short  courses  of  collie  grade,  one  to  two  years. 

(1)  For  graduates  of  county  ^ricultural  schools. 

(2)  Forgraduatesof  agricultural  departments  of  high  schools. 

(3)  For  graduates  of  high  schools  who  have  not  had  agricul- 

ture and  arc  not  eligible  to  the  four-year  course. 

(4)  For  graduates  of  Uberal  arts  colleges. 

(fi)  For  adults  2]  years  and  over  not  eligible  to  four-year 
course. 

B.  Short  courses  giving  elementary  and  specialized  work,  if  the 

demand  requires,  for  those  18  years  of  ^e  upward. 

(1)  Winter  courses  of  12  weeks  for  highly  specialized  woric, 

such  as  butt«r  making,  etc. 

(2)  Winter  course  of  20  weeks  for  students  desiring  more  gen- 

eral work. 

(3)  Summer  course  of  6  weeks,  primarily  for  teachers  of  non- 

vocational   agriculture. 
3.  Extension  service. 

(a)  General  extension  work  for  adults. 

(1)  Lectures  and  study  clubs. 

(2)  Extension  schools. 

(3)  Correspondence  courses. 

(4)  Demonstrations. 
(6)  Junior-extension  work. 

(c)  Extension  work  for  urban  and  suburban  residents. 

NoTK. — So  far  as  possible  the  work  in  rural  home-making  will  parallel 
agricultural  work  tliroughout  the  whole  system. (48) 
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Applications  op  the  Smith-Huqhes  Law 
Agricultural  questions.     The  legal  obligations  imposed  by 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  and  also  the  discretionary  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Federal  Board  disclose  many  questions  in  the  matter 
of  agricultural  education  lower  than  college  grade. 

(a)  Duj^ication.  Since  land-grant  colleges  were  conducting 
considerable  agricultural  work  of  secondary  or  lower  grade,  and 
already  were  receiving  federal  moneys  from  the  Morrill,  the  Nel- 
son, and  the  Agricultural-Extension  funds,  the  possibility  of 
duplication  appeared  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  This  Act 
provides: 

"That  there  is  hereby  annually  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sums  provided  in  sec- 
tions 2,  3,  and  4  of  this  act,  to  be  paid  to  the  respective  States  for  the 
purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  States  in  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers 
of  trade,  home-eeonomics,  and  industrial  subjects,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  of  agricultural,  trade,  industrial,  and  home-economics 
subjects  ..."    (Sec.  1.) 

".  .  .  That  such  education  shall  be  of  less  than  college  grade  .  .  ." 
(Sec.  10.) 

The  interpretation  of  the  Federal  Board  in  this  matter  was  that 
the  only  way  in  which  a  land-grant  college  can  use  federal  money 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  E^ri- 
cuHure  is  by  making  a  separate  oi^anization  of  vocational  * 
classes  of  less  than  college  grade.  (Federal  Board,  Bulletin  1, 
pp.  36-37). 

(b)  Payment  of  directors  and  supervisors.  If  a  person  divides 
his  time  between  supervision  of  agricultural  subjects  and  the 
training  of  teachers  of  agriculture,  then  a  definite  division  of  his 
time  between  supervision  and  teacher-training  should  be  made 
at  the  outset  of  the  fiscal  year  and  adhered  to.  (Ibid.,  37.)  The 
Federal  Board  believed  it  to  be  the  intent  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
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Act  that  States  should  pay  for  salaries  of  directors  of  agriculture, 
although  latitude  was  allowed  during  the  year  1917-1918. 

The  principles  to  govern  the  payment  of  federal  moneys  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for  supervisors  of  agriculture  are  also 
open  to  interpretation.    The  Act  provides: 

"That  any  State  may  use  the  appropriation  for  agricultural  purposes, 
or  any  part  thereof  allotted  to  it,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  for 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  sub- 
jects, either  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  such  subjects  in  schools  or 
classes  or  for  the  salaries  of  supervisors  or  directors  of  such  subjects 
under  a  plan  of  supervision  for  the  State  to  be  set  up  by  the  State  board, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education." 

"...  The  State  boards  shall  prepare  plans  showing  ...  in  the 
case  of  agricultural  subjects,  the  qualification.^  of  supervisors  or  di- 
rectors .  .  .  Such  plans  shall  be  submitted  by  the  State  Board  to  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  if  the  Federal  Board  finds 
the  same  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  same  shall  be  approved."    (Sec.  8.) 

The  decisions  of  the  Federal  Board  were  these:  Any  states 
may  use  the  appropriation  for  agricultural  purposes,  either  for 
the  salaries  of  teachers  in  schools,  or  for  salaries  of  supervisors  or 
directors,  under  a  plan  of  supervision  prepared  by  the  State 
Board  and  approved  by  the  Federal  Board.  A  supervisor  must 
meet  qualification  standards,  particularly  if  a  part  of  the  time 
of  the  supervisor  of  agricultural  education  is  given  to  industrial 
and  home  economics  education.  The  amount  of  time  and  the 
amounts  prorated  for  salaries  must  be  prorated  from  sworn 
reports.    (Ibid.,  37-38). 

(c)  Clvb  work.  The  question  has  been  raised :  Can  one  person 
serve  in  both  positions,  as  a  state  supervisor  of  agriculture  and 
as  a  state  leader  of  boys  and  girls'  club  work?  The  Federal 
Board  ruled  that  he  might  not  so  serve,  except  (and  this  only 
for  the  year,  I9I7-1918)  when  his  status  is  clearly  defined,  and 
federal  moneys  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  are  to  be  used  only 
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to  pay  for  that  part  of  his  time  given  to  supervision  of  instruc- 
tion in  vocational  agriculture.    (Ibid.,  38.) 

(rf)  Short  courses.  Moneys  from  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  may 
be  used  for  short  course  in  agriculture.    The  Act  reads : 

"...  That  such  schools  shall  provide  for  directed  or  supervised 
practice  in  agriculture,  either  on  a  farm  provided  for  by  the  school  or 
other  farm,  for  at  least  six  months  per  year  .  .  ."    (Sec.  10.) 

The  ruling  of  the  Federal  Board  was  that  the  lenfi^th  of  the 
school  course  in  ^riculture  is  independent  of  the  required  six 
months  of  supervised  practice  on  a  farm,  since  that  practice 
must  be  regarded  as  only  a  part  of  the  regular  instruction,  the 
other  part  being  carried  on  in  class.  Pupils  may  be  in  atten- 
dance on  school  classes  for  any  period  of  time  necessary  to  com- 
plete all  other  than  the  practical  work.  This  time  may  be  long 
or  short,  according  to  the  state  plan  adopted.  It  might  be, 
at  lea^t  in  theory,  one  week,  or  one  month,  six  months,  nine 
months,  or  two  or  more  regular  school  years.  The  State  Board, 
however,  should  set  up  a  system  of  reports  clearly  showing 
whether  or  not  the  practical  work  was  properly  supervised. 
The  practical  work  may  be  either  regular  farm  occupations  or 
specific  projects  {ibid.,  38-39). 

(e)  Local  dislribvtions  of  funds.  The  allotment  of  a^^cultural 
funds  to  the  States  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  is  on  the  basis 
of  rural  population.  The  industrial  funds  are  alloted  upon  the 
basis  of  urban  population.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  Act  regarding 
where  the  States  shall  spend  the  respective  funds — whether  for 
agriculture,  industries  and  trades,  or  home  economics: 

"Said  sums  shall  he  allotted  to  the  States  in  the  proportion  which 
their  rural  population  boars  to  the  total  niral  population  in  the  United 
States,  not  including  outlying  possessions,  according  to  the  last  pre- 
ceding Unit«d  States  census  .  .  ."    Sec.  2.) 

"Said  sums  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  in  the  proportion  which 
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their  urban  population  bears  to  the  total  urban  population  in  the  United 
States,  not  including  outlying  possesBions,  according  to  the  last  pre- 
cedii^  United  States  census  .  ,  ."    (Sec.  2.) 

"The  moneys  so  received  by  the  custodian  for  vocational  education 
for  any  State  shall  be  paid  out  on  the  requisition  of  the  State  board  as 
reimbursement  for  expenditures  already  incurred  te  such  schools  as 
are  approved  by  said  State  Board  and  are  entitled  to  receive  such 
moneys  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,"    (See.  14.) 

TTie  Federal  Board  declared  that  the  distribution  of  the 
funds  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  State  Board  which 
may  accordingly  place  the  funds  where  it  believes  the  money 
will  do  most  good.    (Ibid,,  39.) 

(/)  At  least  dollar  for  dollar.  Every  dollar  of  federal  money 
must  be  matched  by  at  least  one  dollar  of  state  money.  The  Act 
provides: 

"...  The  moneys  expended  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  in 
cooperation  with  the  States,  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors, 
or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  or  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of 
trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects,  shall  be  conditioned 
th.at  for  each  dollar  of  Federal  money  expended  for  such  salaries  the 
State  or  local  community,  or  both,  shall  expend  an  equal  amount  for 
such  salaries;  and  that  appropriations  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
vocational  subjects,  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  conditioned  that  such 
money  be  expended  for  maintenance  of  such  training,  and  that  for 
each  dollar  of  Federal  money  so  expended  for  maintenance  the  State 
or  local  community,  or  both,  shall  expend  an  equal  amount  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  trainii^  .  .  ."    (Sec.  9.) 

(g)  Teaching  vs.  supervision.  The  Federal  Board  made  the 
rulings  that :  (a)  The  teaching  and  the  supervision  of  agricultural 
education  are  distinct  and  separate  lines  of  work;  (b)  in  every 
instance  States  must  show  that  federal  funds  for  each  purpose 
will  be  matched  by  at  lea.st  an  equal  sum  furnished  by  the  state 
or  local  commuities  for  the  same  purpose;  (c)  the  method  in 
which  a  State  may  use  its  allotment  for  supervision  of  agri- 
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oultural  education  will  be  controllsd  by  the  provisions  of  the 
plan  approved  by  the  Federal  Board.    The  provision  b: 

"That  any  State  may  use  the. appropriation  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, or  any  part  thereof  allotted  to  it,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural 
subjects,  either  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  euch  subjects  in  schools 
or  classes  or  for  salaries  of  the  supervisors  or  directors  of  such  subjects, 
under  a  plan  of  supervision  for  the  State  to  be  set  up  by  the  State  board 
with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  ,  .  ," 
{Sec.  10.) 

Qi)  Mixed  classes.  Of  importance  to  institutions  training 
teachers  for  agriculture,  trade  and  industrial  subjocts,  and  home 
economics,  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  was  the  following 
ruling  of  the  Federal  Board  (Bulletin  I,  pp.  35-36) : 

Federal  funds  for  the  training  of  teachers  may  be  used  only  on  the 
following  conditions: 

(1)  That  the  classes  for  which  these  funds  are  used  are  composed 

entirely  of  those  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  vo- 
cational schools.  Such  students  must  be  pursuing  the  course 
of  study  approved  by  the  State  and  Federal  boards. 

(2)  That  no  separate  classes  for  which  federal  funds  are  used  are  to 

parallel  other  classes  being  conducted  in  the  institution.  When 
such  separate  classes  are  formed  it  must  be  clearly  shown  that 
they  are  a  necessary  addition  to  classes  already  in  operation 
for  other  students.  Instruction  in  those  separate  classes  must 
be  sufficiently  differontiated  from  the  regular  classes  to  justify 
their  establishment  and  maintenance. 

The  Federal  Board,  however,  declared  that  an  institution 
may  use  moneys  under  both  the  Nelson  and  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act«  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same  teacher-training  classs 
in  agriculture.  (Ibid.,  pp.  40).  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Board 
in  general  to  regard  the  Nelson  amendment  of  the  Morrill  Act 
as  meeting  tho  need  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  rural  schools, 
or  in  other  schools  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Smith- 
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Hughes  Act,  whereas  the  Smith-Hughes  fund  was  to  be  used  for 
training  teachers  primarily  for  service  in  schools  meeting  certain 
definite  standards  under  the  Act.  The  Federal  Board  also 
required  that  where  land-grant  colleges  operate  in  the  same 
biuldings  a  t«acher-training  school  in  agriculture  and  a  second- 
ary school  6tting  for  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  absolute  separa- 
tion be  made  of  all  instruction  for  teacher-training  classes  from 
that  of  secondary  grade,  if  either  or  both  are  to  receive  moneys 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  (Ibid.,  pp.  41.)  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Federal  Board  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Act  to  use 
federal  moneys  for  general  supervision  of  agricultural  training 
in  the  States,  as  distinct  from  the  supervision  of  schools  and 
classes  receiving  federal  moneys  for  instruction  in  ^ricultiual 
subjects.    (Ibid.,  pp.  41.) 

(?)  The  iraining  demanded.  A  fundamental  specification  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  concerning  {^cultural  education  is  the 
following :  The  controlling  purpose  of  such  education  shall  be  to 
fit  for  useful  employment;  that  such  education  shall  be  of  less 
than  college  grade  and  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons 
over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  or  who  are 
preparing  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  farm  or  of  the  farm 
home;— that  such  schools  shall  provide  for  directed  or  super- 
vised practice  in  agriculture,  either  on  a  farm  provided  by  the 
school  or  other  farm,  for  at  least  six  months  per  year;  that  the 
teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects  shall 
have  at  least  the  minimum  qualifications  determined  for  the 
state  by  the  state  Board  with  approval  of  the  Federal  Board. 
(Smith-Hughea  Act,  Sec.  10.) 

The  Federal  Board  required  at  the  outset  that  the  State 
Boards  should  provide  within  a  reasonable  time  new  standards 
of  training  in  agriculture,  for  qualifications  of  teachers  serving 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  The  State  Boards  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Board  establish  minimum  requirements 
for  persons  undergoing  training  as  teachers.    Thb  training  is 
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given  only  to  perBons  who  have  had  adequate  vocational  experi- 
ence, or  contact  in  the  line  of  work  for  which  they  are  preparing 
themselves  as  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors,  or  who  are 
acquiring  such  experience  or  contact  as  a  part  of  their  training. 
The  training  is  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board,  in  schools  or  classes  under  public  supervision  or  control. 
Not  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  money  appropriated 
under  the  Act  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  vocationsl  subjects 
to  any  State  for  any  year  shall  bo  expended  for  any  one  of  the 
following  purposes:  For  the  preparation  of  teachers,  supervisors, 
or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  or  the  preparation  of  tea- 
chers of  trade  and  industrial  subjects,  or  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  home  economic  subjects.    (Section  12  of  Act.) 

Pedaoogicai/  Problems 

I^reparation  of  teachers.  Where  the  elements  of  agriculture 
are  taught  in  elementary  or  in  high  schools  as  a  vocational  sub- 
ject, i.  e.,  vocational  agricultural  education,  the  teachers  of 
science  may  well  correlate  elementary  science  with  the  growing 
of  agricultural  products.  Some  high  school  teachers  with 
practical  farming  experience  may  be  trusted  with  agricultural 
courses  which  are  truly  vocational.  The  home-project  plan  of 
teaching  agriculture  is  especially  desirable  for  boys  who  Uve  on 
farms. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  teacher  of  vocational  agricuUural 
education,  must  be  preeminently  practical — with  understanding, 
^Tnpathy  for  youth,  and  with  ability  to  do.  "He  must  have 
common  sense — the  most  uncommon  of  all  senses.  He  must  be 
not  only  a  man  among  men,  but  a  farmer  among  farmers — 
Life-long  farm  experience  is  desirable." 

Massachusetts  has  set  a  high  standard  for  the  qualification 
of  secondary  teachers  of  agriculture.  The  diagram  on  page  218 
exhibits  in  concise  form  the  qualifications  desired,  as  set  forth 
by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education.  (33) 
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It  is  evident  that  to  secure  men  with  such  minimum  qualifi- 
'"itionB  renewed  effort  should  be  made  to  attract  desirable  men 
by  means  of  adequate  salaries  into  the  work  of  teaching.  More 
•  -ompensation,  monetary  and  social,  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
t^e  elevation  of  standards  for  certification  to  teach. 

A  course  for  teachers.  Su^estions  for  what  ought  to  be 
the  general  content  of  a  two  or  four  year  couree  for  teachers  of 
agriculture  have  been  made  by  the  Federal  Board.  The  Board 
emphasizes  the  statements  that  no  hard  and  fast  classifications 
are  used  in  the  suggestions  offered,  and  that  supervised  practice 
in  teaching  vocational  agriculture  must  be  stressed  strongly. 
A  notable  omission  under  professional  training  is  the  gencTol 
history  of  education.  At  least  the  reading  of  the  briefer  work  of 
Graves,  or  of  Monroe,  should  be  required  in  order  to  give 
perspective  and  inspiration  to  the  prospective  teacher.  The 
following  table  embodies  the  suggestions :( La) 

TABLE   XIV 


Agricultural 

SiricncM 

Prole«i.aal 

4-year  course.  30  per 

4-y™r  eourw,  10 

cent;  iJ-yeaV  coune,  60 

per  cent:  ^ 

por  «nt;^  ,0 

per  «ut. 

per  oeut. 

Flold  and  farngE  crupa. 

EvfUsh. 

Educational 

Soil,  and  tertilVrs."^ 

Phyric,^' 

Hietory  and  Qov- 

Biology. 

Piiliciptea  a^ 

daily]  ng. 

Geology. 

■eneral  metbods 
School  organiza- 

Poultry  hu>bandry. 

Etc. 

Rural  soeiology. ' 

Horticulture. 

Fum  mechiuiin. 

Airicultural  chemialry. 

Eti?.™' 

agement. 
Etc, 

Fconomic  -nlomoloEy 

K!KS;.T 

Both  Koneral  and  speMal 

Rnimi  in  th>  abow. 

,3?s£ 

Etc 

Eto. 

.  Technic  in  teaching.     Modern   teachers   and   researchers 
such  as  Suzzallo,  McMurry,  Bagley,  Parker,  O'Sfaea,  and  Hosic, 
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have  clarified  the  matter  of  technic  of  general  instruction  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  are  uding  in  placing 
methods  of  teaching  different  subjects  upon  a  scientific  basis. 
It  is  not  assumed  in  these  days  that  definite  procedure  or  meth- 
ods can  be  laid  down  in  advance  to  suit  most  if  not  all  situations 
where  instruction  is  called  for.  A  dozen  years  ago  the  writer  ran 
across  a  pedant  who  so  highly  esteemed  his  own  "mastery  of 
methods"  that  he  boasted  openly  that  "he  could  teach  any- 
thing." Contemporary  educational  science  condemns  such 
quackery.  Experimentation  taking  the  place  of  mere  hypoth- 
esis in  educational  theory  is  yielding  norms  and  procedure  for 
the  difficult  work  of  instruction. 

The  project  method.  Borrowed  from  other  fields  the  word 
priced  has  come  to  denote  a  method,  or  group  of  methods  of 
instruction,  of  high  potential  values,  especially  in  the  teaching 
of  ^riculture.  As  shown  by  Stimson,  Heald,  Stevenson,  Krack- 
owizer,  and  others,  in  procedure  and  results,  the  project  system 
is  probably  superior  to  some  other  methods  of  teaching.  There 
has  been  considerable  waste  of  time  and  money,  however,  de- 
voted to  merely  academic  elaboration  of  the  different  meanings 
of  the  concept  projecl.  There  is  a  type  of  mind  which  acts  as 
though  a  problem  were  solved  when  once  the  words  symbolizing 
it  have  been  minutely  defined  and  classified. 

Essentials  of  a  home-project.  In  the  project  system,  life 
activities  hitherto  considered  outside  of  the  school  are  organized 
and  utilized  beneficially  as  educative  proces.ses  in  the  life  of  the 
pupil.  Heald,  referring  to  Stimson's  earlier  studies,  to  the 
Massachusetts  plans,  and  to  Department  of  Agriculture  Bul- 
letins, thus  indicates  the  essentials  of  a  home-project  as  a  phase 
of  vocational  agricultural  education: 

1.  A  carefully  drawn  plan  covering  a  considerable  extent  of  lime,  with 
a  definite  aim,  including  some  problems  new  to  the  pupil  and  outiinii^ 
with  sufficient  detail  the  methods  to  be  employed.  This  plan  should  be 
written  and  should  be  an  exhibit  in  connection  with  the  second  essential. 
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2.  An  agreement  between  parent,  pupil,  and  teacher,  based  upon 
the  plan  already  prepared  and  go  prepared  as  to  eliminate  later  disa- 
greements.   The  boy's  financial  privileges  should  be  clearly  stated. 

3.  Instruction  in  the  school  both  in  regular  course  and  in  special 
individual  study  to  the  end  that  the  project  work  may  be  done  intelli- 
gently and  that  the  home  may  furnish  the  kind  of  laboratory  practice 
best  adapt«d  to  the  school  work. 

4.  Detailed  records  of  method,  time,  cost,  income,  and  other  impor- 
tant factors  which  shall  finally  be  summarized  in — 

5.  A  report  including  both  a  story  and  a  complete  accounting  for 
the  entire  project  period. 

6.  Supervision  by  a  competent  instructor  of  such  a  nature  an  to  help 
the  student  to  succeed  in  his  project,  to  eneourt^e  him  at  times  when 
difficulties  arise  and  to  hold  him  to  his  agreement;  incidentally  to 
impart  instruction  supplementing  that  of  the  classroom. (40) 

Distribution  of  projects.  The  studies  of  Stimson,  Heald, 
and  Nolan,  and  those  contained  in  state  and  federal  bulletins 
and  reports — render  unnecessary  any  detailed  treatment  of  the 
project-method  in  these  pages.  We  are  appending,  however, 
another  useful  diagram  (page  222)  offered  by  the  Massa- 
chuf^etts  Board  of  Education  to  illustrate  how  a  series  of  agri- 
cultural projects  may  be  distributed  through  periods  of  years. 

Agricultural  and  Ubeial  education.  The  question  of  sepa- 
rating agricultural  education  and  liberal  education  arises  here  as 
a  similar  question  arises  in  every  other  field  of  specialized  train- 
ing for  useful  occupation.  Again  we  revert  to  the  necessary 
doctrine  of  balancing  or  weighing  educational  ideals  and  aims 
(ante,  p.  45)  rather  than  to  mere  partisanship,  be  it  academic  or 
utilitarian;  of  keeping  open  during  the  career  of  every  individual 
adequate  opportunity  for  elementary,  for  liberal,  and  for  spe- 
cialized vocational  education  compatible  with  the  principles 
of  democracy.  We  rely  also  upon  the  nature  of  instruction, 
upon  the  quality  of  teachers,  upon  the  home,  and  upon  social 
organizations  to  counteract  any  evil  tendencies  in  separate, 
technical  classes  or  schools. 
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The  problem  of  whether  an  agricultural  school  ahotild  be 
BBparate  and  distinct  may  be  a  problem  to  be  solved  locally 
according  to  conditions.  It  may  be  necessary  under  certain 
circumstances  to  have  separate  agricultural  schools,  as  entirely 
separate  as  some  of  the  purely  classical  high  schools.  We  believe 
that  the  former,  too  isolated,  would  tend  to  "peasantize"  the 
farming  population,  just  as  the  latter  could  breed  intellectual 
pretenders  or  snobs,  now  that  our  vision  of  the  interrelation  of 
the  different  phases  of  education  is  some  clearer.  By  no  means, 
however,  is  there  unanimity  of  conviction  regarding  the  best 
ways  to  prevent  agricultural  education  intended  for  the  pros- 
pective or  active  farmer  from  becoming  bookish,  academic, 
theoretical,  as  witness  the  discussion  of  Snedden(43)  and  Crom- 
well(8). 

Agriculture  as  ttierapy.  Light  agriculture  under  favorable 
conditions  is  beii^  used  for  its  health-imparting  effects  to  in- 
valids and  the  convalescent.  In  Europe,  in  Canada,  and  in  the 
United  States,  gardens  in  connection  with  hospitals  have  been 
found  of  three-fold  value  for  convalescent  soldiers.  To  some  of 
these  it  affords  (1)  necessary  exercise,  fresh  air,  sunlight,  and 
(2)  mental  diversion;  (3)  it  may  give  a  vocational  consciousness 
and  ambition  to  the  man  who  feels  "  I  am  undone." 

A  good  example  of  agriculture  used  as  occupational  therapy, 
was  the  training  offered  to  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  at  the 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Practical  work  was  ofEered  in  (1)  elementary  agriculture — general 
fanning,  dairying,  farm  management,  farm  mechanics,  poultry  hus- 
bandry, entomology,  botany;  (2)  el«nentary  horticulture-fruit  grow- 
ing, pomology,  vegetable  gardening,  landscape  gardening,  floriculture, 
nursery  practice,  forestry,  plant  propagation. 

For  the  reeducation  of  returned,  disabled  soldiers,  and  for 
their  reestablishment  in  civil  life,  farm  activities  have  played 
an  important  part  in  France,  England,  Belgium,  and  especially 
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Canada.  In  the  United  States  lai^e  opportunity  existed  for  the 
use  of  tillable  land  by  war  veterans  for  vocational  agriculture  in 
extension  of  agriculture  used  during  convalescence  merely  as 
therapy.  (Id.) 

Agricultural  Education  m  Philanthropic  and  Other 
Institutions 

Hampton  and  Tuskegee.  There  have  been  interesting  de- 
velopments of  agricultural  education  in  other  than  public 
schools  or  Btat«  colleges.  The  practical  work  at  Tuskegee  and 
at  Hampton  has  long  been  illustrative  of  the  benefits  of  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  education  especially  to  the  negroes  of 
the  South,  and  to  other  peoples  as  well.  Doubtless  these  insti- 
tutions under  the  leadership  respectively  of  Armstrong  and  of 
Washington  have  utilized  some  of  the  best  things  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg. 

The  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades.  A 
notable  example  of  agriculture  in  a  semi-public  institution  is 
the  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades  of  Williamson, 
Pennsylvania.  This  endowed  school  conducts  courses  for 
machinists,  operative  engineers,  bricklayers,  etc.,  as  well  as  for 
prospective  farmers. 

A  specimen  course.  The  following  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  "trade  course  in  agriculture,"  as  offered  at  Williamson 
during  1914: 

Williamson  Scientific  Agricultural  Trade  Comtsii 
"Farm  Praclice.    (1)  Under  this  head  will  be  classed  the  work  in 
Farm  Mechanics,  which  will  conBist  of  talks  relating  to  the  machines 
in  use  on  the  farm:  Elacksmi thing;  farm  carpentry;  concrete  construc- 
tion; steam  and  ga.s  engines  and  electric  motors. 

(2)  Stock  Judging:  Talks  with  illustrations  showing  the  correct 
type  of  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals;  extensive  work  in  judging 
classes  and  individuals. 
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First  Year — Jud^ng  with  score  card. 
Second  Year — Judging  without  score  card. 
Third  Yeai-— Competitive  judging. 

(3)  Dairying:  Care  and  feedii^  of  dairy  cattle;  the  production  of 
milk;  stable  sanitation;  testing  milk;  handling  milk  for  market;  butter 
making;  cream  separators  and  dairy  machinery;  the  manufacture  of 
cottage  cheese  and  commercial  buttermilk;  dairy  bacteriology. 

(4)  Poultry  Raising,  including  hatching  by  incubator  and  natural 
-    process;  preparation  of  broilers  for  market;  feeding  for  ^g  production 

and  growth;  mating  and  judgii^  stock. 

(5)  Horticulture;  grafting,  spraying  and  diseases  of  fruit  trees; 
commercial  fruit  growing;  farm  and  market  gardening. 

(6)  Market  Farm  Produce;  the  killing  and  curing  of  meats;  lectures 
on  the  value  of  oiganization  in  marketing;  and  world's  greatest  markets, 
cold  storage." 

The  work  by  years. 

First  Year- 
Farm  practice 36  hours  per  week 

"Between  the  hours  of  6  and  7  a.  m.  and  1  and  5  p.  m.  the  students 
are  detailed  to  the  various  departments  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
farm.  This  practice  is  to  be  closely  correlated  to  the  classroom  work, 
and  to  be  supplemented  by  "field  talks"  relating  to  the  work  in  hand. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  trainir^  of  the  students  in  efficiency. 
Time  exercises  are  given  and  a  continuous  effort  made  to  develop 
speed  and  accuracy  in  the  performance  of  farm  work." 

Breeds  of  live  stock. 2  hours  per  week 

Soils 2  "  "  " 

Academic  work:  Arithmetic,  history,  geography, 
grammar,  spelling,  physiology,  hygiene,  botany- 
each  2  hours,  total 12  "  "  " 

Drawing 6  "  "  " 

Literature 1  "  "  " 

Music 1  "  "  " 
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Second  Year — 
"The  work  in  Farm  Practice  during  the  Junior  Year  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  plan  ss  outlined  for  the  Freshman  Year. 

Farm  practice 36  hours  per  week 

^Tonomy  and  diseases  of  plants 2     "      "     " 

Feeds  and  feeding  (April  to  September) 2     "       "    " 

Veterinary  science  (September  to  April) 2     "      "     " 

Academic:  April  to  September:  Grammar  and 
spelling,   literature,  civil  government,  physica, 

chemistry,  commercial,  each  2  hours 12      "       " 

Mensuration 3     "      "     " 

September  to  April:  Grammar  and  spelling,  litera- 
ture, civil  government,  physics,  chemistry,  com- 
mercial, each  2  hours 14      "       "      " 

Mgfihm 1      "       "      " 

Music 1     "      "     " 

Third  Yeai-- 
Farm  Practice. 

"Farm  Practice  five  and  one-half  days  per  week  for  two  successive 
weeks.  Each  third  week  the  student  will  spend  seven  full  days  in  the 
departments. 

An  opportunity  will  be  given  here  for  students  to  specialize  in  any  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  course. 

Lectures  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  covering  in  detail  some 
branch  of  farm  practice.  A  chance  will  be  given  for  original  worit, 
and  each  student  will  be  required  to  assist  in  the  mana^ment  of  the 
farm  for  a  specified  number  of  days.  Time  will  be  allowed  for  experi- 
mental work  in  crop  growing,  feeding  and  manufacturing  farm  pro- 
duce. Special  attention  will  be  paid  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
to  the  marketing  of  produce  and  the  business  management  of  a  farm." 
(49). 

The  student  body  at  Williamson  is  largely  a  select  group  of 
youths,  chosen  from  a  waiting  list  upon  the  basis  of  physical  and 
mental  capacity.    The  applicants  must  be  at  least  15  years  of 
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age.  The  property  includes  some  25  buildings,  and  230  acres  of 
laud.  The  school  meets  all  expenses,  including  lodging,  meals, 
clothing,  etc. 

Agriculture  for  delinquents  and  the  feeble-minded.  Out-of- 
door  and  agricultural  activities  have  long  been  relied  upon  in 
special  institutions  to  bene6t  unfortunates.  Scores  of  so- 
called  industrial  schools  maintained  for  juvenile  delinquents 
utilize  agricultural  instruction  in  varying  amounts  and  kinds. 
Examples  of  institutions  of  this  type  are  St.  Charles  School  for 
Boys,  St.  Charles,  111.;  Glen  Mills  Schools,  Glen  Mills,  Pa.; 
Lincoln  Agricultural  School,  Lincolndale,  N.  Y.;  Lyman  School 
for  Boys,  Westborough,  Mass.;  Preston  School  of  Industry, 
Waterman,  California;  State  Industrial  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin; 
Boys  Industrial  School,  Topeka  Kansas;  Richmond  County 
Reformatory,  Georgia;  Industrial  and  Training  School  of 
Shelby  County,  Tennessee;  etc. (26)  Agricultural  activities  are 
also  found  beneficial  in  the  care  and  training  of  the  feeble- 
minded. An  interesting  example  is  the  Vineland  Training  School 
of  Vineland,  New  Jersey.(6) 

Agriculture  in  ottier  institutions.  The  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Education  Bureau  during  1917  listed  types  of  schools  referred 
to  above,  and  also  contains  data  concerning  other  institutions 
utihzii^  forms  of  agricultural  work.   E.  g. : 

"  In  many  State  and  county  prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  jails,  farm 
work  is  required  of  the  inraatea.  In  a  few  of  them  definite  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  is  given  through  classroom  work,  lectures,  etc. 
For  instance,  at  the  California  State  Prison  at  San  Quentin,  318  in- 
mates were  enrolled  and  took  agricultural  courses  through  the  ex- 
tension division  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  in  January,  1917. 
Twenty-three  different  courses  were  given.  Weekly  meetings  of  the 
agricultural  students  were  held,  at  which  special  lectures  in  agriculture 
were  given.  In  the  California  State  Prison  at  Folsom,  70  men  have 
been  enrolled  in  agricultural  classes  during  the  past  year.    The  work 
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IB  carried  on  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  an  instructor  coming  to  the  prison  every  Saturday. 

In  the  State  penitentiary  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  Febraary,  1917,  46 
inmates  were  taking  or  had  completed  courses  in  poultry,  swine,  hoises, 
truck  gardening,  etc.,  all  through  the  extension  service  of  the  State 
University.  In  the  State  Prison  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  between  400 
and  500  inmates  wnrk  on  the  fann  and  receive  instruction  in  the  tech- 
nical side  of  their  work.  In  the  State  PenitentiMy  at  I^nsing,  Eans., 
20  inmates  are  enrolled  in  an  {^cultural  exteosion  course  organized 
by  the  State  Agricultural  College.  The  plan  has  been  followed  for  five 
years." 

lUPROVBMENT   OF   RdRAIj   LiFE 

City  and  countiy  interested.  Realization  of  the  inevitable 
^ect  of  rural  coaditiona  upon  the  life  of  the  naUon  and  the  race 
^ves  strength  to  the  movements  for  the  improvement  of  rural 
life.  Efficiency,  sanitation,  better  schools  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  society  and  of  individuals,  are  powerful  elements  in  this  im- 
provement. Agricultural  education  lower  than  collie  grade 
is  of  immediate  importance  to  people  living  in  the  country,  al- 
though the  mechanical  trades  also  are  of  use  upon  the  modem 
farm.  Education  in  mechanical  industries  and  trades,  however, 
concerns  chiefly  the  city  boy  and  girl.  We  shall  consider  in  the 
next  chapter  some  of  the  problems  of  this  kind  of  education. 
In  ultimate  analysis,  both  country  and  city  are  interested  in 
vocational  education  of  all  kinds  and  therefore  join  in  its  hearty 
support. 

The  advocates.  Reports  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  of  Experiment  Stations,  and  pubUshed  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations  probably  contain  the  most  complete 
materiab  for  a  history  of  agricultural  education  in  this  countiy. 
There  are  many  names  of  men  who  have  pushed  the  good  cause 
of  agricultural  education  which  should  be  recorded  in  such  a 
history.    Among  the  names  of  such  workers  may  be  mentioned 
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the  foUowU^  roughly  grouped  into  periods:  (1860-1880)  Levi 
Stockbridge  of  Massachusetts;  Manley  Miles,  E,.  C.  Kedzie, 
W.  J.  Beai,  of  Michigan;  Samuel  Johnson  and  Frank  Storer  of 
Yale;  J.  P.  Roberta  of  Cornell;  (1880-1919)  W.  A.  Henry  and 
H.  L.  Russell  of  Wisconsin;  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell;  E.  M.  Shel- 
ton  and  G.  T.  Fairchild  of  Kansas;  T.  F.  Hunt,  now  in  Cali- 
fornia; W.  H.  Jordan,  of  New  York;  C.  F.  Curtis  and  R.  A. 
Pearson  of  Iowa;  C.  G.  Hopkins,  H.  W.  Mumford,  J.  C.  Blair, 
and  Eugene  Davenport  of  Illinois;  W.  R.  Dodson  of  Louisiana; 
A.  M.  Soule  of  Geoi^ia;  M.  A.  Scovell  of  Kentucky;  J.  F.  Duggar 
of  Alabama;  C.  E.  Thome  of  Ohio;  E.  A.  Burnett  of  Nebraska; 
H.  J.  Waters  of  Wisconsin;  H.  P.  Armsby  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  work  of  A.  C.  True,  Director  of  States  Relation  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  of  wide 
influence.  On  the  plane  of  educational  administration  there 
must  be  included  the  name  of  E,  P.  Cubberlcy  of  California  who 
has  helped  to  show  teachers  how  to  improve  rural  Ufe.(10) 

Summary 
The  nine  series  of  problems  and  topics  we  have  brought 
before  the  mind  of  the  reader  are  these: 

1.  It  is  a  fact  that  agriculture  diversified  in  method  and  location 

is  the  major  industry  of  the  country,  both  in  importance 
and  in  numbers  employed. 

2.  Elementary  agriculture  in  the  country  and  in  the  city  is 

taking  definite  form,  stimulated  by  need,  by  enlarging 
interests  of  pupils  and  teachers,  and  by  favorable  legisla- 
tion and  p'lblic  support. 

3.  The  questioi.  of  separate  vs.  high  school  departments  of 

education  is  still  an  open  one  in  many  communities.  Pro- 
gressive high  schools  an  now  modifying  programs,  and 
courses  of  study,  curricula,  and  are  employing  practically 
qualified  teachers  of  agriculture. 
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4.  Lai^  numbers  of  graduates  frran  agricultural  collies  do 

not  engage  in  practical  faimii^.  Both  in  collegiate  and  in 
secondary  schools,  distinctions  should  be  recognized  be- 
tween agricultural  course  that  are  vocational  in  aim,  and 
those  ^ricultural  couraes  that  are  intended  merely  to 
enlatge  knowledge,  appreciation,  and  to  be  an  adjunct  to 
liberal  education. 

5.  Better  coordination  is  needed  between  the  numerous  instru- 

mentalities of  training  in  agriculture  at  public  expense, 
whether  in  elementary,  secondary  or  higher  instututions. 
Students  may  profitably  study  tabular  schemes  showing  a 
"vertical"  view  of  the  existing  educational  machlneiy  for 
a  better  understanding  of  this  problem. 

6.  The  Smith-Hughes  Law  afforded  liberal  aid  for  States  in  the 

cooperative  upbuilding  of  agricultural  education  of  sub- 
coU^iate  grade.  Valuable  are  the  regulations  exacting 
teacher-trwning  courses  as  a  prerequisite  for  federal  aid. 

7.  The   pedagogical   questions   of  organization  of   prc^rams, 

courses  of  study,  and  of  curricula  are  pi'essing.  They  can 
not  be  worked  out  in  isolation,  but  through  conferences, 
researches,  and  united  effort  of  teachers,  superintendentfi, 
univer^ty  professors,  and  by  state  and  federal  specialists. 
Pedagogical  dogmas  however  camouflc^ed  about "  methods 
of  teaching"  without  r^ard  to  such  scientific  studies  and 
cooperative  efforts  should  be  shunned. 

8.  Some  of  the  private  or  philanthropic  institutions,  such  as 

Williamson,  Hampton,  and  Tuskegee,  have  already  demon- 
strated important  experiments  in  the  practical  working 
of  agricultural  courses.  Other  institutions  have  proved 
ite  utiUty  in  the  social  treatment  of  special  types  of  persons. 

9.  Rural  life  and  city  life  are  becoming  more  and  more  inter- 

dependent. From  the  economic  point  of  view  the  interests 
of  the  country  have  become  the  interests  of  the  increasing 
inban  population  and  the  reverse  is  true. 
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la  our  next  chapter  we  shall  present  materials  that  make 
plainer  the  problems  of  education  in  mechanical  industries  and 
trades — i.  e.,  for  occupations  that  concern  predominantly  the 
boy  or  girl  of  the  city. 

Probleus . 

1.  Show  in  what  sense  the  education  favored  by  the  Smith- 

Hughes  Act  is  extremely  broad. 

2.  Can  you  draw  a  sharp  line  between  agricultural  education 

as  a  part  of  liberal  education,  and  ^ricultural  education 
for  vocation? 

3.  Enumerate  all  of  the  different  farming  occupations  in  your 

county.    Make  some  investigation  of  each  type  of  occupa- 
tion. 

4.  To  what  extent  and  how  should  the  teaching  of  pure  science 

(chemistry,  physics,  etc.)  be  safeguarded,  in  the  case  of 
agricultural  prc^rams  in  high  schools? 

5.  In  communities  where  separate  agricultural  high  schools 

exist,  how  may  a  degree  of  general  and  liberal  education 
be  assured  in  the  life-time  of  each  student? 

6.  What  are  the  principal  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 

i^ricultural  courses  in  "regular"  high  schools? 

7.  Study  typical  programs,  courses  of  study,  and  curricula  in 

secondary  agricultural  schools  or  courses. 

8.  Classify  and  characterize  the  institutions  giving  second- 

ary agricultural  instruction  in  your  own  state, 

9.  Write  a  paper,  or  critique,  concerning  the  interpretations 

of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  by  the  Federal  Board, 

10.  Read  the  discussion  of  Snedden  and  of  Cromwell:  "What 

is  Agricultural  Education?"     (See  references  8  and  43), 
Evaluate  the  arguments. 

11.  Study  methods  and  results,  pedagogical  and  economic,  of 

use  of  agriculture  in  an  institution  for  the  care  of  feeble- 
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minded.     Procure  receat  reports,  and  if  pos^ble  vi^t 
several  times  an  institution,  e.  g.,  Vinelaad.(6) 

12.  Make  a  ^milar  study  of  a  school  for  delinquents,  e.  g.,  St. 

Charles,  111.,  or  the  Lymau  School,  Mass.,  or  the  Whittier 
School,  California. 

13.  Study  thfi  possibilities  in  your  own  community  of  agricul- 

ture for  city  boys  and  girls. 

14.  What  do  you  think  of  renting  vacant  land  adjacent  to  cities 

and  putting  boys  in  charge  of  the  work  on  a  supervised 
project  basis? 

15.  To  what  extent  is  it  practicable  for  boys  in  the  seooodary 

course  in  agriculture  to  qualify  themselves  for  an  agri- 
cultural college? 

16.  What  kinds  of  farming  in  East,  West,  North,  and  South, 

respectively,  may  now  offer  promimi^  opportunity  for 
women? 

17.  Make  a  study  of  the  actual  costs  (a)  per  pupil,  (b)  per 

pupil  hour,  in  each  course  of  agriculture,  and  of  different 
academic  subjects  in  a  high  school,  or  a  college. 

18.  Study  the  present  vocational  preferences  of  pupils,  and 

also   the   aft«r-career  of  graduates  of  an   agricultural 
institution. 

19.  From  useful,  healthful  home  activities,  draw  up  a  definite 

plan  for  home  projects. 

20.  Contrast  the  practice  in  the  matter  of  home-projects  in 

agriculture  in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Minnesota  and 
Massachusetts. 

21.  Evaluate  points  of  weakness  and  of  stret^th  in  the  use  of 

agriculture  by  some  local  institution  for  delinquents  and 
for  dependents. 

22.  How  can  a  rural  survey  be  made  of  a  county  or  district  pre- 

paratory to  improving  systematically  the  conditions  of 
rural  Ufe? 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

EDUCATION  FOR  MECHANICAL  INDUSTRIES  AND 
TRADES 

Difficulties  in  TeTminoloK]r:  Industries  Bod  trades;  atondsTdiied  defini- 
tioDs  illuBtrated;  vocational  industrial  education;  industrial  arte  eduoation. 

Siie  and  Variety  of  Major  Occupational  Groups;  Census  data;  extreme 
difTerentiation  of  industries;  outline  of  industries  and  contained  occupa- 
tione. 

Descriptions  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Schools:  Vocational,  Industrie 
day  schools;  diviuons  within  an  industrial  school;  analysis  of  departments; 
the  [»«vocational  course  at  Lane;  proportions  of  shop  and  of  acBdemic 
work;  WorcMta';  Williamson,  uses  of  spare  time;  principles  for  day  in- 
dustrial schools;  part-time  and  continuation  schools;  continuation  classes 
in  New  York  City;  varieties  of  part-time  schooling;  apprentice  echook; 
general  industrial  school;  tendencies  summarized. 

Problems  of  the  Kvening  Schools:  Evening  vocational  schools;  European 
countries;  the  United  States;  distinct  problems,  constructive  princiides; 
the  unit  course  d^ned;  values  we^hed;  the  unit-course  in  emergency 
war-SM^ce;  typical  unit-courses;  schools  for  miners. 

Vocational  Instruction  by  Correspondence:  Strength  and  weakneeeee; 
extent. 

Summary.     Problems.     Selected  References, 

Difficulties  in  Terminology 
Industries  and  trades.  In  view  of  different  meaniDigs  cur- 
rent  both  for  the  word  tiiduslries  and  also  for  the  word  trades 
as  applied  to  education,  the  use  of  these  two  terms  necessitates 
some  working  agreement  upon  definitions.  Industrial  educa- 
tion is  the  more  generalized  expression  referring  to  preparation 
for  occupations  in  which  manual  labor  or  skill  is  an  important 
factor,  while  trade  education  denotes  the  more  specialized  prep- 
aration for  specific  mechanical  trades,  or  operations.  It  is 
238 
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doubtful  whether  the  expression  trade  educaiion  is  veiy  useful, 
since  industrial  education  is  sufficiently  comprehenaive.  The 
word  trade  m  the  Century  Dictionary  is  given  some  ten  mean- 
ings, and  its  etymology  ia  confused  or  obscure.  In  secondary 
vocational  education  and  in  the  int«rpretation  of  the  Smith- 
Hughea  Act  the  word  trade  denotes  specific,  sldUed  occupations 
involving  manual  skill,  such  as  the  machinist  trades,  the  print- 
ing trades,  the  trade  of  pattern  maker,  the  dressmaker's  trade, 
trade,  etc.  Unfortunately  coupled  with  this  usage  is  the  word 
trade  in  the  U.  S,  Census  used  synonymously  with  conunerce, 
the  exchai^  of  commodities,  buying  and  selling. 

The  word  industry  similarly  has  more  than  one  meaning.  In 
a  general  sense  it  refers  to  almost  any  kind  of  human  labor  or 
activity.  Industrial  we  use  here  to  denote  manufacture  and 
manual  activity  of  a  productive  obaracter.  However,  all  pro- 
ductive work  is  not  predominantly  manual,  as  witness  the  labor 
of  statesmen,  surgeons,  physicians,  ministers,  writers,  teachers. 
Examples  of  non-productive  school  work  are  these:  Writing  pre- 
functory  themes;  studying  vaguely  for  disciplinary  effect;  pupils 
doing  practiij^ypewriting  of  a' non-marketable  nature,  or  stud- 
ents keeping  books  of  anon-commercial  character;  agricultiu'al 
students  raising  faroduct«  that  can  not  or  will  not  be'Consumed; 
shop  students  making  objects  for  exhibit  or  for  cone^pmeot 
to  the  junk-heap,  etc. 

The  word\industrial  may  also  refer  to  a  group  <ti  tawiea  or 
occupational  activities,  such  as  the  metal-working  industry,  the 
iron  industry,  the  w<Dod-working  industry,  the  clothing  industry, 
farming  industries,  etc.  The  expression  "industrial  school," 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons  suggests  only  a  type  of  reform 
school  or  an  institution  for  defective  or  unfortunate  pe^eons. 
The  U.  S.  Education  Reports  classify  under  this  term  121  state 
whocHs  whi<^  receive  children  committed  by  public  aul^onty. 
An  iDdustrial  school  is  properly  a  school  teaching  some  trade 
«r  part  of  a  trade,  and  fflay  include  such  work  as  carpentiy, 
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mining,  and  training  of  teamsters,  chauffers,  barbers,  machinists, 
printers,  mill  operatives,  seamstresses,  etc.  Industrial  schools 
or  classes  may  be  day,  part-time,  or  evermig.  ScbooLs  such  as  the 
Williamson  Free  School  supply  lod^ng,  food,  clotbii^,  ete.,  in 
addition  to  instruction.  A  review  of  practically  all  industrial 
schools  existing  at  the  time  in  the  United  States  is  found  in  the 
Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor 
(15)  and  a  Eomilar  review  of  industrial  schools  in  Canada,  in  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Training  and 
Technical  Educalion.(31) 

Standardized  definitions  illiistrated.  The  Committee  of 
the  National  Education  Association  on  vocational  secondary 
education,  we  have  found,(40)  formulated  these  definitions, 
with  examples  (A  and  B) : 

(A)  Vocational  induatrial  eduaUion  includes  "those  forms 
of  vocational  education  the  direct  purpose  of  each  of  which  is  to 
fit  the  individual  for  some  industrial  pursuit  or  trade."  E.  g., 
journeymen  in  trades  and  industrial  pursuits  are  the  book- 
binders, carpenters  and  joiners,  brick  masons,  stone  masons, 
painters,  paper  hangers,  plasterers,  plumbers,  steam-fitters. 
There  are  also  more  or  less  specialized  workers,  such  as  box 
makers,  mill  operators,  tobacco  operatives,  etc.  Large  numbers 
of  persons  in  such  pursuits  as  those  of  carpenter,  plumber,  stone 
cutter,  machinist,  etc.,  are  still  tnuned  throi^h  a  system  of 
apprentice^ip. 

Well-organized  schools  or  classes,  often  called  trade  schools, 
are  available  in  Boston,  New  York,  Chic^o,  Minneapolis, 
Cincinnati  and  Milwaukee,  for  complete  trainii^,  or  for  partial 
training,  adjusted  to  the  practice  prevailing  in  the  industry, 
e.  g,  for  machinists,  printers,  engineers,  electrical  workers, 
dressmakers,  milliners,  ete.  There  are  also  numerous  schools 
publicly  or  privately  conducted  for  telephone  and  telegraph 
operators,  lisotype  operators,  photographers,  confectioners, 
cooks. 
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(B)  Iridustrial arts  edwxttion  signifies  "those  forms  of  train- 
ing based  upon  industrial  pursuits  and  designed  to  enhance 
general  intelligence  and  give  vocational  guidance  in  the  field  of 
industrial  occupations."  In  these  schools  work  is  often  givea 
closely  allied  to  actual  trades  and  industrial  occupations;  e.  g., 
fine  jewelry,  bric-a-brac,  or  pottery  may  be  produced.  Fre- 
quently industrial  arts  education  is  only  a  name  for  some  type 
of  manual  training.  Sometimes  the  course  is  known  as  a  pre- 
vocational  course. 

Size  and  Variety  of  Major  Occupational  Groups 
Census  data.  In  Table  III,  page  70,  we  have  indicated  the 
important  occupational  groups.  Among  these  are  the  following 
large  groups:  Extraction  of  minerals;  workers,  total  964,824, 
male963,730,  female  1,094.  ManufacturiTigandmechanicalindus- 
tries;  workers,  total  10,658,881,  male  8,837,901,  female,  820,980. 
Transportation;  workers,  total  2,637,671,  male  2,531,075,  female 
106,596.  Domestic  and  personal  service;  workers,  3,772,174, 
male  1,241,328,  female  2,530,846.  Pyblic  sendee;  workers, 
459,291,  male  445,733,  female  13,558,  including  during  1910 
large  numbers  of  soldiers,  sailors,  firemen,  er^ineers,  mechan- 
ics. Of  course,  since  the  World  War  began  these  last  occupa- 
tional groups  have  expanded  to  far  greater  numbers.  Omitting 
from  our  present  consideration  the  workers  in  agriculture 
(12,659,203),  trade  or  commerce  (3,614,670),  professional  service 
(1,663,569),  clerical  occupaiiom  (1,737,053),  we  observe  that 
the  first  five  great  occupational  groups  mentioned  above  con- 
tain the  most  persons  affected  directly  by  education  for  mechan-. 
ical  trades  and  industries, — about  half  of  all  gainful  workers  in 
the  country,  skilled  and  unskilled.  To  this  number  may  be 
added  about  22,000,000  of  home  workers  not  included  in  the 
Census  among  those  engaged  in  gainful  occupation. 

A  study  of  the  above  figures  and  of  Table  III,  page  70,  is  of 
interest  for  two  reasons:  First,  we  may  be  enabled  better  to 
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appreciate  the  large  variety  of  mechanical  occupationa  that  are 
encountered  in  the  effort  to  conduct  specific  industrial  educa- 
Uoa  suited  to  the  needs  of  woricers,  prospective  or  emi^oyed. 
Secoodly,  the  sises  of  the  occupational  group  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  and  in  each  local  cmnmunity,  afford  one  ba^,  an 
'.'actuarial  baas"  (p.  409)  for  planning  courses,  classes  or  equip- 
ment when  subjects  are  in  questirai  for  the  industrial  school. 

Extreme  differentiaticMi  of  indostiies.  One  should  not 
understand  from  the  above  table  that  all  of  the  different  oceupa- 
tiona  found  in  industries  are  there  enumerated.  The  table  ia 
in  condensed  form,  showing  only  the  nine  great  occupational 
groups  of  the  Census.  Advocates  of  a  vague  or  general  indus- 
trial education  may  overlook  the  extreme  differentiation  of 
industrial  occupations,  while  advocates  <tf  specialized  trade 
training  may  attempt  the  impossible  in  providing  adequate 
tr^ning  for  any  occupation  presented.  The  extreme  differen- 
tiation may  be  demonstrated  thus:  We  have  counted  the  num- 
bers of  occupational  designations  of  the  Census  found  only  in 
one  of  the  major  occupational  groups,  i.  e.,  Manttfadure  and 
Mechanical.(l'i)  Table  XV  below  shows  the  result  of  the  enu- 
meration. Space  does  not  permit  the  printing  of  the  specified 
occupations.  For  these  in  detwl  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Census. 

TABLE  XV 

Odtune  of  Cebtaik  Ikdustbies  and  NtniBBBS  or  OocnPA'noNS 

Therein  in  the  United  Si^tbs 

Manujadvrmg  and  Meehaniad  Indiulries  in  United  States 

Specified 
Occup&tioiis 

BuUding  and  hand  trades 64 

Chemical  and  aUied  industries — 

Fertiliaer  factories 20 
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TABLE  XV— Coniinwcd  Specified 

Occupations 

Paint  factories 28 

Powder,  cartridge,  dynamite,  fuse  and  firework  factor- 
ies   26 

Soap  factories 24 

Other  chemical  factories 36 

Claj/,  glass  and  stone  industries — 

Brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta  factories 37 

Glass  factories 61 

Lime,  cement  and  gypsum  factories 43 

Marble  and  stone  yards 37 

Potteries 40 

Clothing  inditalries — 

Suits,  coats,  cloaks,  overalls 33 

Other  clothing  factories 35 

Corset  factories _ 29 

Glove  factories 23 

Wool  and  felt  hats 65 

Shirt,  collar  and  cufi  factories 32 

Food  and  kindred  industries — 

Bakeries 23 

Butter  and  cheese 20 

Candy  factories 24 

Fish  curing  and  packing 23 

Flour  and  grain  mills 31 

Fruit  and  vqjetable  canning 23 

Slaughter  and  packing  houses 50 

Sugar  factories  and  refineries 30 

Other  food  factories 35 

Iron  and  steel  indttatries — 

Agricultural  implements 47 

Automobile  factories 71 

Blast  furnaces  and  steel  rollii^  mills 87 
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TABLE  XV— Continued  Specified 
Occupati(ni& 

Car  and  railroad  shope 63 

Iron  foundries 63 

Ship  and  boat  building 47 

Wagon  and  carriage  factories 50 

Other  iron  and  ateel  factories 96 

Leather  induslrU8—~ 

Harness  and  saddle  factories 22 

Leather  belt,  leather  case  and  poeketbook  factories.  .  28 

Shoe  factories 78 

Tanneries 48 

Trunk  factories 22 

Liquor  and  beverage  industries — 


Distilleries 

Other  liquor  and  beverage  factories. . 

.    Lumber  at)d  furniture  indufiriei — 

Wood  box  factories 

Furniture 

Piano  and  oi^an  factories 

Saw  and  planing  milla 

Other  woodworking  factories 

M^xd  industriet,  except  iron  and  steel— 

Brass  mills 

Clocks  and  watches 

Coffin  factories 

Gold  and  silver 

Jewelry 

Lead  and  zinc 

Tin  plate 

Tinware  and  enamel  ware 

Otiier  metal  factories 
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TABLE  XV—CorUinued 

Specified 

Paper  and  pulp  iwiustries —  Occupations 

Paper  box  factories 31 

Blank  books,  envelopes,  tags,  paper  bags,  etc 37 

Paper  and  pulp  mills 60 

Printing  and  bookbinding — 

Printing  and  publishing  establishments 50 

Textik  indvstries — 

Carpet  mills 52 

Cotton  mills 77 

Hemp  and  jute  mills 29 

Knitting  mills 44 

I^ce  and  embroidery 36 

Linen  mills 23 

Rope  and  cordage  factories 28 

Sail  and  tent  factories 18 

Silk  mills 50 

Textile  dyeing,  finishing  and  printing  mills 49 

Woolen  and  worsted  mills 72 

Not  specified  textile  industries 61 

MisceUanemts  indvMries — 

Broom  and  brush  factories 30 

Button  factories 32 

Charcoal  and  coke  works 30 

C^r  and  tobacco  factories 50 

Electric  light  and  power  plants 38 

Electrical  supply  factories 75 

Gasworks 35 

Oil  refineries 37 

Rubber  factories 60 

Straw  factories 30 

Turpentine  distilleries 15 

Other  miscellaneous  industries 68 

*  Other  not  specified  industries 54 

Not  specified  metal  industries W 
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Descriptionb  of  Tkade  and  Industrial  Schools 
Vocational,  industrial  day  schools.  Id  these  schools  in- 
struction is  ^ven  in  the  day  time,  and  so  far  as  possible  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  shop  are  given.  The  product  is  market- 
able, and  the  student  performs  work  which  is  productive  while 
he  is  learning  the  operations  involved.  Day  industrial  schools 
may  be  of  the  nature  of  h^h  schools  devoting  either  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  to  trade-instruction,  e.  g.,  the  I>ane  Techni- 
cal High  School  of  Chicago,  or  the  Oakland  Technical  High 
School,  of  Oakland,  Cahfomia,  or  they  may  be  separate  public 
schools  such  as  the  Worcester  Independent  School  of  Trades,  or 
philanthropic  institutions  such  as  the  Wentworth  Institute  of 
Boston,  the  David  Ranken,  Jr.  School  of  Mechanical  Trades  of 
St.  Louis,  or  the  Williamson  Free  School  for  Mechanical  Trades 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  published  statements  of  such  schools  describe  in  detail 
the  programs,  courses  of  study,  buildings,  equipment,  etc. 
They  may  give  either,  what  m^t  be  called  elementary  in- 
struction in  vocations  for  pupils  14  years  of  age,  or  also  more 
advanced  instruction  for  pupils  16  years  of  age  and  over,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Lane  School,  or  the  David  Banken  Jr.  School 
of  Mechanical  Trades,  of  St,  Louis,  Mo,,  or  both. 

The  Federal  Board  for  the  year  endii^  June  30,  1918,  gave 
out  these  facts  regarding  all-day  vocational  schools  reporting 
in  the  United  States. 

TABLE  XVI 
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Division  wifliin  an  industrial  school.  A  dia^am  showing 
the  posdble  relation  of  the  prevocational  and  the  practical 
trades  courses  of  such  a  day  industrial  school  is  seen  in  Figure 
VI.  This  represents  a  plan  drawn  by  the  writer  for  a  school 
of  mechanical  trades  for  boys.  In  any  one  commuiiity  the  group 
of  trades  taught  in  the  practical  trades  department  should  be 
determined  after  a  thoroi^hgoing  study  of  the  local  as  well  as 
of  the  general  problem  of  relating  education  to  industry.  (See 
Ch.  XII.) 


PRACTICAL  TRADES  DEPARTMENT 
For  youths  16  years  ot  age  and  older 

Includes;  (a)  Day  classes, 

(b)  Evening  classes, 

(c)  Part-time  cl 


Occupations  Taught 


06  for  workera  employed. 

1  Following: 


Metal  Wood  Building  Printii^  Operative 

Working         Working  Trades  Trades  Engineering 

EKvision  Division  Division  [MvisioD  Division 


PREVOCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

For  boys  14  to  16  years  ot  age. 

Gives  knowledge  of  tools,  mat«riftb,  ele- 
mentary shop  practice,  industrial  organisa- 
tion, elementary  subjects. 
Does  not  teach  a  specific  trade,  but  helps 
toward  wise  choice  of  occupation. 
Holds  and  interests  boys. 


Fig.  VI. — Divisions  within  an  Indubtrtal  School 
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Analysis  of  departments.  The  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education  recommends  that  the  following  terms  should  be 
used  to  des^nate  departments  of  industrial  8chool8.(23) 

DEPARTMENTS 
For  puipcna  of  raconl,  tbe  follonlna  tenuH  ih 

1.  MscEine  Shop  DeputDKDt.    Tlua  include 
(a)  Truniog  all-roiind  m&chuuBta. 
ib)  Trumnft  mAcbine  BpecUlista. 

(d)  Tnunluii  tool  m^ura, 

2.  Pnntin«  DspsrtmeiiC.    This  includa: — 
(o)  TnuniiiK  BU-wund  printera. 

b„ 

(«)  TrAUUDg  prea 

3.  Fsctory  Mainteiiaiioa  Department. 
(a)  TrAining  for  employment  in  the  muntuuiiiH  work  of 

wiicbti). 

4.  Power  Department.    Tisining;  for  employmei 
or  genemtion  or  dutributkiD  of  power.    It  may  mclode^--' 

U)  Poliet  bouHworlc. 

(ft)  Telephone  woA. 

ici  Qpemtion  ol  boilen  and  encinea. 

(a)  EJlementaiy  electrical  wiring. 

5.  Btectrical  ImartiDent.    Traudng  for  employment  in  the  cont 
deetrioal  power,  wbich  may  inclode^-- 

(a)  Tt^uiug  wire  men. 

(b)  Tndnino  line  men. 

(e)  Tiainins  telephone  operatiTee  in  the  malntenanee  deperCmen' 
M)  Power  Eoueeworit. 

6.  Bteam  Enpneering  Department.    Trftinine  for  emplaymeut  i 
can  and  operatum  of  Meani  and  sas  enipiie  plants. 

~   "'    ct  Metal  Department.    Training  for  employment  in  aheet 


TraininE  linotype  and  monotype  operatora. 


ehUectuf^  and  ibm  wi 


employment 


lusdlu  ud  Rpalring  of  automobiles, 

9.  ratem  Making  Department.    TtHlninK  for  employmeat  as  pattern  makers. 

la  House  Carpentry  DepHTtmeot.    (in  iteneral  outside  the  shop.)    Training  for  employ- 

of  an  oaeembly  character. 


II.  Shop  Carpentry  Department.  Training  for  occupations  in  the  production  of  art 
of  wood  esKntially  carried  on  inside  the  ahop.  esBentially  productive  oceupatione  tt 
than  assembly  occupations.    A  department  so  designated  could  probably  include: — 


13.  Macfame  Drafting  Department.    Training  forempbyment  in  thedraf^ng  room  of  i 
machine  pn>duetion  caneem. 

14.  Architectural  DrafUng  Department.     Training  for  employment  in  archilectura 

"r'Seneraffeducation. 
(c)  Cuhural  subjects. 
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The  prevocational  course  at  Lane.  An  example  of  an 
American  public  school  observing  the  distinction  between  pre- 
vocational day  courses  and  practical  day  courses  is  seen  in  the 
Lane  Technical  School  of  Chicago.  Here  follows  an  abstract, 
of  the  statement  of  the  Lane  program,  developed  wider  Mr. 
Bogan: 

The  PnrDutiDna]  Coune  unu  to  (ive  thoM  boya  s  Mw  Mart  In  u  FaTinomeat  of 
oldsr  uid  tiirgcr  boya,  and  in  cImspa  where  new  intensti  are  mmused  through  new  purpoen 
uxd  definite  cvork.    Ths  admiDLAtntiDd  ia  fleiible  »ad  speciid  opportmutieA  are  sivea  to 

taieiitijkia  ue  elitniaHted  HDd  the  work  u  npaoally  degit|Ded  for 

j_r_=___,__  I '--'-.nibip  or  to  puraue  fecial  cwunes  m  ihop. 

id  ffuided-     Many  of  the  boys  vork  in  upj 


ua  Boon  aa  hia  disposition  ima  vork  anow  ti 

The  courae  of  fltudy  Hrvea  inrliyidual  u 

and  Ba  amoved  that  a  ptij^l  may  apend 

occupation  that  attncta  Um.    The  eoutw 


dlvandfisd 


Wooiwiak,'.'. 


The  eighth  grade  hai  lour  (45  min.)  periods  of  ahopwork  aach  day.  The  Hventh  inde 
hastwoWoiii.)  period!  oi  ahopworic  each  day. 

The  prinopka  ol  comlatian  an  atrongly  emphasiied  in  the  academis  work.  In  mathe- 
matiEB  the  WUl » to  »ve  a  ready  oommand  of  the  principlea  dealing  with  shop  and  (actoiy 
pnibleiiia.  Emnlial  (acU  oF  mdustrial  and  civic  life  and  mearch  nark,  amiplemented  by 
tite  stereopticon.  charaotariio  the  department  ot  hiatory  and  ciyic.  The  English  depart- 
ment by  eoborete  and  practical  methodA  aima  to  devplop  a  aenpe  of  the  unity  and  orsaniaa- 
tioD  of  the  rariouB  industrial  activities.  The  informality  and  freedom  of  the  diacuaaien 
luring  out  the  heat  in  the  nature  of  the  boya.  There  is  found  disauA  of  elpt<eBBioa  for  the 
buhCul  and  backwanl  kd  in  the  pracUcal  shop  woric  wh«e  procoaei  be  hai  no  difficulty 

Proportions  of  shop  and  of  academic  work.  The  schoolman 
who  organizes  trade  courses  for  the  first  time  may  be  puzzled 
by  the  practical  difficulties  of  articulating  shop  work  and  acad- 
emic work  in  a  day  school.  Time  schedules  must  vary  accord- 
ing to  climatic  conditions,  the  e^s  and  capacities  of  pupils,  and 
the  occupati<ms  taught. 
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Worcester.  The  Worcester  Independent  Trades  School  of 
Worcester,  Maes. ,  for  boys  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  undertakes 
practical  trades  instruction  for  youths  and  young  men.  A 
Bchedule  of  forty-four  hours  per  week  is  maintained.  Figure  VII 
below,  exhibits  the  proportions  of  time  devoted  to  academic 
work  and  shop  work  respectively  as  worked  out  by  former  Prin- 
cipal Fish.    The  formal,  academic  work  comprises  commercial 


mVISIOH  OF  WORK  WORCESTER  TRADE  SCHOOL 

Figure  VII 

arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  cost  accounting,  commercial  law,  shop 
computations,  geometrical  formulas,  study  of  triangles,  natural 
science,  history  of  commerce  and  invention,  commercial  geogra- 
phy, civics,  drawing,  jig  and  fixture  design,  and  English.  The 
other  and  the  major  part  con^sts  of  shop  instruction,  shop  work. 
Four  hours  per  week  are  allotted  for  "making  up  lost  time." 

Williamson.  Reference  already  has  been  made  to  the 
Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  in  relation  to 
agriculture  (pp.  224).    The  general  plan  published  for  the  divi- 
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sions  of  time  spent  in  different  departments  of  the  WilliamBou 
School  is  shown  in  the  outhne  below.  The  preponderance 
of  time  spent  in  shop  or  closely  related  work  is  to  be  noted. 


"""■" 

THE  ACADI 

FIBS' 

April  l.t  t 

iMIG  COURSE 

T  Yll*B 

0  Aucust  Ist 

Hon™  per  week 

PhyBology-QB 

WT. 

M«h^..,Dr.™«... 

Houn  p«r  week 

rt  to  April  Irt 

HODti 

I  per  week 

CivUCtoi-t.— ; 

'.Ge 

o»™IReytew.'.'.".'.'.'     3 

Mwhaoical  Drawim. . . . 
In  Shop 

m  Tea» 

Honn 

::::::  =S 

»». 

April  mi 

,„,„!. 

Sis.,::::: 

KliS^'°~*-:; 

lit  to  April  in 

Houn 

>P«WHk 

awmetiy...-. 

April  lit  t 
Horn,  per  we«k 

I"  Shop 

o  August  let 

Boun 

1  per  week 

lal  to  April  lit 

::::::  i 

I.  ah,,,,  hour. 

IS 

Worcester  arid  Williamson  represent  highly  oi^anized  types 
of  schools  for  mechanical  trades  with  work  clearly  differentiated 
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for  more  mature  boys  preparing  for  definite  occupations  in  the 
industries.  The  prevocational  idea,  included  in  the  aims  of 
the  Lane  Technical  School  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  of  the  David 
Ranken  Jr.  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
is  not  included  in  the  more  advanced  work  of  Worcester  and  of 
Williamson. 

Uses  of  spare  time.  In  the  arrangement  of  programs  and 
schedules  for  industrial  education,  it  should  not  be  foi^tten 
that  the  uses  of  spare  time  by  students  and  by  employees  are  of 
grave  significance  for  both  prospective  and  employed  workers 
in  industry.  Individual  or  collective  life  reduced  to  a  grind  in 
behalf  of  a  mythical  efficiency  is  not  worth  much  to  individuals 
or  to  society,  and  can  not  endure.  With  the  emphasis  upon  the 
eight-hour  day  for  labor,  practical  idealism  will  not  overlook  the 
provisions  for  the  use  of  the  six  or  eight  hours  of  leisure  of  the 
prospective  or  actual  citizen.  Healthful  habits  of  mind  and  of 
body  are  the  most  highly  desirable  products  of  any  school. 
Recreation  is  a  necessity,  and  discrimination  needs  to  be  exei^ 
cised  in  the  matter  of  provisions  for  recreation,— whether  the 
provisions  be  public,  private,  or  commercial,  or  philanthropic. 
The  right  uses  of  spare  time  are  problems  of  import  to  student, 
teacher,  employee,  employer,  indeed  to  all  thinking  persons. 

Principles  for  day  industrial  schools.  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  practically  all  adolescents  should  remain  in  school 
until  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  that  such  attendance  would 
promote  both  individual  and  economic  or  social  welfare.  We 
are  constantly  faced  with  the  fact,  however,  that  the  majority 
of  persons  who  enter  industry  do  so  earlier  than  the  age  of 
eighteen,  most  of  them  with  limited  elementary  education, 
and  without  skill,  and  immature.  There  is  evidently  need  of 
day  vocational  schools  for  those  who  will  enter  industry  early, 
although  an  all-day  industrial  school  can  seldom  teach  a  full 
trade.  Experience  shows,  however,  that  it  can  do  much  to  pre- 
pare boys  and  ^rls  over  fourteen  years  of  age  for  entrance  into 
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the  trades  and  to  minister  both  to  their  vocational  and  also 
their  civic  needs. 
.  The  Committee  on  Vocational  Education  of  the  National 
Education  Association  recognizing  this  need  endeavored  to 
safeguard  the  operation  of  the  all-day  industrial  echool  by  sug- 
gesting principles  or  standards  by  which  they  may  be  safely 
established  and  conducted.  These  principles  are  twelve  in 
number,  as  follows : 

In  these  schools  a  close  relation  must  be  maintained  between  theory 
and  practice.  Practical  shopwork  must  be  aupplpmented  by  related 
studies  in  English,  civics,  industrial  history  and  get^raphy,  and  ele- 
mentary mathematics,  as  well  as  by  the  science  and  mathematics 
underlying  the  trades.  In  this  way  the  school  will  make  for  intelligent 
citizenship  as  well  as  for  superior  workmanship  in  the  years  to  come. 
Shop  conditions  must  be  approached  an  nearly  as  possible  in  the  school, 
and  in  general  the  following  conditions  should  be  met  in  the  school: 

1.  Not  less  than  one-half  the  time  of  the  pupil  should  be  given  to 
actual  shopwork,  including  such  calculations  and  shop  drawii^  as 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  projects  of  the  pupils  in  the  shop  to 
successful  completion. 

2.  The  shopwork  must  be  conducted  on  a  productive  or  commercial 
basis  aa  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  manual-training  method  of 
handling  pupils  in  the  shop. 

3.  The  instruction  must  tend  to  become  individual  as  distinguish 
from  group  or  class  instruction. 

4.  The  shopwork  must  be  carried  on  as  nearly  like  the  work  done  in 
a  first-class  commercial  shop  as  conditions  will  permit. 

5.  The  results  of  the  pupils'  work  should  he  useful  articles  which 
can  beutilized  in  the  school  system  or  have  a  market  value. 

6.  The  assignment  of  work  to  a  pupil  in  the  shop  should  lie  by  pro- 
jects or  jobs. 

7.  The  progress  of  the  pupil  through  the  shop  and  school  should  be 
measured  by  the  projects  or  jobs  which  he  has  completed  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 

8.  The  classroom  instruction  in  the  related  academic  subjects,  such 
as  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  science,  should  be  closely  connected  at 
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every  possible  point  with  his  shoproom  experience  in  order  that  it  may 
be  of  immediate  practical  value  to  the  pupil. 

9.  Every  day  industrial  school  should  plan  for  at  least  a  one  year's 
course  and  for  not  more  than  a  four  year's  course. 

10.  Every  year's  work  should,  so  far  as  poesible,  be  a  unit  unto  itself. 
Each  year's  work  should  be  organized  and  administered  in  a  way  that 
would  confer  upon  the  pupil  a  definite  value  in  vocational  trajning,  so 
that  if  he  should  leave  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  instruction 
could  be  used  by  him  aa  a  tool  in  trade  for  better  wage  earning. 

11.  Not  leas  than  three  (60-minute)  hours  should  be  devoted  each 
day  tfl  actual  shopwork.  The  school  session  should  not  be' leas 
six  nor  more  than  eight  hours,  not  counting  the  recess  and  noon 
periods. 

12.  So  far  as  feasible,  instruction  should  be  given  in  English,  history, 
civics,  and  other  appropriate  subjects  which  would  tend  to  make  the 
pupils  self-helpful,  intell^nt,  and  worthy  citizens.  The  end  of  the 
vocational  school  should  not  be  merely  to  produce  a  technically  com- 
petent workman,  but  a  citizen  of  the  Slate  who  seeks  not  only  to  ad- 
vance his  own  welfare  through  his  work,  but  who  is  ready  and  willing 
to  place  his  efforts  at  the  service  of  his  community  and  State.(40) 

Part-4me  and  cotttinuatioii  schooli.  These  schools  or 
claaees  are  attended  for  a  limited  number  of  hours  per  week,  or 
during  alternate  weeks,  by  persona  who  also  are  employed  in 
industrial  shops.  Parlrtime  vocational  schools  are  particularly 
intended  for  students  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age 
for  whom  an  arrangement  has  been  made  for  the  gaining  of 
practical  experience  in  some  industrial  establishment.  The 
cooperative  plans  now  in  operation  in  New  York  City  and  also 
in  Cincinnati  are  examples  of  the  part-time  system. 

The  continuation  school  is  intended  for  the  improvement  t^ 
workers  regularly  employed  in  industry.  It  may  be  either  (a) 
a  trade  extension  achocJ  which  gives  instruction  or  practice  di- 
rectly related  to  the  daily  occupation  of  the  pupil,  or  (b)  a  trade 
I»eparatory  class,  which  helps  toward  a  new  occupation.  ITie 
actual  content  of  courses  given  to  workers  in  continuation  or 
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improvement  class  varies  widely,  from  the  elements  of  reading 
and  arithmetic  to  specialized  trade  and  technical  knowledge  and 
skill.  Continuation  classes  are  found  in  railroad  shops,  fac- 
tories, manufacturing  plants,  and  department  stores.  In  this 
country  they  are  an  outgrowth  of  experience  showing  that 
evehing  instruction  is  not  very  profitable  for  working  children 
under  or  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  New  York  City  a  com- 
pany usually  furnishes  equipment  and  the  Board  of  Education 
the  supplies.  Hours  of  instruction  vary  from  three  to  ten  per 
week.  In  some  cases  the  classes  meet  one  hour  per  day;  in  some 
there  are  two-hour  sessions  twice  a  week;  in  some,  two 'hours 
daily  five  times  a  week.  With  few  exceptions  the  pupils  are  em- 
ployees of  the  company.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  company  pays 
the  workers  for  full  time  occupied  in  class  attendance.  The  fol- 
lowing exhibit  from  the  Superintendent's  Report  gives  a  brief 
statement  of  continuation  classes  in  New  York  City,  under 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education.  (Table  XVII,  pp.  256- 
257). 

The  term  "continuation  school"  in  America  is  often  used 
comprehensively  or  loosely  to  indicate  any  kind  of  education 
undertaken  by  people  employed.  In  this  sense  continuation 
scliools  embrace  apprenticeship  education,  part-time  education, 
evening  schools,  correspondence  schools,  university  extension, 
etc. 

Varieties  of  part-time  schooling.  The  continuation  school 
is,  of  course,  a  variety  of  part-time  schooling  in  which  the  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  training  predominates.  Part-time 
schooling  has  developed  in  many  forms.  Young  people  em> 
ployed  are  released  for  regular  periods,  either  certain  hours  per 
week,  or  sometimes  alternate  weeks,  in  order  to  obtain,  either 
in  shop  or  in  other  schools,  instruction  and  practice  related  to 
their  occupations.  Some  continuation  schools  aim  to  utilize  the 
continuation  period  of  instruction  only  to  further  general 
education,  rather  than  to  promote  direct  mastery  of  [i 
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or  technical  operations.  In  the  practical  administration  of 
part-time  day  schools  pupils  either  spend  a  SRecified  number  of 
hours  of  a  day  or  week  both  in  the  school  and  also  in  the  indus- 
trial establishment,  or  by  means  of  alternating  teams  of  boys, 
a  pair  or  group  of  pupils  is  one  week  in  the  school,  while  the 
corresponding   group    is   in   an   industrial   establishment. 

Examples  of  continuation  schools  of  various  kinds  are  found  in 
New  York,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  fact  in  nearly  all  of  the  great  cities  of  America, — as 
New  York,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Fitchburg,  Cleveland,  Minne- 
apolis, Ran  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  etc.  The  continuation 
school  idea  was  developed  remarkably  in  some  European  coun- 
tries before  the  World  War.  E.  g.,  the  continuation  schools  of 
Munich  under  the  direction  of  George  Kerscbenstfiiner  have 
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been  upheld  frequently  as  models  of  efficiency  and  of  adaptation 
to  local  industrial  needs  (rompatihle  with  good  citizenship  In 
England  continuation  education  found  development  in  exten 
sive  systems  of  evening  schools  The  Nationil  Government  has 
assisted  these  schools  by  generous  grants  In  Amenca  much 
of  the  continuation  work  in  cities  has  been  of  the  evening 
school  type,  and  a  great  vanety  of  continuation  work  is  being 
done. 

Part-time  schooling  (except  in  the  sense  of  home  projects, 
etc.)  is  not  adapted  to  elementary  education  because  of  the 
tender  age  of  the  elementary  pupils  With  r^ard  to  the  alter 
nating-team  plan  of  part-time  industnal  education,  wherem  one 
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group  or  individual  is  id  the  shop  while  a  paired  group  or  individ- 
ual is  in  the  school  week  by  week,  union  labor  has  objected  on  the 
ground  that  the  system  trains  two  persons  for  each  job.  Em- 
ployers or  foremen  have  objected  to  the  alternating  system  be- 
cause it  may  cause  disorganization  of  shop  routine  and  waste 
of  materials. 

Apprentice  Bchools.  In  the  endeavor  to'  provide  a  substitute 
for  apprenticeship  manufacturers  in  some  instances  have  or- 
ganized under  private  management  apprenticeship  and  co- 
fiperative  industrial  schools.(26)  Frequently  large  firms  or  cor- 
porations have  maintained  the  apprenticeship  schools,  the 
general  plan  of  which  is  to  train  a  boy  in  actual  shop  work  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  necessary  instruction  in  mechanical 
drawing,  mathematics,  etc.  As  a  rule  each  pupil  or  indentured 
boy  is  required  to  attend  the  school,  which  is  situated  in  the 
works,  during  a  certain  numlier  of  hours  per  week.  He  is  pud 
for  his  time,  the  wages  being  increased  about  every  sbc  months, 
if  he  makes  good  progress.  The  cooperative  industrial  schocd 
offers  through  a  combination  of  employers  what  the  apprentice- 
ship school  offers  through  the  efforts  of  a  single  employer  or  cor- 
poration. 

Objections  to  these  private  enterprises  for  industrial  educa- 
tion are  numerous,  notwithstanding  some  excellent  results  that 
have  accrued.  Such  schools  have  enlai^ed  opportunity  where 
r^ular  public  schools  have  failed  in  some  localities.  Foremen 
and  employers  have  objected  to  partr-time  plans  because  inter- 
rupted work  and  readjustments  of  shop  schedules  cause  bother 
and  loss.  Employers  have  aometimes  abandoned  private  efforts 
to  train  employees  because  competitors  who  do  not  put  forth 
such  efforts  reap  the  fruit  by  employing  the  former  pupil' 
workers.  A  serious  objection  alleged  is  that  such  schools  are 
too  much  under  the  domination  of  employers,  or  of  employers' 
interest;  that  the  schools  may  give  apprentices  only  a  h^hly 
specialized  training  making  for  high  efficiency  in  the  employets' 
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establishment,  but  iot  practical  uselessness  elsewhere,  and  for 
lack  of  adaptability  or  resourcefulness. 

Objections  to  the  privately  controlled  continuation  school, 
as  well  as  scarcity  of  skilled  labor,  higher  we^s,  competition 
tor  workers,  etc.,  have  brought  new  impetus  to  the  continuation 
school  controlled  by  public  school  authorities.  In  many  states 
employers,  employees,  and  educators  working  in  cooperation 
are  developing  new  types  of  continuation  schools  and  part-time 
schools.  Wisconsin,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  and  other  states  have  developed 
continuation  and  part-time  schools.  These  may  be  found  not- 
ably in  our  large  American  cities, — New  York  City,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Rochester,  Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati;  also  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  Centralia,  Illinois,  etc.,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  public  schools. 

General  industrial  school.  There  are  cities  of  less  than 
25,000  inhabitants  which  can  not  advantageously  establish  a 
specialized  trade  school,  for  there  may  not  exist  local  opportun- 
ities for  employment  of  all  who  are  trained  in  such  a  school. 
This  fact,  and  the  provision  of  the  Smith-Hughes  law  which 
allows  state  boards  to  modify  the  conditions  of  industrial  schools 
have  created  a  demand  tor  a  "  general  industrial  school."  Kelly 
has  endeavored  to  show  that  an  inviting  opportunity  exists  in. 
the  general  industrial  school  to  develop  a  type  of  vocational 
training  that  will  help  boys  of  the  small  city  toward  industrial 
success  whether  they  work  at  home  or  go  abroad.(I8)  The 
Federal  Board  has  offered  these  constructive  suggestions  con- 
cemir^  the  general  industrial  school: 

In  planning  the  course  of  study  for  such  a  school,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  all  the  industries  of  the  community,  to  pick 
out  certain  ones  which  offer  the  greatest  opportunities,  and  to  endeavor 
to  give  more  training  in  each  of  these,  with  the  aim  of  picking  out  from 
(h?  different  occupation?  such  common  elements  as  may  exist.    The 
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instruction  will  be  as  specific  as  possible  with  the  equipment  and  diver- 
sified aims,  but  will  necessarily  seek  for  common  interests  upon  which 
to  base  its  development.  For  example,  in  practically  every  trade  or 
industrial  pursuit  a  knowledge  of  drawing  as  related  to  that  pursuit 
is  advantageous,  and  the  common  element  in  the  drawii^  of  difteient 
industrial  occupations  is  considerable.  Consequently  it  is  possible  in 
the  general  industrial  school  to  give  a  course  in  mechanical  drawing 
which  will  prove  of  considerable  value  to  the  students  who  take  it, 
no  matter  what  industry  they  enter.  It  is  true  also,  that  the  skill 
acquired  in  handling  tools  in  any  school  shop  will  carry  over  to  some 
extent  into  several  occupations.  A  unit  trade  school  will  undoubtedly 
give  more  efficient  instruction  in  any  one  trade,  but  by  careful  selection 
a  teacher  may  sift  from  the  unit  trades  various  skilled  processes  that 
depend  somewhat  upon  a  basic  ability  of  the  worker  to  use  his  hands 
and  his  head  for  mechanical  production. (lie) 

Tendencies  summarized.  Rapid  changes  during  recent 
years  render  impracticable  any  sweeping  statement  regardii^ 
the  present  or  future  development  of  continuation  and  part-time 
industrial  education.  The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
set  forth  durii^  1915  certain  conclusions,  after  reviewing  events 
since  the  historic  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on 
Industrial  and  Technical  Education.  They  are  of  interest  as 
having  been  written  in  the  calmer  years  before  our  entrance  into 
war: 

1 .  Consideration  of  the  pertinent  facts  regarding  the  needs  and  the 
employment  of  minors  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  results  in  the 
following;— 

(A)  The  evident  trend  of  industry  is  to  exclude  the  fourteen  to  six- 
teen year  old  minor  from  skilled  industry.  These  minors  are  forced  to 
enter  employment  as  unskilled  workers. 

(B)  There  is  an  increasing  demand  that  the  compulsory  period  of 
education  be  raised  to  sixtwjn  years. 

(C)  Many  of  the  group  of  minors  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of 
age  find  that  economic  necessity  demands  that  they  contribute  to 
their  own  support;  they  must  find  some  remunerative  employment. 
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(D)  The  regular  achool  U  not  organized  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  the  group  of  minora  who  would  be  kept  in  Bchool  should  the  com- 
pulsory age  be  raised. 

(E)  Permisaive  legislation  will  not  result  in  many  municipalities 
taking  advantage  of  the  present  continuation  school  law. 

(F)  Four  hours  a  week  tor  two  years  is  not  long  enough  for  continu- 
ation school  pupils  to  secure  adequate  results.  It  is,  however,  all  that 
we  should  demand  at  this  time, 

(G)  Three  types  of  educational  opportunity  should  be  furnished 
in  continuation  sehcwls: — 

a.  General  education. 

b.  Pre-vocational  education  (for  choice  of  a  calling). 

c.  Vocational  education  (for  training  in  the  chosen  calling). 

2.  Consideration  of  the  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  these  conclusions  leads  us  to  make  certain  definite 
recommeiidatjons . 

(A)  That  State-wide  compulsory  continuation  schools  should  be 
provided  for  all  employed  minors  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

(B)  That  employed  minors  fourt«en  to  sixteen  years  of  age  should 
be  required  to  attend  a  pubUc  continuation  school  for  four  hours  a 
week. 

(C)  That  the  best  results  will  be  secured  from  compulsory  continua- 
tion schools  when  the  opportunity  for  attendance  is  continuous  through- 
out the  year,  or  at  least  for  forty-eight  weeks. 

(D)  That  unemployed  minors  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
have  left  the  regular  public  schools  and  are  temporarily  out  of  employ- 
ment should  be  required  to  attend  the  compulsory  continuation  schools 
for  the  full  session  of  such  schools  each  day  during  their  unemploy- 
ment. 

(E)  That  municipalities  having  a  population  of  50,000  or  more 
should  be  required  to  maintain  the  three  types  of  schools  referred  to 
in  conclusion  (G),  and  that  all  other  municipalities  should  be  permitted 
to  maintain  these  three  types  of  schools. 

(F)  That  municipalities  having  a  population  of  10,000  and  less 
than  50,000,  and  having  not  leas  than  50  employed  minors  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  of  age,  should  be  required  to  maintain  general  improve- 
iflent  continuation  schools. (23) 
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PbOBLBUS  of  the  EvENINQ  ScHOOId 

Evening  vocational  schools.  One  feature  of  value  in  evening 
achoola  is  the  greater  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  individuals 
and  of  the  community  than  is  usual  in  conventional  day  schools. 
Such  schools  may  offer  instruction  in  (1)  general  elementary  or 
secondary  courses;  (2)  industrial,  commercial,  and  profesdonal 
courses;  (3)  informational  and  cultural  subjects. 

European  countries.  Evening  schools  are  found  in 'many 
countries.  In  England,  the  first  evening  schools  probably  were 
private  schools.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  recommended  "masters  and 
employers  to  appoint  some  hours  in  the  evenings  of  certain  days 
of  the  week  to  teach  such  grown  persons  to  read  as  had  n^- 
lected  to  8tudy."(16)  Enlargement  of  the  humble  beginnii^s 
has  continued  until  the  present  day  through  the  stimulus  of 
economic  pressure,  rect^ition  of  needs,  and  influence  of  gilds, 
and  by  parliamentary  acts  and  grants.  By  the  Code  of  1905  the 
subjects  of  the  night  schools  were  grouped  in  dx  divisions: 
(1)  Preparatory  and  general;  literary  and  commercial.  (2)  Art. 
(3)  Manual.  (4)  Science.  (5)  Home  occupations  and  indus- 
tries. (6)  Physical  training.  In  France  the  evening  schools 
have  constituted  an  important  part  of  the  continuation  schools. 
The  classes  are  divided  into:  (1)  cours  d'aduUea,  classes  for 
illiterates;  (2)  cows  complementairea,  continuation  classes;  (3) 
coura  teckniguea,  technical  classes.  It  is  said  that  the  evening 
schools  in  Germany  owe  their  origin  to  the  establishment,  as 
eariy  as  1569,  of  Sunday-schools  for  teachii^  religion  to 
youths.  Lessons  in  reading  and  writing  afterwards  were 
added.  Gradually  this  instruction  was  given  on  week  day 
evenings  as  well,  and  until  the  majority  of  such  schools  became 
evening  schools.  They  constituted  before  the  war  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  general  system  of  jntjustrial  eduQatioii  in 
Germai^. 
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United  States.  In  the  United  States  private  and  endowed 
inatitutioDS  have  contributed  tremendously  to  the  practical 
education  of  workers,  e.  g.,  such  as  the  Ohio  Mechanics '  Institute 
of  Cincinnati  (1878);  New  Yorit  Trade  School  (1881);  Pratt 
Institute  of  Brooklyn  (1877) ;  Drexel  Institute  of  Philadelphia 
(1891);  Carnegie  Technics  Schools  of  Pittabui^  (1900)  ;Vii^nia 
Mechanics'  Institute  of  Richmond  (1905);  Franklin  Union  of 
Boston  (1905).  The  William  Hood  Dunwoody  Industrial  In- 
stitute of  Minneapolis  (1914).  The  Young  Mens'  Christian 
Association  and  the  Young  Womens'  Christian  Association 
have  done  pioneer  work  in  the  establishment  of  evening  schools. 
The  greatest  development,  however,  has  been  in  the  public 
schoob.  The  public  evening  schools  now  reach:  (1)  Those 
deficient  in  the  rudiments,  whether  they  be  foreigners  or 
Americans;  (2)  young  workers  who  have  had  elementary  or 
h^h  school  training  and  who  desire  to  continue  their  education, 
whether  for  (a)  college  entrance,  (b)  greater  proficiency  in  com- 
mercial, (c)  technical,  (d)  trade  work;  (3)  men  or  women  in 
buoness  who  desire  special  help  along  special  lines,  e.  g.,  sales- 
manship, commercial  law;  (4)  household  arts  courses,  e.  g.,  for 
young  women  in  industry. 

Distinct  problems.  The  problems  of  evening  schools  are 
numerous  and  distinct.  There  is  the  matter  of  fatigue,  phydcal 
and  ntental,  which  leads  some  investigators  to  question  the 
pedagogical  or  hygienic  value  of  instruction  given  to  tired  work- 
ers coming  from  labor  in  industry.  It  is  agreed  that  night  school 
work  is  not  suitable  to  boys  and  ^ris  under  16  years  of  age,  if 
indeed  to  those  under  18.  Qualifications  of  teachers  are  not 
standardized,  there  being  a  great  variety  of  men  and  women 
employed,  such  as  young  lawyers,  architects,  engineers  who 
are  supplementing  a  meagre  income  and  who  have  no  idea  of 
becoming  professional  teachers,  regular  teachers  from  high  or 
elementary  public  schools,  already  weary  from  a  day's  work, 
tradesmen  and  journeymen,  skilled  in  industry  but  without 
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pedagogical  and  cultural  education.  Poor  or  irregular  attend- 
ance is  a  common  trouble.  E.  g.,  in  Minneapolis  during  1914- 
1915  out  of  457  students  enrolled  in  evening  industrial  classes, 
107  remained  less  than  five  n^hts  after  paying  one  dollar  for 
books  and  materials.  In  the  commercial  classes  94  out  of  786 
remained,  and  in  domestic  science  and  art  219  out  of  1,242  re- 
mained. "  Apparently,  many  left  the  work  from  disappointment 
as  to  instruction,"  says  the  Minneapolis  Survey.  £specially 
pobr  was  the  showing  of  elementary  instruction  in  the  trades  to 
mixed  groups. 

Constructive  principles.  Certain  aspects  common  to  well- 
conducted  evening  vocational  classes  have  been  emphasised 
constructively,  as  follows:  (1)  Vocational  courses  are  most 
effective  when  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent 
vocational  director.  (2)  Qualifications  of  teachers  should  in- 
clude (a)  suflUcient  knowledge'  of  trade,  (b)  good  manners,  and 
good  appearance,  and  good  English,  (c)  health,  (d)  character, 
(e)  ability  to  teach  and  organize.  (3)  Adequate  illumination, 
ventilation,  and  hygenic  standards  are  necessary.  (4)  Standard 
reporting  or  record  systems  should  be  used.  (5)  Regular  attend- 
ance should  be  encouraged  by  useful  adaptation  of  the  work  in 
hand,  appeal  to  interest  and  personal  cooperation,  and  require- 
ment of  a  small  deposit  from  the  pupils.  (6)  Pupils  should  be 
carefully  grouped  accordii^  to  aim,  occupation,  age,  experience, 
and  factors  determining  a  homi^eneous  group.  (7)  Evenii^ 
classes  should  be  small.  (8)  Short,  unit  courses  are  desirable  for 
vocational  instruction  in  evening  schools  for  mature  workers.  (27) 

The  unit-course  defined.  In  the  fields  of  industrial,  home- 
making,  and  agricultural  education,  short  courses,  each  com- 
plete in  itself  and  dealit^  with  a  teachable  phase  of  a  trade  or 
other  occupation,  have  been  worked  out.  The  unit-course  is 
defined  as  an  "intensive  form  of  training  and  instruction  in- 
tended to  meet  in  a  limited  number  of  lessons  a  specific  need  of 
a  particular  group  of  workers." 
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Short  unit-courses  are  not  intended  to  be  short-cuts  to  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  a  trade,  but  rather,  devices  for  meeting 
the  special  needs  of  workers  already  employed.  The  courses  are 
given  as  trade-extension  work  in  part-time  and  evening  schools. 
The  great  variety  of  employments,  as  well  as  of  individual 
capacities,  makes  difficult  any  plan  for  imparting  trade  in- 
struction to  workers  in  the  mass.  The  short  unit-course  has 
proved  successful  in  reaching  many  groups  of  individual  work- 
ers. A  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  thus 
classifies  the  groups  needing  unit-eourses: 

(!)  Specialized  machine  hands,  who  while  running  one  machine  de- 
sire to  learn  the  operation  of  another.  E.  g.,  a  planer  hand  is  enabled 
to  operate  a  universal  grinder  in  the  Newton,  Mass.  Trade  School. 

(2)  Skilled  workmen  who  desire  to  meet  new  or  recent  demands  of 
their  trade.  E.  g. :  A  piano  tuner  is  enabled  to  learn  the  mechanism  of 
the  player  piano  in  the  Murray  Hill  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York 
City. 

(3)  Operators  or  workers  in  low-grade  skilled  and  unskilled  occu- 
pations, where  there  are  "best  ways  of  doing  thit^,"  "tricks  of  the 
trade,"  or  special  information  not  available  in  the  shop.  E,  g.:  The 
training  of  chocolate  dippers  in  the  school  of  a  candy  factory. 

(4)  Workers  on  special  jobs  desiring  to  prepare  for  promotion.  E.  g. : 
A  cleaner  or  finisher  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry  who  desire  to  be- 
come an  examiner  or  inspector.  In  a  furniture  factory  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  a  rod  maker  desires  to  become  a  cabinet  maker,  and  may  be 
helped  to  this  end  in  the  evening  trade  school. 

(5)  Skilled  workers  who  can  be  persuaded  only  to  take  brief  and 
direct  courses.  E.  g,;  Courses  for  steam  engineers,  40  lessons  each, 
in  the  industrial  school  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.(33) 

Values  we^ed.  The  disadvantages  in  unit-courses  are 
numerous.  For  instance,  a  student  may  be  led  to  believe 
falsely  that  in  a  small  number  of  lessons  he  is  "  learning  a  trade." 
Suitable  teachers  are  difficult  to  find  and  to  retain.  Some  may 
bold  in  contempt  the  apparent  absence  of  cultural  elements  VX 
courses  givir^  specific  facts  or  definite  skills. 
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Tbe  advantages  potential  in  well-ctHulucted  unit  indusfaria] 
COUIBG8  are  Dumerous,  tatd,  in  substance,  are  thus  summed  op  by 
the  Bureaa  of  Labor  Statistics: 

1.  Hk  woik  completed  is  an  aset  to  individual  and  to  em> 
ployer. 

2.  The  time  of  tbe  pupil  is  eoonuuixed. 

3.  Conditions  for  admission  ate,  nature  of  worker's  need, 
his  probable  ability  to  profit  by  instructioD, — rather  ri^d, 
academic  tests. 

4.  The  weakness  of  general  evening  scbools, — the  deplorable 
dropping  out  of  pupils  during  a  long  course,  is  avoided.  The 
unit  is  small,  a  specific  thing  is  to  be  done,  tuid  tbe  instruction 
to  this  «)d  is  o^anized  and  complete, — facts  which  tend  to  hold 
the  pufnL 

5.  Series  of  unit  courses  in  the  same  subject,  experience 
shows,  tend  to  interest  the  pupil  to  go  on  after  one  course. 

6.  Content  of  the  course  is  first  determined  by  going  to  the 
industry,  and  specific  needs  of  individuals  are  also  con«dered 
at  registration. 

7.  Short  units  are  especially  adapted  to  the  matiue  worker, 
who  is  likely  to  know  what  he  needs. 

8.  Chaotic  conditions  in  some  evening  industrial  schools  are 
suppiaJited  by  classification  of  aims. 

9.  Unit  systems  enable  the  school  to  discover  new  groups  to 
be  served. 

10.  Unit  courses  are  fiexible.  A  well-rounded  training  may 
be  approximated  by  taking  enoi^h  unit  courses. 

The  flexibiUty  of  the  unit  system  as  compared  with  a  r^ular 
school  course  is  thus  illustrated  by  grouping  the  letters  A,  B,  0, 
andD. 

If  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D  represent  progressive  steps  in  the  usual 
B^ool  course,  there  is  only  one  point  at  which  tbe  pupil  can  enter; 
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tttflt  is  at  A.    If  he  wiehes  to  enter  at  C  he  must  pass  an  examinatloti 
■a  A  and  B. 

If  these  lett«rs  each  represent  a  unit  course,  it  is  seen  that  by  the 
flexible  organization  of  these  unite,  a  pupil  may  enter  at  any  position 
of  A,  B,  C,  or  D  for  tbe  desired  instruction,  and  atill,  if  he  Irishes,  com- 
plete an  entire  course  equal  in  practical  content  to  the  regular  school 
course, 

ABCD 

BCDA 

CDAB 

DABC  (33) 

The  unit-bourse  in  emergency  war-service.  The  critical 
need  (^  thousands  <A  mecbaoics,  tecbniciatia,  uid  Army  work- . 
era,  brought  into  remarkably  rapid  and  satisfactory  develop- 
□lent  types  of  unit  courses.  War-emergency  courses  were  not 
strietly  trade  courses  in  the  sense  that  they  prepared  men  for 
occupationa  as  carried  out  in  civil  life,  but  were  intended  to  be 
short,  direct  courses  of  instruction  to  help  fit  men  to  meet  spe- 
dfic  demands  of  operations  and  processes  carried  on  under  war 
conditions.  The  demands  and  requirements  might  or  m^ht  not 
approximate  the  requirements  of  simitar  work  in  civilian  occupa- 
tions. "Hie  Federal  Board  for  VoQational  Education  issued  a 
series  of  bulletins  outlining  a  wide  range  of  such  courses,  e.  g., 
for  training  conscripted  men  for  service  as  radio  and  buzzer 
operators  (No.  2);  for  emergency  trtunii^  in  ship-building 
(No.  3);  for  motor-truck  drivers  and  chauffeurs  (No.  7);  for 
nmchine-shop  occupations,  blacksmitbing,  sheet-metal  work- 
ii^,  p4>e  fitting  (No.  8) ;  for  electricians,  telephone  repairmen, 
linemen,  cable  splicers  (No.  9) ;  for  gas-ei^ne,  motor-car,  motor- 
cyde  reptrimien  (No.  10);  for  oxy-aoetylene  welders  (No,  II); 
for  air  f:4aiie  mechanics,  en^ne  repairmen,  woodworkers,  riggers, 
and  sheet^oetal  workers. 

Typical  unit-courses.  The  bulletins  referred  to  above  con- 
tMn  oaUineB  of  emerfiency  unitHxtarses  ctnnpniul^  s  smsH 
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volume.  A  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  DepartmeDt  of  Labor  coDtains 
outlines  of  typical  courses  that  have  been  given  in  many  Ameri- 
can cities.  A  complete  enumeration  of  the  cities  employing 
unit  courses  is  impracticable.  Instances  are  as  follows :  New 
York  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Newton,  Mass.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Scranton,  Pa,, 
Williamsport,  Pa.  Many  of  the  industrial  courses  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  scores  of  cities  are  unit  courses, 
consisting  of  from  five  to  twenty  lessons.  The  reader  who  may 
be  unfamiliar  with  the  use  of  the  unit-system  of  instruction  or 
with  the  nature  of  the  industrial  subjects  thereby  made  sub- 
jects of  organized  teachit^,  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
enumeration  of  varied  unit  courses,  indicated  here  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  wide  range  of  the  work.  These  courses  were  in 
operation  before  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War.  It  will  be 
understood  that  each  title  or  subject  barely  enumerated  below 
refers  usually  to  a  group  of  courses,— e.  g.,  carpentry,  includes 
five  different  unit  courses,  and  each  course  in  turn  may  con- 
tain from  one  to  twenty  lessons. 


pattern  mokerfl,  filen  aod  shupcnerfl, 

Ct^rtttmakino-  Courses  for  foivnisa,  )ourDeymea  and  apprcDti 


raiding.  dniwiL.^  . 

:.;.-    ^.^juf  harmony,  fresco,  aWininit,  Braining,  finishing. 

■ice,  tools,  maieriala,  giue  and  gluing,  types  of  paitsms,  sweape,  eu. 


i«ot  wiping,  water  syaWms.  eslimating.  blue-printa.  ett. 
Shtil-mtlal  Bont.'  Drafting,  ahopvork,  diawin^  and  matbematics. 


Slatm  fiaiat:  Cdi^ks  I 
jGwrilM  draflifit 


'b  tradt:  Shop  pn 
ProEtie^  tleetrUitv-  Kduh 
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ng,  geumetry  applied  to  itooe  cuttiat.  drawing,  mukliiig,  etc 
ArchilectuHU  draftlDC,  model  making 


to  itooe  cuttiat.  drawii 


eymen.  and  apprentices  ia  make  ready,  regiflter. 


CoOon  Tnanu/actuTing:  Carding  and  Bpiiminip  warp  preparation  and  weaving,  defligDin 
Boot  a-id  shoe  manu/acUirina:  Pattern  cutting  and  clicking,  fitting  and  mactunins,  sal 

leather  eutting,  lofltibg  and  attaching,  finishing,  laHC  making  and  pattern  cutting,  elickii 

and  cloainc.  [nacbine  operating,  deaign,  management,  etc. 
NurtiTiv:  Courses  tor  trained  attendants. 

DmneBtie  Fcoiutmi/:    For  housekeepers,  far  mothers  in  Feeing  and  care  of  infanta  ai 

'"'iS5(.WK™CourseB  for  makers. 


Power -machine  oprralvn^:  Felling,  hemming,  gathering,  tueking,  two-needle  tucking, 
bultna-hole  machine  operating,  embroidery  raaohine.  hemstitch- machine,  two  and  three 
and  five  needle  machine  operating. 

tPaio-Ms  work:  Care  of  dming  roam,  washing  and  ironing  table  linen,  setting  of  table  and 
serving,  care  o(  pantiy,  caning,  personal  appearance. 

Janitor  jnnrkt  Cleaning,  repairs,  fire  escapes,  heating  systems,  gas,  electric  bells  and  ele- 
vators, tools,  Ulepbones.  sanitation,  water  supply,  air  shafts,  roofs,  care  af  mail,  telegrams. 

alkali,  solvents,  Ueachea,  drjing.  starch,  dyes,  textiles.  McT^")™  ™    ""'  ™'        '  "' 

Schools  for  miners.  An  important  group  of  industrial 
workers  not  to  be  overlooked  are  the  miners.  Vital  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  himself  is  it  to  saf^uard  and  increase  the  miner's 
productiveness,  his  health,  his  earnings,  his  social  well-being. 
The  Royal  Canadian  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical 
Eklucation  devoted  considerable  attention  tti  this  matter.  Pro- 
fessor Harry  H.  Stoek  ha.s  arranged  in  useful  form  the  facts  and 
principles  underlying  industrial  mining  education,  and  also 
has  compiled  useful  data  regarding  actual  practice  in  this  phase 
of  education  both  in  America  and  in  many  foreign  countries,(38) 
This  difficult  but  important  field  of  industrial  education  de- 
mands renewed  effort  upt^n  the  part  of  all  concerned.     The 
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studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  afford  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  processes  and  occupations  in  mining. 

Vocational  Instruction  bt  Cokrespondbnce 
Strength  and  weaknesses.  The  efficiency  and  economy  of 
the  modem  mail  service  has  made  possible  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment in  correspondence  schools.  Pupils  of  such  schools  may 
reside  far  from  the  institutions,  and  instruction  is  carried  on  by 
correspondence.  In  a  few  instances  institutions  provide  a 
"correspondence  instructor," — a  travelling  teacher  who  meets 
periodically  groups  of  pupils  in  a  community  in  order  to  supple- 
ment the  explanations  given  by  correspondence.  Usually  all 
instruction  is  given  through  the  mails  by  means  of  printed  out- 
lines, specially  prepared  text-books,  directions,  suggestions, 
etc.,  and  pupils  are  required  to  submit  reports  and  answers  in 
writing.  The  precision  and  fullness  required  in  the  responses 
are  advantages  inherent  in  the  correspondence  method.  Thou- 
sands of  individuals  have  greatly  profited  by  correspondence 
instruction  and  industry  consequently  has  been  helped  by 
improved  efficiency,  Exceptional  workmen  who  can  not  attend 
regular  sessions  of  a  college  or  university  are  enabled  to  study 
under  expert  direction.  Courses  are  taken  either  for  general 
self  improvement,  or  for  special  purposes  related  to  certain 
trades.    The  courses  are  of  extraordinary  variety  and  range. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  method  are  numerous.  The  student 
must  work  alone  without  the  stimulus  of  personal  help.  Ex- 
planations demanded  must  be  made  by  the  laborious  method  of 
correspondence.  Where  college  instructors  are  subsidized  by 
extra  fees  to  correct  papers,  etc.,  the  work  adds  extra  burdens 
interferir^  with  regular  mstruction  and  likely  to  be  performed 
perfunctorily.  Some  collegians  are  prone  to  look  upon  the 
correspondence  instruction  as  superficial.  Laboratory  guidance 
and  equipment  are  lacking.  The  informality,  accessibility,  wad 
popularity  of  the  courses  have  made  it  possible  for  scores  of 
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serai-fraudulent  institutions  run  for  gain  to  flourish  under  the 
name  of  correspondence  schools.  One  needs  only  to  read  the 
extravagant  claims  set  forth  by  expensive  advertisements  to 
understand  both  the  unworthy  character  and  also  the  pos^ble 
monetary  gains  of  certain  private,  correspondence-school  enter- 
prises. 

Extent.  Systematic  instruction  by  correspondence  prob- 
ably grew  out  of  tho  u:iiver^ity  extension  movement  beginning 
in  England  in  ISjS.  PiJiident  William  B.  Harper  of  Chicago 
University  during  and  after  1892  did  much  to  stimulate  corre- 
spondence instruction  in  America.  To-day  many  American 
universities  carry  on  the  work — notably  Chicago,  Wisconsin, 
Nebraska,  and  California,  The  enrollments,  in  correspondence 
courses  of  these  universities  are:  ChicE^o  5,000  (1916);  Wiscon- 
sin 10,000  (1916) :  California  3,399  with  42  lecture  centers  (1915). 
It  is  said  that  one  private  correspondence  school  has  had  an 
enrollment  of  a  million  and  a  half  pupils  during  twenty-five 
years,  although  reliable  statistics  from  private  concerns  are 
difficult  to  obtain.  Correspondence  schools  that  advertise 
widely  often  make  extravagant  promises.  The  educational 
and  industrial  surveys  of  late  conducted  in  American  cities  dis- 
closed numbers  of  workmen  who  send  money  away  for  corre- 
spondence instruction.  This  is  a  matter  of  significance  for  two 
reasons:  First,  workers  who  choose  to  follow  correspondence 
courses  arc  likely  to  represent  a  select,  ambitious  class  who  often 
are  worthy  of  help  in  public,  trade-extension  courses  to  be  offered 
locally;  secondly,  the  aggregate  sums  of  money  sent  out  from 
a  community  for  fees,  etc.,  oft^n  far  exceeds  the  sum  needed  to 
support  adequate  classes  at  home  with  laboratory  equipment 
and  personal  instruction. 

Summary 

Before  we  discuss  still  further  the  problems  of  education  for 

mechanical  industries  and  trades,  we  may  pause  to  enumerate 
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by  way  of  summary  the  five  groups  of  problems  which  we  have 
presented  so  far. 

1.  The   necessity  of  standardization  of  terminology  in  this 

field  is  pressir^.  Vocational  industrial  schoob,  and 
courses  and  industrial  arts  schools  or  courses  are  dis- 
tinct in  aim,  although  overlapping  in  content  and  method. 

2.  If  we  combine  into  one  great  classification  the  workers  in 

manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  in  extraction 
of  minerals,  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  and  in  public 
service — these  combined  groups  contain  most  of  the 
workers  to  be  affected  directly  by  trade  and  industrial 
training,  and  their  number  comprised  even  before  the  war 
one  half  of  all  gainful  workers  in  the  United  States.  This 
great  number  is  exclusive  of  the  22,000,000  home  workers 
who  are  not  classified  by  the  census  as  "gainful  work- 
ers." The  field  of  appropriate  vocational  education  for 
this  great  host  is  exceedingly  broad. 

3.  The  student  should  understand  the  functions  and  aims  of 

the  different  kinds  of  classes  and  schools  operating  in  this 
field,  such  as:  Prevocational  school,  day  industrial  school, 
■part-time  school,  unit  course,  night  school,  continuation  school, 
apprentice  school  or  doss,  and  general  industrial  school. 
The  organization  and  the  work  of  these  types  of  school 
are  fluid  and  changing  in  these  years  of  rapid  development, 
and  the  need  of  adjustment  to  individual  and  to  com- 
munity should  always  prevent  them  from  becoming  static. 

4.  The  evening  schools,  both  academic,  and  mechanical  or 

industrial,  in  character,  present  peculiar  problems  owing 
to  the  adult  age  of  the  students,  their  frequently  specific 
demands  for  instruction  to  supplement  their  occupational 
efficiency,  and  because  of  the  limitation  of  hours  and 
strength.  The  unit-course — the  short,  intensive  treatment 
of  a  topic  complete  in  itself,  is  of  singular  value  in  evening 
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work.  Some  of  the  featurea  of  the  "project"  method  of 
teaching  can  in  some  instances  contribute  to  better  instruc- 
tion in  unit  courses  in  trade  subjects. 
6.  Instruction  in  correspondence  for  increase  of  knowledge  and 
skill  has  helped  many  a  handicapped  toiler.  Probably 
millions  of  dollars  are  sent  away  from  home  by  workers  to 
correspondence  schools — money  which  could  have  liought 
locally  more  practical  instruction.  Instruction  by  corre- 
spondence has  points  both  of  strength  and  of  weakness 
when  administered  with  best  intentions  toward  the  learner. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  has  given  more  impetus  to  trade 
and  industrial  education  of  aub-coUegiate  grade  than  any 
other  one  piece  of  legislation.  In  the  continuation  of  thb 
subject  in  the  next  chapter  we  shall  refer  to  the  provisions 
of  this  law  as  affecting  education  in  mechanical  industries 
and  trades. 

Problems 

1.  Give  reasons  why  lines  of  demarcation  should  be  drawn 

between  vocational  industrial  education,  and  industrial 
arts  education.  Examples  of  each  kind  in  your  commun- 
ity? 

2.  IMstinguish  between  trade  education  and  the  more  general 

meaning  of  industrial  education. 

3.  From   different  standpoints  show   that  the  processes  of 

learning  and  of  doing  occur  t<^ether.  Discuss,  from 
(a)  pedagogical,  (b)  ethical,  (c)  philosophical  points  of 
view. 

4.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  a  project  in  industrial  teaching? 

5.  Contrast  the  proportions  of  shop  or  practical  work  in  the 

Worcester  schedule  with  the  original  requirements  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

6.  Make  a  systematic  study  of  the  uses  of  each  hour  out  of 

twenty-four  hours  during  one  week  for  each  member  of 
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a  high  school  group.  Deviae  a  carefully  drawn  blank  for 
this  purpose  and  obtain  cooperation  of  pupils. 

7.  If  possible,  make  a  similar  study  of  a  group  of  industrial 

woricers. 

8.  Classify  the  wholesome  uses  of  spare  time  open  to  different 

age^roups,  and  the  sexes,  in  your  community.  Com- 
pare commercial,  philanthropic,  and  public  p^o^is)ons 
for  recreation. 

9.  In  local  plants  ascertain  by  first-hand  study  probable  pro- 

portions of  time  needed  in  continuation  schools  for  tech- 
nical, general,  and  practical  training  respectively,  for 
given  occupations  and  for  workers  of  ditferent  ages  and 
abilities. 

10.  Contrast  the  effects  of  the  German  system  where  the  parent 

is  likely  to  decide  the  occupation  of  the  boy  at  about  ten 
years  of  age,  with  our  own  clastic  and  opportunity-afford- 
ing schools.    See  Beckwith,  Iloman,  Cooley,  Judd. 

11.  Ascertain  how  much  money  goes  annually  from  your  com- 

munity, or  even  from  the  employees  of  one  large  plant, 
for  correspondence  instruction. 

12.  Ascertain  the  actual  attendance  in  the  different  kinds  of 

vocational  industrial  schools  of  your  community  or  city. 

13.  Where  unskilletl  or  semi-skilled  service  is  demanded  in 

manufacturing  plants,  to  what  extent  shall  specialized 
instruction  be  given  by  public  schools?  E.  g.,  in  garment, 
tobacco,  chewing  gum,  tin-can,  cotton,  packing,  canning 
industries,  etc. 

14.  To  what  extent  and  how  can  training  for  foremanahip  be 

oi^anized?  Consider  with  reference  to  particular  indus- 
tries. 

15.  To  what  extent  shall  specific  industrial  training  be  given  to 

girls  who  will  spend  from  one  to  seven  years  in  industry, 
after  which  they  will  take  up  home-making? 

16.  Describe  any  mechanical  occupations  intermediate  l)etween 
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those  of  the  graduate  professional  engineer,  and  those 
of  a  trade  nature  with  practical  training  predominant. 

17.  Procure  from  the  reports  on  evening  schools  of  New  York 

City  a  description  of  the  unit-courses  now  being  given 
in  the  night  schools  of  that  city.  Ascertain  also  what 
courses  of  a  similar  type  are  beii^  offered  by  the  public 
schools  of  your  own  community.  Investigate  the  ques- 
tion of  the  adjustment  of  such  unitr-courses  to  meet  the 
actual  needs  of  your  own  community.  Does  the  New 
York  list  of  unit-courses  afford  you  any  valuable  sug- 
gestions? Obtain  also  a  similar  list  or  description  of 
courses  from  Milwaukec,Wisconsin. 

18.  With   the  consent  of  the  management,   procure  definite 

information  from  the  workers  in  a  large  manufacturing 
plant  with  regard  to  their  present  or  past  enrollment  in 
correspondence  schools,  the  amounts  paid,  and  the  bene- 
fits actually  received.  Ascertain  from  employees  and 
from  unions  through  personal  visitation  what  courses  or 
subjects  are  desired  for  public  evening  schools  in  your 
community. 
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Summary.    Problems.    Selected  References. 

The  SMiTH-HuaHBS  Act;  AppLicATioNa  to  Industrial  and 
Trade  Education 

Significance.  The  perspective  disclosed  in  preceding  pages 
showed  the  historical  significance  of  the  Smith  Hughes  Act. 
It  is  probably  the  most  potent  action  ever  taken  by  public 
authority  in  order  to  promote  education  in  the  trades  and 
industries  in  which  bo  large  a  proportion  of  our  wage-earners 
engage.  Table  X  on  page  185  exhibits  the  sums  of  money 
appropriated  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  States  for 
cooperation  in  this  work — the  first  sum  being  $500,000  in  1917- 
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18,  and  finally  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  to  be  appropriated  in  1925- 
26  and  atinually  thereafter.  The  moneys  thus  appropriated 
are  to  be  duplicated  at  least  once  in  each  instance  by  the  States, 
80  that  actually  large  sums  are  in  prospect  for  the  promotion  of 
education  in  trade,  industrial  and  home  economics  subjects. 
(E.  g.,  Smith-Hughes  Act,  Sections:  1, 3, 6, 8, 9, 1 1,  12, 14.) 

Provisions  and  policies.  The  mandatory  provUiuns  of  tti6 
Act,  and  also  the  published  pwlicies  of  the  Federal  Board  in  the 
matter  of  discretionary  interpretations  and  applications  are  of 
interest  to  students  and  schoolmen,  and  all  citizens.  The  Fe»f- 
eral  Board  for  Vocational  Education  has  also  publbhed  answ«^ 
to  special  questions  relating  to  industrial  education,  the  answers 
constitutii^  at  least  tentative  statements  of  policies  of  the 
Board.  Here  follows  the  substance  of  some  of  these  inter- 
pretations. (13) 

(a)  Entrance  requirements  for  att-day  industrial  schools.  Sec- 
tion II  of  the  Act  provides: 

.  .  .  That  such  education  shall  be  of  less  than  college  grade  and 
shall  be  designed  tn  meet  the  needs  of  person  over  14  years  of  age  who 
are  preparing  for  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit  or  who  have  entered  upon 
the  work  of  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit.    (Sec.  II.) 

While  a  minimum  b^  of  fourteen  is  the  age  requirement  in 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  the  Federal  Board  recommends  that  care 
be  taken  to  secure  pupib  who  are  physically  and  mentally  able 
to  do  the  work  required.  While  neither  an  absolute  nor  a  uni- 
form standard  as  to  educational  qualifications  can  be  fixed, 
experience  shows  that  pupils  failing  to  make  normal  prepress 
in  the  regular  schools  rarely  do  satisfactory  vocational  work, 
AbiUty  to  do  the  work  of  the  all-day  industrial  school  should  be 
the  determining  test  even  after  admission.  A  probationary 
period  of  attendance  will  enable  the  school  to  determine  the 
boy's  or  girl's  real  ability.  Communities  maintaining  all-day 
vocational  schools  should  offer  full  opportunities  to  all  capable 
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boys  and  girls,  and  should  see  to  it  that  such  schools  do  not  be- 
come the  resort  of  the  undesirable,  the  feeble-minded,  or  the 
physically  weak. 

(b)  DiatiTiguishing  between  aU-day  and  part-time  schools. 
Section  LI  also  provides: 

That  such  schools  or  classes  giving  instraction  to  persons  who  have 
not  entered  upon  employment  shall  require  that  at  least  half  of  the 
time  of  such  instruction  be  given  to  practical  work  on  a  useful  or  pro- 
ductive basis,  such  instruction  to  extend  over  not  less  than  nine  months 
per  year  and  not  less  than  thirty  hours  per  week.    (Sec.  11.) 

.  .  .  That  at  least  one-third  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  any  State 
for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial 
subjects  shall,  if  expended,  be  applied  to  part-time  schools  or  classes 
for  workers  over  14  years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  employment. 
(Sec.  11.) 

Where  pupils  work  alternately  in  a  class  or  school  and  in  a 
privately  owned  shop,  the  determining  factor  is  whether  the 
pupils,  when  in  such  shop,  are  entirely  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  school.  If  they  are,  it  is  an  all-day  school. 
If  not,  it  is  a  part-time  school.  This  is  true  r^ardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  pupils  are,  or  are  not,  paid.  The  final  test  is  whether 
or  not  the  shop  work  is  carried  on  independently  or  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  school. 

(c)  Meanings  of  "nine  months,"  "hours,"  "prodtictive  basis." 
These  terms  occur  in  Section  11  of  the  Act,  The  Federal  Board's 
interpretation  requires  a  day  industrial  school  to  be  in  session 
during  nine  months  of  four  weeks  each,  regardless  of  the  calen- 
dar months,  and  including  only  such  holidays  as  are  observed 
by  the  regular  public  schools.  By  "hour"  is  meant  a  period  of 
sixty  minutes,  the  "clock  hour"  being  intended  rather  than  that 
shorter  recitation  or  study  period  sometimes  called  by  schools 
an  "hour."  "Useful  or  productive  basis"  is  interpreted  to 
mean  work  similar  to  that  carried  on  in  the  particular  trade  or 
industry  taught.    Such  work  is  on  a  useful  or  productive  basia 
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wheo  it  results  in  a  product  of  economic  value  comparable  with 
that  of  a  ^milar  product  made  by  a  standard  shop  or  factory. 

(d)  Wmk  other  than  shop  work.  In  an  all-day  industrial 
school  arises  the  question  of  what  work  other  than  shop  work 
may  be  included  in  the  "  industrial  subjects,"  for  which  teachers 
may  be  paid  in  part  from  moneys  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
The  Federal  Board  answers  that  the  State  Board  must  be  satis- 
fied that  such  work  is  inherent  in  the  vocation  taught  in  the 
school  and  is  a  subject  which  enlarges  the  trade  knowledge  of 
the  worker.  For  example,  in  a  machine-shop  school  which  gives 
at  least  three  hours  a  day  to  shop  work,  a  part  of  the  remaining 
time  might  be  given  to  such  topics  as  machine-shop  nmthe- 
matics,  drawing  as  related  to  the  machine-shop  trades,  science 
applied  to  the  machine  shop,  and  the  hygiene  of  the  trade.  In 
a  school  which  teaches  printii^  time  devoted  to  related  studies 
might  be  given  to  such  subjects  as  estimating  costs,  English 
for  printers,  art  in  printii^— such  as  the  layout  of  a  paper, 
proper  margins  and  title  pages,  science  as  related  to  printing, 
and  hygiene  of  the  trade.  Before  such  work  in  related  subjects 
can  be  paid  for  from  Federal  funds,  the  State  Board  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  teacher  has  had  satisfactory  contact  with  the 
vocation  to  which  the  related  work  is  supplementary. 

(e)  Age  limits  in  evening  industrial  schools.  Section  11,  re- 
quires 

.  .  .  That  evening  industrial  schools  shall  fix  the  age  of  16  years 
as  a  minimum  entrance  requirement.  .   .  .     (Sec.  11.) 

In  this  provision  Congress  has  specifically  prescribed  16  years 
as  the  requirement,  and  therefore  a  State  may  not  prescribe  a 
h^her  ^e  (e.  g.,  18  or  20)  as  the  minimum  requirement.  The 
Federal  Board  interprets  the  requirement  as  mandatory  and 
consequently  if  Federal  funds  are  to  be  used  to  aid  States  in  con- 
ducting education  in  schools  of  this  character,  such  schools  must 
be  open  to  persons  of  16  years  and  over. 
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(f)  Time  basis  for  half-time  work.  The  effect  of  the  provision 
in  Section  11  relating  to  at  least  half  of  the  time  of  instruction 
to  persons  who  have  not  entered  upon  employment  to  be  given 
to  practical  worlc,  etc.,  was  thus  construed  by  the  Federal  Board. 
The  provision  is  twofold  in  effect: 

(1)  It  required  that  at  least  one-half  the  time  givBn  to  in- 
struction shall  l)e  devoted  to  practical  work,  irrespective  of  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  required  of  students ;  (2)  it  established 
a  minimum  period  of  instruction.  These  requirements  are  in  no 
way  connected,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  separate  and  distinct, 
and  each  must  be  given  full  force  and  effect.  Consequently  in 
cases  where  it  is  proposed  to  conduct  schools  for  a  loi^r  period 
than  the  minimum  prescribed  by  the  Act,  the  half-time  for 
practical  work  must  be  based  on  the  number  of  hours  during 
which  the  school  operates. 

(g)  Kinds  of  work  in  part-time  courses.  The  Federal  Board 
hsis  not  undertaken  to  define  generally  the  many  varieties  and 
types  of  part-time  schools  and  classes  which  may  be  entitled  to 
federal  aid  under  the  Act.    Section  11  contains  the  provision: 

.  .  .  That  at  least  one-third  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  any  State 
tor  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial 
subjeeta  shall,  if  expended,  be  applied  to  partr-tirae  schools  or  classes 
for  workers  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  employ 
ment,  and  such  subjecte  in  a  part-time  school  or  class  may  mean  any 
subject  given  to  enlarge  the  civic  or  vocational  intelligence  of  such 
workers  over  fourteen  and  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age;  that  such 
part-time  schools  or  classes  shall  provide  for  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  hours  of  classroom  instruction  per  year.    (Ibid.) 

The  interpretation  of  the  Federal  Board,  however,  held  that 
Federal  moneys  might  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  those  part-time  schools  or  classes  where  wage-workii^ 
boys  or  girls  receive  any  or  all  of  the  followii^  benefits: 

(n)  Increased  skill  or  knowledge  in  the  occupation  which  the  wage- 
worker  is  following. 
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(b)  Skill  or  knowledge  leading  to  promotion  in  the  industry  or  calling 
wherein  the  wogeworker  Is  engaged. 

(c)  Improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  regular  subjecte  which  the 
wageworker  did  not  complete  in  school. 

(d)  Increased  civic  or  vocational  iatel%ence. 

(e)  Skill  and  knowledge  in  home  economics  for  girls  employed  as 
wage  workers. 

In  general  any  part-time  school  must  be  in  session  during  a  part  of 
the  workii^!  time  (day,  week,  month,  or  year)  of  its  pupils;  white  an 
evening  school  or  class  must  be  in  session  outside  the  regular  working 
hours  of  ite  pupils. 

.  .  .  The  number  of  aims  or  benefits  which  the  sdiool  or  class 
is  to  undertake  should  be  governed  by  the  number  of  hours  available 
for  instruction;  and  pupiU  should  be  so  grouped  and  taught  as  to  deal 
definitely  with  one  aim  at  a  time.  Preferably,  the  aims  should  be  few 
to  insure  effective  results;  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  attempt 
inconsistent  or  conflicting  aims  with  the  same  pupils.  For  example, 
a  part-time  class,  having  but  four  houis  per  week  for  instruction,  should 
not  attempt  for  any  given  group  more  than  two  of  the  above  aims  as  a 
maximum.    (Ibid.) 

(h)  Subjects  in  eventTtg  schools.    Section  II  provides: 

.  .  .  That  evening  industrial  schools  ,  .  ,  shall  confine  instruction 
to  that  which  is  supplemental  to  the  daily  employment. 

The  Federal  Board  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  evening 
instruction  "can  be  given  only  in  such  subjects  as  will  increase 
skill  or  knowledge  in  the  occupation  in  which  the  worker  is 
engaged  as  his  daily  employment,  or  such  as  will  lead  to  promo- 
tion or  advancement  in  that  work.  The  time  available  in  an 
evenii^  school  is  so  short  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  a  skilled 
trade  to  anyone  unless  he  is  engaged  in  daily  work  affording  him 
opportunity  to  apply  the  skill  or  knowledge  gained  in  the  even- 
ii^  school,  or  unless  the  daily  employment  gives  an  experience 
which  will  enable  the  worker,  with  the  knowledge  or  skill  ac- 
quired in  an  evemr^  school,  to  secure  promotion  in  that  occupa- 
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tion.    The  work  can  be  most  effectively  given  when  workers 
in  similar  or  allied  occupations  are  grouped  together." 

(i)  SmaR  edties  conditionally  exempt.  Section  11  also  con- 
tains this  important  provision  regarding  education  for  trade, 
home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects: 

That  for  citieg  and  towns  of  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  last  preeedii^  United  States  census,  the  State 
board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, may  modify  the  conditions  as  to  the  length  of  course  and  hours 
of  instruction  per  week  for  schook  and  classes  giving  instruction  to 
those  who  have  not  entered  upon  employment,  in  order  to  meet  the 
particular  needs  of  such  cities  and  towns. 

Other  Aspects  of  Industrial  and  Trade  Education 
The  rehabilitation  of  disabled  soldiers,  and  of  workers  hoxa 
industry.  In  another  place  we  have  referred  to  the  matter 
of  industrial  and  trade  education  utilized  in  behalf  of  two  gen- 
eral groups:  Disabled  soldiers,  and  workers  maimed  by  accident 
in  industrial  occupation.  The  condition  of  the  men  who,  having 
served  the  country  and  humanity  upon  the  battlefield,  return 
disabled— blind,  or  mutilated,  or  prostrated,  suffering  from 
shock,  and  sick^presents  a  pathetic  appeal  that  stirs  any 
patriotic  citizen.  However,  to  rehabilitate  these  men  has  not 
been  merely  a  matter  of  humanitarianism.  It  has  been  an 
economic  necessity  in  order  to  lessen  dependence,  invalidism, 
pauperism.  It  should  open  up  new  fields  of  employment  to 
many  men  who  have  lacked  occupational  opportunity;  it  should 
increase  self-respect  and  personal  joy  of  living.  We  have  just 
awakened  also  to  the  necessity  of  rehabilitating  the  thousands 
who  are  injured  in  industrial  plants  or  upon  railroads.  Practi- 
cal and  social  aspects  of  this  great  work  have  corapellit^  fasci- 
nation but  can  not  be  included  in  the  present  chapter. 

Education  of  women.  The  problems  of  industrial  and  trade 
education  for  girls  and  women  are  in  many  respects  the  problems 
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we  have  already  presented.  Special  issues  appear  in  the  0eld 
of  women's  occupations  and  in  the  institutions  erected  to  meet 
the  individual  and  social  needs  of  the  girl  or  woman  employed. 
A  brief  consideration  of  some  of  these  special  problems  will 
comprise  the  content  of  another  chapter. 

Dispositioa  of  products.  When  a  product  of  an  industrial 
school  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  there  should  be  a 
diminution  of  the  net  cost  of  the  school  to  the  taxpayer.  Prod- 
ucts that  could  be  made  economically  under  skilled  trades 
instructors  for  the  public  school  system  and  with  educational 
advantage  to  the  boys  are  such  as  these: 

Printing  of  all  kinds  in  large  quantities. 

Furniture,  for  teachers,  officials,  pupils 

Supplies  for  schools. 

Additions,  repairs,  furniture,  ete.,  for  schools. 

Repairs  to  electric  bell  and  school  telephone  systems. 

What  to  do  with  the  products  of  the  labor  of  students  in 
a  trade  or  industrial  school  is  a  problem  for  consideration. 
Usually  the  small  amount  of  products  of  the  trade  school 
does  not  enter  largely  into  the  business  of  a  city.  Several 
methods  of  disposing  of  articles  made  have  been  in  vogue. 
For  example: 

(1)  Consignment  of  product  to  junk-heap;  obviously  waste- 
ful. 

(2)  Making  things  for  oneself;  articles  are  limited  in  charac- 
ter, practice  is  expensive  to  school ;  may  develop  a  selfish  rather 
than  altruistic  school  spirit. 

(3)  Sale  in  open  market,  in  school  sales-room. 

(4)  Sale  on  special  orders. 

(5)  Exchange  of  service  with  factories  where  articles  made  by 
boys  for  factory  are  exchanged  for  new  school  equipment,  such 
as  lathes,  etc. 

(6)  Repair  work,  as  plumbing,  electrical  work,  etc.,  done  in 
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public  schools  by  students  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent 
man. 

(7)  Manufacture  of  articles  for  use  of  public  schools,  such  as 
desks,  chiurs,  tables  and  printing  for  the  public  schools. 

In  this  matter  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  to  over- 
emphasize the  value  and  amount  of  the  product  rather  than  the 
good  of  the  boy  or  girl  is  fatal  to  the  aim  of  true  education.  In 
some  schools,  under  private  auspices,  children  have  been  ac- 
tively exploited  in  the  production  of  goods,  under  the  guise  of 
education. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  products 
made  from  raw  materials  in  a  trades  school  it  should  be  ever  re- 
membered that  the  "boy  is  the  most  important  product." 
Industrial  efficiency  in  the  school  must  not  be  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  the  pupils'  development. 

Cost-records.  Modern  industries  utilize  record-systems 
that  indicate  the  actual  costs  in  time  expended,  unproductive 
labor,  materials,  etc.,  for  every  finished  product.  It  is  clear 
that  a  school  related  to  actual  industrial  and  commercial  con- 
ditions, must  give  place  to  the  study  of  cost-record  systems  and 
to  practice  in  the  use  of  such  devices.  Students  should  know 
well  both  the  uses  and  the  abuses  of  the  cost-record  system  in 
actual  industry. 

Production  versus  exercise.  Manual  tr^ning  often  based 
upon  the  academic  idea  of  "general  mental  discipline,"  "trans- 
fer of  skill  gained  by  special  practice,"  "development  of  the 
senses,"  etc.,  is  still  offered  sometimes  in  the  place  of  produc- 
tive, vocational  courses.  In  order  that  an  industrial  course  may 
be  truly  vocational,  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  duplicate  actual  shop 
conditions.  Nevertheless,  the  possible  evils  of  the  commercial 
shop  must  be  avoided,  and  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered  that 
"  the  boy  is  the  most  unportant  product  of  the  shop." 

Lewis  H.  Carris  has  prepared  a  tabulation  inteoded  to  ^- 
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press  in  parallel  columns,  the  differences  between  the  (XBn- 
mercial  shop  and  the  school  shop  conducted  on  a  productive 
basis.    It  is  as  follows: 

PRXNCiPAi  Differentiating  Characteribticb — 


1.  Educational  enterprise. 

2.  Considers  maximum  of  edu- 
cational values. 

3.  Keeps  student  on  special 
process  only  until  skill  in  spe- 
cial process  is  sufficient  to  war- 
rant advancement. 

4.  Tries  to  give  a  complete 
round  of  experiences. 

5.  Aims  at  production  of  skill. 

6.  Marketable  product  is  the 
secondary  aim,  but  necessary  to 

give  adequate  training, 

7.  Interest  in  human  beings. 

8.  Society  interests. 

9.  Serves  state. 

10.  Future  welfare. 

11.  Not  concerned  with  compe- 
tition. (22) 

Accidents  and  injuries,  a  threefold  problem.    The  question 

of  accidents  in  industrial  schools  has  three  aspects:  (1)  First 
aid  to  the  injured;  (2)  preventive  and  protective  measures;  (3) 
liability  and  compensation. 

First  aid.  Even  in  a  crowded  curriculum,  place  should  be 
found  for  competent  instruction  of  teachers  in  such  matters  as 
emei^ency  treatment  of  hemorrhages,  simple  and  compound 
fractures,  sprains  and  dislocations,  poisonings;  foreign  bodies  in 


1.  Money-making  enterprise. 

2.  Considers  maximum  of  profit. 


3.  Keeps  man  on  special  pro&- 
ees  to  secure  maximum  output. 
Production. 

4.  Has  usually  no  primary  in- 
terest in  providing  variety  of  ex- 
perience. 

5.  Aims  at  production  of  goods. 

6.  Marketable  product  is  the 
primary  aim. 

7.  Interest  in  materials. 

8.  Individualistic  interests. 

9.  Serves  private  capital. 

10.  Immediate  profit. 

11.  Concerned  with  competi- 
tion. 
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akin,  eye,  ear,  nose;  burning  clothing;  fainting,  shock,  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  etc.  The  need  of  immediate  and  competent  medical 
help  should  be  emphasized  in  emergency  work. 

Preveatioii.  Administrators,  executives,  teachers,  and 
pupils  should  be  acquainted  so  far  as  possible  with  modem 
preventive  measures.  Safety  devices  providii^  against  acci- 
dent from  wheels,  belts,  shafting,  electricity,  dust,  etc.,  are  of 
neces^ty  in  the  efficient  industrial  plants  of  to-day.  Standards 
of  illumination  and  ventilation  should  be  understood  and  ob- 
served. Of  value  also  is  instruction  in  swinmiing,  diving,  the 
transportation  of  the  injured,  management  of  fires,  handling 
and  storage  of  poisons,  avoidance  of  street  accidents  from  cars 
and  automobiles. 

Legal  aspects.  Instances  of  accidents  caused  variously  by 
personal  n^ligence,  unprotected  machinery,  or  from  wrong  ac- 
tion or  attitude  of  officials  or  boards,  give  rise  to  the  question  of 
liability  and  compensation.  Decisions  in  such  instances  will 
depend  upon  the  laws  and  statutes  applicable  in  the  various 
States,  and  especially  upon  the  specific  facts  in  a  case. 

The  following  is  a  legal  opinion  concerning  accidents  in  in- 
dustrial schools,  published  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Education: 

(a)  It  would  seem  that  in  the  event  of  an  accident  there  would  be  no 
liability  upon  the  Commonwealth  or  upon  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, acting  as  an  instrumentality  of  the  Commonwealth  within  the 
scope  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  law,  since  the  Commonwealth 
is  not  liable  for  torts. 

(6)  There  would  seem  to  be  no  liability  upon  the  city  or  town  by 
which  the  school  was  established  and  in  which  it  was  mamtained. 

(c)  For  accidents  resulting  from  negligence  there  would  probably 
he  a  personal  liability  upon  the  part  of  the  pereon  directly  re.tponaible, 
unless  such  accidents  resulted  directly  from  the  negligent  official  action 
of  a  board  or  public  officer,  in  which  case  it  is  doubtful  if  there  could 
be  a  recovery.    Where  the  action  of  the  Board  or  public  officer  is 
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proper  and  within  the  scope  of  the  pubhc  duty  imposed  upoa  them  or 
him,  and  the  agent  to  whom  the  order  is  directed  is  negligent,  tliere 
would  be  no  liabiUty  upon  the  board  or  officer  who  gave  the  order. 

In  general,  the  question  of  liabiUty  for  accidents  of  the  character 
described  must  ultimately  be  a  question  of  fact  to  which  the  general 
principles  above  outlined  may  be  applied,  and  should  probably  be 
determined  in  each  case  upon  the  specific  facts  of  that  case. (II) 

QUBBTIONS  ABOCT  TbaCHERB   AND   METHODS 

A  weak  point  The  advancement  of  the  program  for  better 
industrial  education  has  been  in  spite  of  the  marked  scarcity  of 
teachers  who  combine  personal  qualifications,  special  skills, 
practical  experience  in  industry,  scholarship,  and  acquaintance 
with  essentials  of  school  management  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. Suitable  personal  qualifications,  plus  practical  experience, 
and  skill  in  occupation,  necessarily  have  been  given  preference 
in  the  choice  of  vocational  teachers.  It  was  a  wise  provision  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  which  demanded  providons  for  training 
teachers  to  be  made  by  the  States  as  a  first  prerequisite  for 
gaining  Federal  cooperation. 

A  reading  of  the  recent  discussions  of  Messrs.  Carri3,(22) 
Myers,(12)  and  Snedden,(18)  reveals  a  determined  effort  to 
think  out  means  of  efficient  teaching  in  industrial  education,  but 
at  the  same  time  indicates  the  immature  and  unsatisfactory 
status  of  teacher-training  provisions  for  industrial  instructors. 

Types  of  instructors.  The  terra  teacher  may  include  di- 
rectors, supervisors,  principals,  heads  of  departments,  instruc- 
tors. All  of  the  teachers  in  a  vocational  industrial  school  of 
course  need  not  be  strictly  vocational  instructors.  A  classifica- 
tion of  such  instructors  comprises  three  groups: 

(a)  Vocatitmal  inslmclors.  Those,  in  shop,  farm,  or  home,  who  teach 
shop  work,  technically  related  work,  or  both. 

(b)  Technical  iTtstrnctors.  Those  who  teach  technically  related  sub- 
jects, as  sciences,  drawing,  mathematics. 
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(c)  Nmirvocatwnal  inslmcloTS.  Those  who  teach  non-vocational 
subjects,  as  EngUsh. 

The  following  types  of  instructors  may  give  instruction  in 
schools  or  classes  maintained  in  part  by  federal  funds  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act:(22) 

t.  Teachers  of  shop  subjects  in  the  all-day,  part-time,  or  eveoii^ 
school  classes  where  instruction  is  limited  to  a  particular  trade. 

2.  Teachers  of  shop  subjects  in  general  industrial  schools  and  in 
part-tune  schools  when  the  shop  work  is  of  a  general  or  elementary 
character. 

3.  The  related  subjects  teachers  in  the  all-day,  part-time,  or  evening 
classes. 

4.  Teachers  of  non-vocational  subjects  in  part-time  schools  or  classes. 

Selection  and  training.  A  conference  of  state  executives 
during  1916  recommended  certain  findings  concerning  the  se- 
lection and  training  of  teachers  for  state  aided  industrial 
schools.  The  recommendations  embody  a  development  of 
recommendations  originally  prepared  by  C.  A.  Prosser  and 
W.  A.  O'Leary  for  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education.  The  recommendations  of  the  conference 
comprise  almost  a  compendium  upon  this  debatable  subject. 
Space  permits  here  only  a  brief  condensation  of  some  of  the 
important  findings,  which  we  embody  in  the  following  para^ 
graphs  (a,  b,  c,  d). 

(a)  Qualifications  of  Teachers.  Industrial  school  teachers  should  be 
required  to  possess  definite  and  clearly  defined  qualifications.  Trade 
teachers  should  be  masters  of  their  craft ;  technical  teachers  should  have 
trade  experience  and  adequate  technical  knowledge;  and  non-vocational 
teachers  should  have  special  training  in  the  subjects  they  are  to  teach 
and  at  least  a  layman's  undcrstandii^  of  the  trade  and  the  industrial 
processes  taught  in  the  school.  Every  instructor  should  know  how  to 
teach  and  should  possess  satisfactory  personal  and  educational  quaU- 
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(b)  CerHficalion  of  Teachers.  New  plans  of  certificatioa  are  needed. 
Because  of  the  difference  between  the  qualifications  necessary  for  r^u- 
lar  school  teachers  and  those  required  of  teachers  in  industrial  schools, 
existing  plans  for  the  certification  of  regular  public  school  teachers 
caanot  be  satisfactorily  used  for  industrial  schools.  No  scheme  of 
certification  can  be  of  permanent  value  that  is  not  based  upon  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  for  teachers  and  a  8tat«-w)de  uniform 
plan  for  estimating  the  qualifications  of  am>Ucant8.  In  most  existing 
plans  written  examinations,  together  with  credentials  of  ooe  sort  or 
another,  are  the  basis  upoD  which  certificates  are  granted.  0£Scials 
in  charge  of  the  certification  of  industrial  school  teachers  may  well 
rec<%nize  these  means  of  testing  applications,  but  a  much  more  thor- 
oughgoii^  examination  than  that  now  given  teachers  in  elementary 
and  high  schools  is  essential.  The  state  should  be  the  sole  certificating 
authority.  .  .  .  The  aim  of  state  certification  is  to  establish  minimum 
standards.  Certification  by  the  state  does  not  create  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  local  authorities  to  hire  or  retain  any  particular  holder  of  a 
certificate. 

(c)  TrainiTig  of  teachers.  The  entrance  requirements  for  admiadon 
to  trainii^  classes  should  be  carefully  determined.  The  same  care  in 
choosii^  students  should  be  exercised  as  the  best  trade  schools  give 
to  the  selection  of  their  pupils.  Only  those  persons  should  be  admitted 
to  trainii^  classes  who  give  promise  of  the  quahfications  necessary  for 
successful  teaching  service.  Justice  to  these  prospective  teachers  as 
well  as  the  economic  use  of  public  money  requires  that  they  should  not 
be  permitted  to  give  their  time  to  special  preparation  at  public  ex- 
pense for  service  for  which  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  not  fitted.  No 
person  should  be  accepted  who  does  not  possess  at  least  the  minimiun 
of  personal  qualifications  as  to  health,  personality,  etc.,  which  the  state 
authorities  require  for  the  certification  of  teachers. 

The  training  given  teachers  for  industrial  school  service  will  generally 
be  of  two  types:  Short  courses  like  evening  or  part-time  classes  where 
the  in-struction  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  one  problem  of 
giving  the  pupils  an  introductory  teaching  equipment;  and  longer 
courses  such  as  could  be  given  in  more  extended  part-time  classes  or 
in  an  all-day  school  where  it  is  possible  to  give  more  thorough  teach- 
ing equipment  as  well  as  supplementary  preparation  in  such  things 
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as  technical  knowledge,  additional  practical  experience,  industrial, 
aodal,  and  civic  contracts. 

Trainii^  should  be  given  all  teachera  before  they  enter  school  serv- 
ice and  also  after  they  begin  employment. 

The  most  promising  plan  for  training  shop  instructors  at  the  present 
time  is  the  evening  introductory  training  course  for  skilled  trade  work- 
ers having  the  personal  and  trade  qualifications.  After  finishing  an 
evening  course  these  men  and  women  should  serve  as  assistant  or 
pupil  teachers  in  an  industrial  school.  .  .  . 

The  best  scheme  for  securing  teachers  of  related  subjects  will  be 
one  which  will  draw  men  and  women  of  actual  trade  experience.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  attract  skilled  trade  workers  to  evening  or 
part-time  classes  giving  preliminary  training  for  teaching.  When 
persons  having  no  practical  experience  are  employed  as  technical 
teachers,  industrial  and  trade  contacts  must  be  given  them  as  part 
of  their  training.  These  teachers  should  have  in  general  the  same  after- 
training  in  the  service  as  that  recommended  for  trade  teachers. 

Teachers  of  non-vocational  subjects  might  be  trained  best  in  the  state 
normal  schools.  This  means  that  the  normal  school  must  oi^nize 
separate  departments  and  assume  the  responsibility  of  providing  suit- 
able instructors  who  understand  the  peculiar  teachii^  required  in 
industrial  schools.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  for  a  school  to  do  so  the  normal 
schools  must  furnish  the  outside  contacts  which  will  give  their  pupils 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  problems  of  industry  and  the 
worker.  After  entering  the  service,  non-vocational  teachers  as  well 
as  trade  and  technical  instructors  should  have  probationary  experience 
and  further  professional  training, 

(d)  Control  of  Training  Courses.  The  control  of  all  state-aided 
classes  for  the  training  of  industrial  school  teachers  should  be  conferred 
by  legislative  authority  upon  the  board  or  committee  in  charge  of 
industrial  education.  Non-state-aided  classes  should  be  controlled 
through  the  certification  of  teachers  by  the  same  body. (14) 

Methods  of  teaching.  Instruction  in  industrial  subjects 
does  not  yet  embody  a  well-developed  technJc.  Formalism, 
cut  and  dried  "pedagogy,"  have  little  place  in  live  industrial 
education,  which  must  ever  change.     Some  of  the  principles 
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and  facts  stated  daewbere  in  this  book  refer  in  a  g«mal  way  to 
good  instmctioD.  Difficult  is  the  task  of  guarding  the  content 
tA  instnictioD  ao  that  the  three  results  may  be  secured  for  every 
young  pupil;  namely,  (1)  »kiU  in  a  selected  occupation;  (2) 
knowl&lge  related  both  to  that  occupation,  and  also  to  culture; 
(3)  ideah  of  personal  and  dvic  welfare.  The  efficient  processes 
to  be  foUowed  in  securing  these  three  aims  in  their  respective 
details,  will  comprise  the  basis  of  a  technic  of  instruction  for 
industrial  schools. 

The  ^lase  mettiod.  By  this  method  of  organiidng  instruc- 
tion the  progress  of  the  pupil  is  based  upon  abUiiy  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  the  next  phase,  rather  than  upon  a  grading  meas- 
ured by  time.  For  ecample,  here  follows  three  phases  illustra- 
tive of  such  organization  in  Massachusetts: 

Phase  I. — ^Trying-out  pttaac  (all  Bhop  period). 

(a)  Doii^  the  job  without  introducing  complications  of  any  kind. 

(6)  Carrying  out  a  series  of  single  projects  in  which  planning  and 
related  study  are  carried  out  in  their  logical  order  and  in  the  shop. 

Phase  II. — Period  of  close  correlation  emphasis  on  good  shop  work 
(shop  and  class  room  time  evenly  divided). 

Carrying  on  more  than  one  project  and  not  necessarily  carrying  out 
each  subject  in  Ic^cal  order. 

Phase  III. — Period  of  intensive  shop  and  technical  training  (shop 
and  class  room  time  evenly  divided,  with  correlation  not  closely  made). 

Mastery  of  a  series  of  oiganized  subjects  of  instruction  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  training  and  the  ability  to  work  under  purely  pavtducttve 
conditions  in  the  shop  on  the  other.(ll) 

The  project  in  trade  and  industrial  education.  In  the  con- 
fflderation  of  agriculture  we  have  already  referred  to  (p.  220) 
possibilities  in  the  use  of  the  "project  method."  The  unit 
course  (p.  264)  affords  interesting  possibilities  for  the  devek>p- 
ment  of  projects  in  industrial  education.  The  Massachusetts 
State  Board  su^ests  a  combination  of  the  phaxe  and  of  the 
prt^'ect  methods,  as  follows: 
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Id  the  simplest  setiBe  in  which  the  term  can  be  used,  a  project  is  a 
job,  or  it  is  something  involviiy;  the  discharge  of  a  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  a  pupil.  The  project  method  of  instruction  in  vocational 
education  is  a  plan  of  instruction  combining  growth  in  manipulative 
skill  on  a  shop,  farm,  or  home  job  with  growth  in  power  to  apply  the  re- 
lated technical  knowledge  (drawings  and  mathematics)  of  the  job. 

The  project  method  of  instruction,  as  a  method  of  instruction  best 
calculated  to  train  for  power  to  use  and  apply  information,  is  ai^eated 
for  vocational  schools,  rather  than  instruction  on  independent  subjects 
arranged  in  series  and  courses  organized  in  logical  progression,  ^id 
chiefly  valuable  as  a  method  of  imparting  information. 

The  project  method  of  instruction  involves  the  following  activities 
on  the  part  of  the  pupii: — 
.  (a)  Determining  the  conditions  to  be  met  in  doing  the  work. 

(6)  Planning  how  to  meet  these  conditions  In  terms  of  materials, 
operations,  and  suitable  equipment. 

(c)  Preparation  of  this  material  in  conventional  form  (operation 
sheet,  drawii^,  etc.). 

(d)  Performing  such  calculations  as  may  be  necessary  (figuring  cost, 
amount  of  stock,  cutting  speed,  amount  of  feed,  etc.). 

(c)  Carrying  out  the  job  according  to  Bpecificationa. 

A  combination  of  the  project  method  of  instruction  with  the  phase 
scheme  of  grading  is  recommended  as  calculated  to  give  the  most 
efficient  vocational  education,    (ibid.) 

Project  routing.  Management  involving  checking,  inspect- 
ing, and  routing  of  a  pupil  through  a  series  of  projects  is  desira- 
ble. The  specific  requirements  must  be  carefully  planned  and 
accomplishments  recorded  systematically.  It  is  a  problem  to 
manage  this  adequately,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  kill  initia- 
tive and  spontaneity  in  the  pupil. 

One  ^mpleform  of  project  routii^-card  shows  the  fol- 
lowii^: 

(o)  The  elements  of  the  projects.  (6)  The  operations  called  tor  in 
each  particular  project,     (c)  The  inspection  for  each  operation.    A 
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vety  definite  progressive  project  control,  combined  with  an  inspection 
report  and  the  perpetual  inventory  of  the  pupil's  educational  condi- 
tions at  the  close  of  tbe  given  project,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  pro- 
ject method  of  instruction. 

llie  use  of  such  a  card  is  intended  to  cover  the  following  points:  (a) 
To  place  a  definite  responsibility  on  the  instructor  for  the  assignment 
ofwork.  (fc)  To  furnish  an  accurate  record  of  the  work  actually  carried 
on  in  connection  with  each  job.  (c)  To  place  a  definite  responsibility 
upon  the  instructor  for  accepting  such  work  as  may  be  asked  for. 
(ibid.) 

Allen's  contributioa.  Endeavoring  to  avoid  the  unnecessary 
use  of  "abstract  theory,"  in  favor  of  practical  methods,  tbe 
contribution  of  Charles  R.  Allen  marks  a  unique  and  forward 
step  in  the  pedagi^y  of  instruction  in  trade  processes.  A  worker 
of  long  practical  experience  in  training  industrial  teachers, 
Allen  wrote  his  system  as  an  immediate  result  of  his  supervi^on 
of  training  courses  for  one  thousand  ship-yard  instructors,  under 
the  Emei^ncy  Fleet  Corporation  during  the  years  of  the  War. 
The  book  deals  with  the  three  factors  in  efficient  production — 
the  instructor,  the  man  and  the  job.  Scientific  students  of 
education  unacquainted  with  industrial  life  will  find  the  book  a 
source  of  information  and  su^estion.  The  book  tells  better 
how  to  produce  trainers  quickly  than  to  produce  all-around 
teachers.  In  education  for  increased  production  tr^ners  of  men 
in  specific  processes  are,  of  course,  a  necessary  part  of  modem 
industry.  The  methods  set  forth  for  instruction  in  efficiency 
production  are  schematized  by  Allen  and  are  illustrated.  For 
example,  here  follow  two  samples,  one  (A)  of  one  of  Allen's 
schemes  of  analysis,  the  other  (B)  showing  in  some  detail  one 
of  his  lesson  plans. 

(A)  An  analysis.  In  the  foUowit^  tabular  arrangement 
Allen  sets  forth  the  four  instructional  operations  in  teaching  a 
specific  job,  for  example,  keaiing  and  driving  hot  rivets. 
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THE  ANALYSIS 


DEVaiiOFUBNT 

iNrORlCATIONAL 

StepL 
Preparation. 

TTie  suggestive 
question. 

IliuBtration. 

question. 

lUustraUon. 
Experience. 

Step  2. 
Puttiiig  over. 

Demonstration. 

lUustration. 

Experiment. 

DemMigtration. 

Illustration. 

Lecture. 

Steps. 
Applicati<m. 
Checking  up. 

Ob  the  job. 

Recitation. 
Written  Test. 

Examination. 

On  the  job. 
Written  Test. 

Step  4. 
Inspection. 
Knal  Teet. 

On  the  job. 
Recitation. 

Examination. 

On  the  job. 
Recitation. 

(B)  Detailed  lesson.  Now  comes  an  example  of  a  detailed 
lesson  used  by  Allen  in  such  work  as  that  done  for  the  Shipping 
Board.    The  job  ia  healing  and  driving  hot  rivets. 

Step  I.  Preparation 
First  Idea.    (A  rivet.) 

1.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  rivet? 

2.  Can  you  tell  a  rivet  from  a  boll? 

3.  Did  you  ever  see  any  riveting? 

4.  Is  a  rivet  alike  at  both  ends? 

5.  Is  a  rivet  round  or  square? 

Second  Idea.    (A  hot  rivet.) 

1.  Could  you  pick  up  a  rivet  that  you  found  lying  around  the  yard? 

2.  If  you  saw  a  rivet  on  top  of  a  hot  stove  would  you  try  to  pick  it  up? 
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3.  Why  would  you  take  a  chance  in  picking  up  the  first  rivet  but  nut 

OD  picking  up  the  second? 

4.  Could  you  tell  a  very  hot  rivet  from  a  cold  rivet  without  touching 

it? 
Tkmt  Idea.   (A  rivet  heated  enough.) 

1.  Can  a  rivet  be  heated  to  different  beata? 

2.  Would  it  make  any  difference  what  heat  a  rivet  has,  provided  it 

is  hot? 

3.  Hasn't  the  heater  boy  got  to  know  somehow  when  the  rivet  is 

at  the  right  beat?  How  does  be  know  when  a  rivet  is  just  hot 
enoi^? 

Step  II.  Presentation 
First  Point.   The  rivet  must  be  at  a  certain  temperature  to  work  rij^t. 
(Memo.   Head  up  cold  and  hot  rivet.) 

1.  Which  rivet  takes  the  most  time  to  head  up? 

2.  Wbicbrivet,  hot  or  cold,  makes  the  best  head? 

3.  If  you  were  paid  for  the  number  of  rivete  driven,  which  would 

you  prefer,  cold  or  hot  rivets? 

4.  If  rivets  with  well  finished  heads  only  were  accepted,  which  would 

you  prefer,  hot  or  cold  rivets?  (Mono.  Drive  an  overheated 
rivet.) 

5.  Does  this  rivet  head  up  r^t? 

6.  Would  you  rather  be  paid  for  driving  over-heated,  or  properly 

heated  rivets? 
Second  Point.    (The  appearance  of  the  rivet  varies  with  the  beat.) 

1.  Canarivetbetoocoldfortbejob,ortoobotfarihejob?   (Again 

bead  up  an  under-heated  rivet  and  an  over-heated  rivet, 
directing  the  attention  of  the  boys  to  the  appearance  d  the 
rivets  when  they  are  taken  from  the  fire.) 

2.  Could  you  see  any  difference  between  the  two  rivets? 

3.  Could  you  pick  out  an  under-heated  rivet?  An  over-heated  rivet? 

4.  How  would  you  do  it? 

Third  PoirU.     (The  rivet  must  be  just  under  a  "scaling"  [white]  heat.) 
(Memo.  Head  up  a  properly  heated  rivet.) 
1.  Has  this  rivet  worked  right? 
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2.  Could  you  tell  a  rivet  that  would  work  right  from  one  that  is 

under-beated  or  over-heated  by  looking  at  it? 

3.  How  would  you  pick  out  a  properly  heated  rivet? 

Step  III.   Application 

(Memo.  Place  rivets  in  fire.)  Have  each  boy  pick  out  correctly 
heated  rivets,  meantime  asking  such  questions  as  are  suggested  below, 
of  the  other  three  boys. 

Bill,  Pick  out  a  correctly  heated  rivet. 

Sam,  Did  he  do  it? 

Jack,  How  do  you  know  he  did  it? 

Tom,  You  pick  out  a  rivet. 

Jack,  You  watch  him. 

Sam,  Pick  out  another  one. 

Bill,  That  wasn't  r^t,  waa  it? 

Jack,  Pick  out  a  burnt  rivet. 

(Memo.  Carry  on  woi^  of  this  kind  until  satisfied  each  boy  knowE 
a  properly  heated  rivet.) 

Step  IV.   TESTwa 

(Memo.  Proceed  to  rivet  and  say:) 

Now  I'm  going  to  rivetii^  and  am  going  to  use  each  of  you  boys  in 
turn  aa  a  heater  boy  to  pass  me  ten  rivets.  If  all  ten  are  at  the  r^ht 
heat  I'll  O.  K,  you  to  the  foreman  for  a  job.  Go  to  it,  Sam,  You  other 
three  fellows  don't  mix  in,  give  him  a  show.  You'll  get  your  turn. 
Watch  me  rivet. 

Use  of  Other  Methods. — Other  methods  etUirely  unsuiledjor  teaching 
a  lesson  of  this  type,  and  one  of  which  would  probably  be  selected  by  a 
poor  teacher,  but  which  a  good  teacher  would  never  use  for  this  sort 
of  lesson,  are  illustrated  in  this  paragraph.  Had  the  informational 
line  of  approach  been  selected,  the  questions  in  Step  I  would  have  been 
Boframedthattheanswerswouldrequireno  thinking  by  the  boys.  .  .  . 

If  the  recitation  method  were  used  in  Step  III  the  instnic^ar  would 
be  prepared  with  a  set  of  "cross  examination"  questions,  such  as,— 
Must  a  rivet  be  heated  at  the  right  temperature? 

How  can  you  tdl  an  over4ieated  or  under-heftted  rivet,  etc.  (iik 
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forrnational  approach),  or,  by  the  (devebpmental  ^proach),  "Why 
isn't  an  over-heat«d  rivet  just  as  good?  Why  isn't  an  under-heated 
rivet  just  as  good?"  ete. 

By  the  examination  method  a  few  questions  selected  at  random  would 
be  given.  Under  either  approach  the  instractor  would,  by  giving  ad- 
ditional information  or  suggestive  comment,  etrai^teu  out  any  points 
he  found  needing  it. 

If  the  lecture  method  were  used  the  instructor  would  proceed  some- 
what as  follows:  "You  boys  have  seen  a  rivet,  you  know  that  rivets 
may  be  heated  and  that  the  rivet  heater  has  to  know  when  a  rivet  is 
at  the  right  heat.  In  doing  this  he  goes  by  the  color.  If  the  rivet  is 
red  hot  it  is  too  cold,  if  it  is  too  hot  it  scales,  so  the  way  to  know  a  rivet 
at  the  r^t  heat  is  to  pick  out  one  that  is  just  under  a  good  white  heat, 
but  not  to  let  it  get  bo  hot  that  it  scales. "(1) 

Centers  for  teacher-traiiuiig.  Snedden  complains  that  "al- 
ready a  number  of  cities  have  made  the  absurd  mistake  of  as- 
sumit^  that  instrudorB  in  technical  knowledge  are  much  more 
important  men  than  trainers  in  industrial  skill,  and  are  payii^ 
the  former  much  larger  compensations."  Whether  for  the  prep- 
aration of  instructors  or  trainers,  questions  arise  about  the 
best  location  of  teaching  centers  for  these  purposes,  and  about 
the  relative  uses  of  existing  institutions — normal  schools,  engi- 
neeiii^  colleges,  technical  high  schools.  The  advantage  of 
proximity  of  such  centers  to  industrial  areas  seems  clear;  the 
relative  values  for  the  purpose  of  the  tbree  types  of  institations, 
not  so  plain. 

The  majority  of  normal  schools  are  apart  from  large  indus- 
trial centers,  and  are  patronized  cbieSy  by  girls  preparing  to 
teach  in  elementary  schools.  The  same  writer  observes:  "It  is 
doubtful  whether  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  the  general 
nonnal  schools  of  America  can  advantageously  develop  iraia.- 
ing  departments  for  industrial  school  teachers.  In  tbe  more 
naive  stages  of  reflection  on  this  subject,  we  are  apt  to  infer  that 
'a  teacher  is  a  teacher '  and  that  any  institution  devoted  to  tbe 
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training  of  one  type  of  teachers  can  readily  adapt  itself  to  the 
training  of  another  type.  More  analytical  study,  however,  will 
show  that  the  training  of  different  types  of  teaching  must  be 
differentiated,  if  anything,  more  widely  than  the  forms  of  educa- 
tional service,  considered  in  terms  of  objectives,  for  which  these 
teachers  are  being  trained," 

Participatioii  of  universitieB.  It  is  probable  that  any 
definition  of  necessary  qualifications  of  the  different  types  of 
teachers  will  undergo  constant  revision  in  the  direction  of 
higher  requirements.  The  sudden  growth  of  industrial  educa- 
tion lower  than  college  grade  has  made  imperative  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  new  to  teaching,  and  the  lack  of  adequately 
prepared  industrial  instructors  has  sometimes  forced  the  accept- 
ance of  compromise  measures,  both  in  lower  schools  and  in 
univeraty  trainii^  courses. 

Colleges  of  engineering  connected  with  state  universities  are 
also,  most  of  them,  remote  from  city  life.  Some  of  them  provide 
industrial  teacher-training  courses  in  centrally  located  indus- 
trial centers,  as  in  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Illinois. 
Soedden  says:  "The  pedagogical  influence  of  the  engineering 
colleges  on  the  standards  and  methods  of  industrial  teacher- 
training  will  probably  not  be  good  for  several  years,  or  until 
some  very  definite  prescriptions  are  established  by  state  and 
national  authorities.  Typical  engineering  schools  are  institu- 
tions for  technical  instruction  as  distinguished  from  vocalional 
training.  Only  lately  and  reluctantly  have  they  come  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  practical  experience  obtained  under 
educational  supervision,  as  a  necessary  part  of  int^ral  voca- 
tional education.  The  University  of  Cincinnati  now  provides 
definitely  for  the  acquisition  of  such  practical  experience.  Sev- 
eral other  colleges  do  so  in  a  half-hearted  way  through  summer 
camps,  compulsory  service  in  mines,  etc,"(18) 

In  some  cities  there  are  found  technical  high  schools,  as  in 
Oakland  (California),  Chic^o,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Boston,  and 
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New  Yorfc.  S<Hne  of  these  institutioiis  poaseas  space  and  equip- 
ment which  could  be  adapted  for  additional  Tocati<Hial  courses, 
day  and  evening. 

An  opportunity  exists  to  utilize  more  fully  the  departmente 
and  schools  of  state  universities  for  mutual  betterment.  Most 
of  these  probably  would  find  it  posdble  to  maintun  a  teacher- 
truning  division  within  a  city.  Schools  of  education,  engineer- 
ing, agriculture,  and  c<«nmerce  merit  a  share  in  the  training  of 
young  men  and  women,  both  in  the  principles  of  vocational 
education  and  also  in  the  adjustment  and  supervisioa  of  well 
regulal«d  experience  in  shops  and  industries  and  in  laboratories 
looking  toward  the  acqmMtion  of  specific  skills.  The  Univer- 
uty  of  Cincinnati,  Columbia  University,  and  the  Uuiveraties 
of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconan  are  examples  of  institutions 
which  have  begun  such  work. 

As  a  rule,  the  universities  are  better  equipped  with  shops, 
laboratories,  and  farms,  for  this  kind  of  activity  than  are  normal 
schools,  but  to  accomplish  it,  certain  academic  notions  of  prereq- 
uisites must  be  altered  in  ultra-conservative  places  where  pro- 
fessora  and  petty  executives  are  more  interested  in  college  en- 
trance units  and  the  perpetuation  of  favorite  courses,  than  in 
ibe  adjustment  of  state  institutions  lo  meet  the  needs  <rf  larger 
proportions  of  our  population.  It  will  be  a  mistake  also  to 
continue  to  admit  tq  university  faculties  men  of  inferior  intel- 
tectual  capacity  and  inadequate  industrial  training  as  "pro- 
fessors of  industrial  education,"  if  such  men  are  to  become 
permanent  leaders  and  expect  attention  in  their  effort  to  modify 
or  to  reorgaiuze  univeraty  life.  EIncouraging  symptoms  of 
vigorous,  competent  leadership  are  manifest  in  several  state 
univeraties. 

Sduuart 
1.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act  until  the  year  1917  was  the  most  far- 
reaching  law  ever  passed  in  the  United  States  affecting 
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directly  sub-collegiate  educatioa  in  the  mechanical  trades 
and  industriea.  The  measure  stimulated  all-day  schools, 
part-time  schools,  and  evening  schools,  and  rapid  construc- 
tive work  was  accompHshed  in  the  cities  of  two  score  States 
within  a  short  time.  The  federal  officials  in  extending  co- 
operation have  provided  helpful  and  protective  rulii^s  and 
explanatory  literature  to  authorities  in  the  States. 

2.  Numerous  new  problems  and  difficulties  arise  to  challenge 

the  best  thought  and  the  enei^tic  efforts  of  advocates 
and  administrators  of  industrial  education.  Examples 
of  such  questions  are;  The  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
disabled,  those  from  war,  and  those  from  industry;  the 
problems  peculiar  to  the  industrial  education  of  women; 
questions  about  commercial  production,  disposition  of 
productsl  made  during  training;  the  medical,  preventive, 
and  legal  aspecte  of  the  industrial  accident, 

3.  Especially  difficult  and  new  are  questions  about  instrudimi^ 

the  selection,  the  training,  and  the  methods  of  teachers. 
Distinctions  need  be  made  between  trainers  of  men  for  spe- 
cific jobs  and  instructors  of  elementary  or  of  technical  sub- 
jects. Scrutiny  and  trial  need  be  made  of  the  methods  of 
trade  and  industrial  instruction  now  variously  advocated, 
i.  e.,  the  phase,  the  preyed,  the  analysis  of  steps  of  produc- 
tion with  demonstration  and  practice  as  by  Allen.  The 
choice  of  institutions  and  of  their  locations — ^whether  they 
be  normal  schools,  technical  high  schools,  or  universities  is 
a  inatter  which  calls  for  local  adjustment  in  order  to  meet 
the  radically  different  demands  of  practical  trade  and 
industrial  instruction. 

Production  and  distribution,  makii^  and  selling  are  perhaps 
becoming  more  unified  in  industry  and  commerce.  However, 
somewhat  distinct  from  the  occupations  of  the  makers  of  things 
in  mechanical  trades  and   industn^  ^tK  t^  sellers,  ajod  ex- 
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dumgers  c4  <xHiimodities.  A  great  number  of  occupatkms  in  the 
ctHnmercial,  as  marked  (^  fnnn  the  industrial  field,  must  be 
cooadered  in  establishing  vocational  education.  Commerci&l 
education,  tbere(<H«,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  ftdlowing 
chapter. 

PROBLBUS 

1.  What  is  the  most  important "  product"  »rf  any  school? 

2.  Consider  fK«n  points  of  view  of  (a)  employere,  (b)  labor 

unions,  (c)  the  school,  (d)  the  pupil,  the  relative 
merits  of  different  ways  of  disposing  of  things  made  in  an 
industrial  school.    (See  p.  286.) 

3.  Where  trainers  are  needed  tatber  than  professdonally  devel- 

oped teachers,  how  can  the  matter  of  preserving  ethical 
ideals  under  democracy  be  cared  for  in  the  schools? 

4.  Distinguish  between  training  for  skill,  and  education  of  best 

modem  type.    Can  animals  be  trained  or  educated? 

5.  Show  that  increase  of  production  in  any  plant  necesdtatea 

both  training  and  education  in  the  ideal  worker. 

6.  Contrast  the  relative  merits  of  systems  of  part-time  school- 

ing: e.  g.,  (a)  where  alternating  teams  work  for  a  week 
in  shop  and  then  in  school;  (b)  where  young  woricers 
put  in  certain  hours  each  day  or  week  in  shop  and  in 
school;  (c)  part-time  classes  run  by  corporations,  and  by 
the  public  schools. 

7.  Why  should  employers  pay  wf^es  for  the  time  young  em- 

ployees spend  well  in  part-time  courses? 

8.  How  may  we  safeguard  the  health  of  students  in  part>time 

and  evening  courses? 

9.  Endeavor  to  formulate  definite  "projects"  for  teaching 

purposes,  with  regard  to  a  part  of  some  mechanical  occu- 
pation or  trade — as  firing  a  boiler,  niaking  a  door,  in- 
stallit^  a  telephone,  drivii:^  a  rivgt;  running  a  pluier,  or 
a  drill  preae. 
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10.  Study  and  sum  up  the  points  of  strength  and  of  weakaeas  in 
Allen's  system  of  teaching  jobs. 

U.  Consider  the  reasons  why  the  State  should  pay  for  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  its  wounded  and  disabled  soldiers. 
The  stroi^est  of  these  reasons? 

12.  Make  a  statistical  study  of  the  numbers  and  varieties  of 

wounds  received  in  war,  and  a  similar  study  of  industrial 
accidents  per  year.  Give  reasons  for  (a)  enforcement 
of  safety  devices  in  industry;  (b)  vocational  reeducation 
of  the  victims  of  industrial  accident. 

13.  Examine  the  laws  of  your  State  with  regard  to  employer's 

liability. 

14.  Hhow  how  industrial  intelligence  as  well  as  skill  may  be 

developed  even  in  a  unit-trade  class. 
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CHAPTER  X 
EDUCATION  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  COMMERCE 

The  WorkerH:  EDumeration  difficult;  men  and  women  in  busioesa;  new 
occupations;  office  employmeats;  descriptions  and  definitions;  office  or- 
ganization. 

E!xecutive  Control  in  Businees:  Analysis  of  kinds;  main  divisions — 
finance,  manufacturing,  sales,  personnel  or  employment;  qualifications  of 
employmmt  manager. 

Development  of  Commercial  Education:  An  ante-bellum  review — 
France,  England,  Belgium,  Genuany,  United  States;  statistics  of  enrcdl- 

Tenninology  in  Commercial  Education:  Important  definitions;  voca- 
tional commerciai  education;  commercial  arts  education;  analogies. 

The  Needs  and  the  Types  of  Schools:  Analyses  useful;  elementary  com- 
mercial education;  secondary  commercial  education;  criticisms  of  secondary 
training;  the  private  commercial  school;  evils  of  private  schools;  exoel- 
leactx  of  private  schools;  higher  schools  of  commerce;  three  types. 

Contemporary  tendencies:  Education  for  work  in  stores;  New  York  City 
[dan;  department  store  education;  methods  of  instruction;  technical  knowl- 
edge required;  school  credit  for  business  experience;  reducing  the  turn-over; 
education  for  foreign  trade;  the  next  step;  a  unit  Junior  and  Senior  Hi^ 
School  plan;  Federal  aid  for  commercial  education. 

Summary.    Problems.    Sdected  References. 

The  Workbbs 
Enumeration  difficult.  Illustrative  of  the  variety  of  workers 
in  occupations  termed  commercial,  are  the  following:  Accounts 
ants,  advertising  men,  agents,  auctioneers,  bankers,  book- 
keepers, brokers,  bundle  boys  and  girls,  buyers,  cash  boys  and 
girls,  canvai^sers,  cashiers,  clerks  {in  stores),  clerks  (shipping 
and  others),  coliectors,  commerciai  travelers,  commission  men, 
dealers,^— retail  and  wholesale,  decorators,  deliverymen,  demon- 
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Btrators,  dictaphone  operators,  drapers,  dressers  (window), 
errand  boys  and  girls,  executives,  exporters,  floor-walkers, 
graders,  importers,  inspectors,  insurance  agents  and  ofScials, 
investment  bankers,  jobbers,  loan-brokers,  newsboys,  packers, 
pawnbrokers,  porters,  real  estate  agents,  sales  E^nta,  salesmen, 
saleswomen,  speculators,  stent^raphers,  stockbrokers,  telephone 
operators,  traffic  men,  typists.  This  list  refers  predominantly 
to  persons  having  to  do  with  the  buying  and  selling,  exchai^e, 
or  delivery  of  merchandise,  rather  than  with  its  direct  manufac- 
ture or  production. 

Comparisons  for  periods  of  years  of  the  relative  numbers  of 
persons  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  with  the  numbers  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  or  mechanical  operations  are  difficult 
for  several  reasons.  The  enumerators  of  the  Census  failed  to 
mark  off  the  clerks  as  distinguished  from  the  salespeople  em- 
ployed in  retail  and  wholesale  trade.  There  are  occupations, 
such  as  those  of  clerks,  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  which  are 
common  to  many  industries,  while  other  occupations— such  as 
those  of  linotypers,  telegraphers,  puddlers,  pilots,  are  more 
nearly  elemental  or  specific  for  t^rtain  industries.  Furthermore, 
previous  to  the  year  1910,  the  Census  combined  under  the 
designation  "Trade  and  Transportation"  occupations  later 
classified  (1910)  under  "Trade  "  and  "Transportation"  respec- 
tively. Formerly,  agents,  bankers,  brokers,  bookkeepers,  clerks, 
and  copyists  were  for  some  inexplicable  reason  grouped  with 
draymen,  hostlers,  steam  railroad  employees — engineers,  switch- 
men, etc.,  and  undertakers!  However,  during  the  year  1910, 
the  United  States  Census  reported  3,614,670  persons  under 
"Trade,"  and  1,737,053  persons  under  "Clerical."  These  to- 
gether comprised  about  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  gainftd  workers. 
(28) 

Men  and  women  in  business.  There  is  some  indication 
that  commercial  life  tends  to  be  pn^ressive  for  boys  and  static 
for  girls.    In  one  large  American  city,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sixty- 
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one  per  cent  of  the  office  workers  were  men,  and  thirty-nine  per 
cent  were  women.  However,  among  these  workers,  of  those 
dmng  adminiatraUve  work,  ninety-four  per  cent  were  men  and 
only  six  per  cent  were  women.  (3) 

New  occupations.  The  transaction  of  business  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  was  relatively  simple  as  contrasted  with  the  procedure 
of  to-day.  The  magnitude  of  contemporary  transactions  is 
stupendous.  Inventions  of  machinery  and  of  labor  saving 
devices — such  as  the  telephone,  the  typewriter,  the  dictaphone, 
the  adding  and  computing  machines,  Sling  systems,  efficiency 
devices,  etc.,  have  greatly  modified  the  variety  and  types  of 
business  and  commercial  activities.  Relatively  stable  in  kinds 
of  activity  are  bankers,  brokers,  exporters,  importers,  insurance 
agents,  jobbers,  newsboys,  ret^  proprietors,  sales  people,  whole- 
sale dealers. 

Office  employments.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  has  at- 
tempted to  furnish  definitions  of  the  various  office  occupations 
so  that  specifications  for  help  may  be  made  uniform,  also  to 
furnish  a  means  by  which  the  individual  accepting  employment 
may  be  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  he  is  expected  to 
do.(29) 

Descriptions  and  definitions.  The  definitions  and  descrip- 
tions were  based  upon  studies  extending  over  practically  the 
entire  United  States.  More  than  three  score  different  occupa- 
tions were  enumerated,  as  follows: 

Accountant  Chief  clerk 

Addresaii^-machine  operator  Claims,  or  complaint  adjuster 

Advertisii^  manager  Clerk,  general 

Auditor  Collection  man 

Bill  clerk  Comptometer  operator 

Bookkeeper  Controller 

Bookkeeper, tyi>e-writii^ machine  Copywriter 

Calculatii^'machine  operator  Correspondent 

Cashier  Cost  accountant 
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Credit  man  Price  clerk 

Dictaphone  operator  Private  secretary 

Dispatch  clerk  ProductioD  man^^ 

DuplicatiDg-machine  operator        Publicity  manager 

Ediphone  operator  Purchasing  agent 

Employment  manner  Recaving  clerk 

Entry  clerk  Route  cl^k 

Executive  secretary  Sales  manager 

Pile  clerk  Shipping  cleric 

General  manager  Shop  router 

Graphotype  operator  Statistical  clerk 

Invoice  clerk  Statistician 

Ledger  clerk  Stenographer 

Librarian  Stenotypist 

Mail  cleric  Stock  chaser 

Messenger  Stock  clerk 

Multigraph  operator  Storekeeper 

Otiice  boy  Stores  clerk 

Office  equipment  and  arrangement  Switchboard  operator 
supervisor  Tabulating-machlne  operator 

Oifice  girl  Telegraph  operator 

Office  manager  Telephone  operator 

Order  clerit  Timekeeper 

Paymaster  Traffic  manager 

Personnel  supervisor  Transcribing-machine  operator 

Phonotypist  Typist 

Photostat  operator  Welfare  supervisor 

Here  are  a  few  selected  definitions  of  the  Bureau  illustrative 

of  the  above  occupations.    Code  words  are  printed  to  the  right. 

Accountant  Abate 

Kindred  Occupations:  Auditor;  Cost  accountant. 
Description :  The  accountant  makes  a  thorough  study  and  analysis  of 
the  business  and  devises  and  installs  the  forma  of  books  and  ac- 
counts best  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  concern.  Once  a 
satisfactory  system  has  been  put  infa  operation,  the  accountant 
oversees  the  general  bookkeeping  force  and  makes  up  statements  of 
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results  when  required.  He  interprets  the  results  shown  by  tiie 
financial  statemente  and  prepares  such  special  statements  as  are 
needed. 

Qualifications:  Should  be  familiar  with  general  office  practice  and 
should  have  an  analytical  mind.  Should  have  executive  ability 
and  be  mentally  alert.  Should  have  graduated  from  an  account- 
ancy school  of  recognized  standing,  or  have  had  equivalent  ex- 
perience. 

Schoolii^:  H^  school;  higher  education  desirable. 

Advertising  Manager  Abode 

Kindred  Occupation:  Copy  writer. 

Description:  The  advertising  manager  plans  and  carries  out  the 
publicity  policy  of  the  firm. 

Qualifications:  He  must  be  able  to  write  and  arrange  forceful,  timely, 
convincing,  and  grammatical  copy  for  newspapers,  magazines, 
trade  and  house  papers,  catalogues,  form  tetters,  booklets,  and 
other  advertising  mediums.  He  must  understand  the  detaib  of 
publishing  and  printing  and  must  determine  the  siise,  frequency, 
and  position  of  insertions.  He  should  have  had  sellii^  and  news- 
paper experience  and  know  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  the 
various  advertising  mediums.  He  must  have  initiative,  originaUty 
of  expression,  breadth  of  view,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Schoohng:  High  school;  higher  education  desirable. 
Cahb-Pcnching-Machine  Operator  Cuck 

Description:  The  card-punching-machine  operator  transfers  data 
from  original  records  to  tabulating  machine  cards  by  punching 
holes  into  a  standard  tabulating  card. 

Qualifications:  Accuracy;  speed. 

Schooling:  Common  school. 
Credit  Man  Caiu) 

Description:  The  credit  man  investigates  the  financial  standing  and 
reputation  of  customers,  and  passes  upon  the  extent  of  creilit  to 
be  advanced  them;  approves  or  rejects  chai^  sales. 

Qualifications :  He  should  be  familiar  with  commercial  agency  ratings 
and  be  able  to  read  reports  and  statements  correctly  and  intelli- 
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gently.  Should  have  some  accountancy  training  and  a  thorough 
knowle*^  of  credit  inBtniments.  He  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  trade  and  financial  conditions,  have  keen  business 
insight,  should  be  a  good  judge  of  men,  possess  tact,  have  a  good 
memory,  and  be  thorough. 
Schooling:  High  school. 

File  Clerk  Fade 

Description:  The  file  clerk  files  away  for  safe-keepit^  letters  and 
other  papers,  and  finds  them  promptly  when  they  are  needed. 

Qualifications:  Should  have  had  some  general  office  experience  and 
be  familiar  with  the  various  filing  ss^tems.  Should  be  a  keen  ob- 
server, a  quick  thinker,  possess  a  good  memory  and  a  mind  for 
detail.    Should  be  thoroughly  conscientious,  accurate,  and  alert. 

Schooling:  Common  school;  standard  course  in  filing,  or  equivalent. 
OptiOEi  Manager  Ocher 

Description:  The  office  manager  has  chat^e  of  the  office  and  must 
see  that  each  department  has  the  proper  number  of  employees, 
that  the  work  is  satisfactory,  that  the  methods  of  the  office  are 
efficient,  that  the  work  is  property  and  promptly  dispatched,  and 
that  the  workers  are  efficiently  placed.  He  is  responsible  for 
regular  and  punctual  attendance,  and  looks  after  the  employment, 
transfer,  and  discharge  of  office  help. 

Qualifications:  He  must  be  progressive  and  have  a  broad  point  of 
view,  the  power  to  direct  others,  and  the  ability  to  delegate  work 
that  can  be  done  by  subordinates.  He  must  understand  thoroughly 
the  work  of  every  department  and  its  interrelations.  He  must 
be  enthusiastic,  alert,  tolerant,  firm,  tactful,  and  resourceful. 

Schoolii^:  High  school;  higher  education  desirable;  accountancy 
and  business  courses  desirable. 
Purchasing  Agent  Pall 

Description:  The  purchasing  agent  investigates  market  conditions, 
determines  where  the  needed  material  can  be  most  advantageously 
purchased,  and  sees  that  the  material  is  bought  and  delivered  at 
the  proper  time. 

Qualifications:  He  must  know  how  to  obtain  information  as  to  sources 
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of  supply,  and  how  to  give  records  of  past  purchases,  prices,  and 
quotations.  He  must  know  how  much  material  must  be  purchased 
and  when  to  purchase  it  most  advantageously.  Good  judgment; 
must  be  well  Iralanced  and  alert;  technical  education  in  his  industry 
desirable. 
Schooling:  High  school. 

Statistician  Shirk 

Description:  The  statistician  is  responsible  for  the  collection,  coiR' 
pilation,  and  preparation  of  statistical  tables,  graphs,  and  reports 
of  various  kinds. 

Qualifications :  Should  have  experience  in  investigative  and  statistical 
work  and  a  broad  general  knowledge  of  statistics  and  their  appli- 
cation to  business  conditions.  He  should  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  work  of  accoimting,  sales,  and  statistics,  or  have  equiva- 
lent training. 

Schooling:  College  education. 
Tabclatinh-Machine  Operator  Tame 

Description:  The  tabulating-machine  operator  assranbles  the  tabu- 
lating machine  cards  by  means  of  an  electric  sorting  machine, 
which  classifies  the  cards  according  to  the  desired  classifications. 

Qualifications:  Accuracy,  speed,  manipulative  skill,  and  a  mind  tor 

Schoolii^:  Common  school;  special  training. 
Tratfic  Manager  Tan 

Description:  The  traffic  manager  specifies  for  the  purchasing  de- 

jiartment  the  best  routing  for  outgoing  and  incoming  freight; 

computes  freight  charges,  checks  freight  bills,  and  handles  all 

claims  for  damages,  loss,  or  overcharge. 
Qualifications:  He  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  railroad 

routes,  terminals,  and  tariffs  in  the  territory  over  which  he  is  to 

route  fre^ht.    Must  be  famihar  with  interstate  commerce  laws 

and  methods  of  packing  and  classifying  freight.      Actual  railroad 

experience  essential. 
Schooling:  High  school;  courses  in  business  arithmetic,  industrial 

history,  commercial  geography,  and  business  procedure. 
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Transcribing-Machinb  Opbratob  Thus 

Kindred  Occupation:  Typist. 

Description:  The  transcribing-maohine  operator  types  the  dicta- 
tion which  has  been  recorded  on  the  cylindera  of  the  dictating 
machine. 

Quatifications:  The  operator  should  be  neat,  accurate,  mentally 
alert,  and  quick.  Should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  business 
English  and  letter  writing,  spelling,  and  punctuation.  Must  be  a 
high-grade  typist  and  should  have  had  special  training  in  tran- 
scribing.    Accurate  hearing. 

Schooling:  Common  school;  high  school  desirable;  special  training 
as  typist. 

Weltakb  Sopervibok  Wage 

Description:  The  welfare  supervisor  has  general  charge  of  the  work- 
ing conditions  that  make  for  efficiency  and  well-being  of  factory 
and  office  employees.  The  duties  include  the  overs^ht  of  hos- 
pitals, lunch  rooms,  wash  rooms,  and  libraries,  housing  conditions, 
and  often  require  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  workers. 
Qualifications:  Must  have  a  knowledge  of  factory  hygiene,  housing, 
education,  club  activities,  the  improvement  of  the  industrial 
environment;  courses  in  industrial  and  social  sciences  or  equiva- 
lent. 
SchooUng:  College  education  or  equivalent. (29) 

Office  organizatioii.  The  Cleveland  Survey  thus  classified 
kinds  of  work  and  the  positions  of  a  typical  large  office  oi^ani- 
zation  :(3b) 

Kinds  op  Office  Work  Classified 
Administrative  Clerical 

financiering  Accounting,  bookkeeping 

Oi^anization  and  administration  Credit  work 

Merchandising  and  advertising  Handling  funds 

Development  and  experimentation  Correspondence 

Efficiency  engineering  Filing,  records 
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Auditors 
Accountants 


Credit  men 


Officials 

Managers 

Salesmen  and  advertising  men 

Other  specialists 

As^tftnts 

Clerks 

Steni^^phers 
Machine  operators 
Telephone  operators' 
Messengers 
Office  boys 
ExBcnnvB  Control  in  Business 

Analysis  of  kinds.  In  well-organized  concerns  there  may 
be  found  different  divisions  of  administration.  Professor  Robin- 
son thus  outlines  buMaess  organizations  :(32) 


Ultimate 

General 

Chief 

Departments 

Authority 

POUCIES 

Executive 

Individual 

Individual 

Individual  pro- 

Legal 

proprietor 

proprietor 

prietor  or  gen- 

eral manager 

Accounting 

Partnership 

Partners 

Partners,  sever- 
ally, or  man- 

Purchasing 

^ng  partner 

Manufacturing 

Corporation 

Stockholders 

Executive  com- 

and  directors 

mittee  or 

president 

Sales 

Co-operative 

Society  and  the 

Executive  com- 

Transportation 

society 

committee 

mittee  or 

president 

Main  divisions.  Another  way  of  looking  at  the  main  de- 
partments of  business  administration  yields  the  following  four 
main  divi^ons: 
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(1)  Finance, — chiefly   under  the  charge  of  a  treasurer  or 
president. 

(2)  Manufacturing, — under  the  charge  of  a  general  manager, 
superintendent,  or  otherwise  designated  officer. 

(3)  SdfeSj^under  the  charge  of  a  salesmanager  with  special- 


(4)  Personnel,  or  employment.  This  fourth,  and  recently 
recognized,  general  division  of  industrial  management  is  con- 
cerned with  the  centralization  of  activities  having  to  do  with 
the  "human  relations" — that  is,  with  living,  education,  pro- 
motion, discipline,  discharge,  wage  setting,  pensions,  sick  bene- 
fits, housing,  etc.,  of  employees. 

Qualifications  of  employment  manager.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  illustrate  more  fully  only  the  fourth  of  the  above  divisions — 
emplo3Tnent.  This  new  division  of  commercial  and  industrial 
organization  involves  employing  specialists  rather  than  per- 
mitting its  functions  to  remain  under  the  charge  of  a  variety  of 
minor  executives,  superintendents,  foremen,  head  clerks,  and 
bosses.  EMward  D.  Jones  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  thus 
describes  the  successful  employment  manager:(14) 

The  employment  manager,  who  measures  up  to  the  new  standards 
now  being  set,  is  a  first-class  executive,  standing  on  a,  parity  with  the 
sales  manager  or  the  production  engineer.  He  has  the  more  need  of 
talent  because  of  the  newness  of  his  position,  a  circumstance  which 
emphasizes  flexibility  of  ideas,  the  ability  to  conduct  investigations, 
the  courage  to  be  a  pioneer,  and  the  power  of  commanding  the  con- 
fidence of  others  in  his  pioneering.  Again,  hia  position  is  difficult, 
because  he  stands  between  parties  which  have  been  traditionally  op- 
posed to  each  other,  namely,  capital  and  management  on  the  one  side, 
and  labor  and  craftsmanship  on  the  other.  He  must  always  perform 
the  functions  of  a  mutual  interpreter  and  often  those  of  a  peacemaker. 

In  considering  a  proposed  occupation  it  is  wise  to  present  a  sober 
view  of  its  conditions,  so  that  persons  who  lack  a  sufficient  persistency 
and  depth  of  conviction  for  success  may  be  early  dissuaded.  ^Wherever 
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there  is  authority  there  is  reaponHJbUity;  wha«  there  is  reward  there 
is  Btru^le.  If  the  general  Bignificance  of  employment  managemeot 
Uee  in  its  accord  with  the  progreaaive  tendencies  of  the  age,  the  greater 
part  of  the  energies  of  the  individual  employmeot  manager  is  absorbed 
by  the  pmctical  problenis  of  findin&euough  woricmen,  of  superviaitig 
records,  and  of  hearing  and  adjusting  complaints.  It  may  be  the  lot 
of  an  employment  officer  to  deal  with  a  hard-headed  proprietor,  who  is 
habituated  to  take  the  defensive  against  new  plans.  He  may  encounter 
the  open  or  concealed  opposition  of  foremen  who,  for  the  sake  of  pres- 
tige,  cling  to  functions  they  can  not  properly  perform.  He  may  find 
organized  labor  cold  to  benefits  which  the  unions  have  not  won,  and 
which  look  toward  the  substitution  of  a  vertical  bond,  uniting  employer 
and  employed,  for  the  horizontal  union  of  employees  of  different  eft- 
tablishments. 

All  of  this  means  that  the  successful  employment  manager  must  be  a 
person  exceptionally  fitted  for  leadership.  He  needs  good  native  ability, 
made  serviceable  by  adequate  general  and  special  training.  He  should 
possess  a  vell-balauced  and  absolutely  impartial  judgment.  It  is  a 
powerful  aid  if  he  possess  humanitarian  instincts  and  a  sympathetic 
disposition.  These  must,  however,  be  real  attributes,  and  not  a  mere 
pose  or  policy,  for  no  deception  will  long  blind  those  with  whom  he  is 


The  person  who  measures  himself  for  this  position  should  be  able 
to  find  indubitable  testimony  as  to  the  strength  of  his  own  character, 
in  the  quality  and  amount  of  his  achievements,  and  in  Hie  regard  he 
has  been  able  to  earn  from  responsible  persons  with  whom  he  has  been 
associated.  He  should  find  in  himself,  also,  the  abihty  to  understand 
human  nature,  not  through  the  absurd  practice  of  some  quackery  ot 
phrenology  and  jrfiysit^^omy,  but  by  having  analyzed  his  own  nature, 
and  having  found  therein  the  instincts  and  emotions  which  illuminate 
for  him  the  motives  and  passion  of  others. 

With  these  endowments  the  employment  manager  should  couple 
sufficient  education  to  avoid  embarrassment  in  the  oral  or  written  use 
of  his  mother  tongue.  His  education  should  enable  him  to  under- 
stand the  use  of  general  principles,  avoiding  the  pitfalls  into  which  the 
so-called  "practical"  man  has  usually  fallen  when  he  complains  of 
"Uieories."    And  this  education  should  have  had  a  wide  enough  scope 
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to  enable  him  to  meet  the  minda  of  others,  and  cement  friendshipei, 
io  a  world  of  ideas  larger  than  the  details  of  his  vrork. 

Unally,  the  employment  manager  is  perfected  for  the  practice  of  his 
art  by  general  industrial  experience  and  (if  the  position  in  view  be  in  a 
manufacturing  eetablishment)  by  actual  contact  with  shop  problems. 
This  shop  experience  is  useful  to  make  the  candidate  familiar  with 
factory  tools,  machinery,  equipment,  materials,  and  processes.  It  will 
instruct  him,  as  no  form  of  systematic  training  can  do,  in  the  meaning 
of  factory  life,  the  significance  of  it«  discipline,  the  me&nii^  of  its 
schedule  of  hours  in  terms  of  fatigue,  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  worker 
to  his  job,  his  boss,  his  fellow  worker,  and  to  life  in  general.  Any 
general  social  experience  wtiich  the  candidate  may  have  had, 
which  has  taught  him  how  to  deal  with  people,  not  as  individuals 
only  but  in  the  various  forms  of  voluntary  oi^anization,  will  have 
value. 

The  employment  manager  is  related  to  recent  movements  in  psy- 
chology. He  has  an  opportunity  to  apply  appropriate  performance 
teats  and  general  intelligence  tests,  for  the  purpose  of  sorting  out  those 
persons  who,  although  adult  in  physical  development,  have  still  the 
minds  of  children.  These  classes  he  identifies,  not  to  reject  from  em- 
ployment but  to  place  at  appropriate  work;  not  to  browbeat  and  ter- 
rorize, but  to  protect  and  guide  by  patient  and  educative  foreman- 
iring  to  insure  their  beoomii^  happy  and  permanent  members  of  the 
productive  community. 

To  aununariEe  the  matter  of  qualifications  we  give  the  relative 
weights  which  a  number  of  successful  employment  managers  have 
agreed  upon  for  five  principal  factors: 

Percent 

Personality 35 

General  industrial  experience 25 

Executive  experience.. 20 

Shop  experience  (for  employment  managers  in  manufacturing 

eatabliahmenta) 16 

Experience  with  organized  social  movements 5 

Total 100  (ibid.) 
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Obvelopuent  of  Comuercul  Education 

An  ante-bellum  review.  The  following  abstracts  and  quota- 
tions present  the  substance  of  an  historical  review  of  com- 
mercial education  written  by  Bean  Johnaon  a  few  years  before 
the  World  War,    These  items  were  set  forth: 

France  had  a  few  old  and  well-established  schools  of  commerce,  but 
on  the  whole  the  number  uf  students  in  commercial  education  was  sur- 
prisingly small, and  thesystem  was  not  very  extensive.  There  were  con- 
tinuation schools  with  evening  sessions  under  government  supervision, 
in  which  instruction  was  given  in  commercial  and  industrial  subjects. 
Private  commercial  schools  like  those  in  the  United  States  were  also 
found  in  many  cities.  The  chambers  of  commerce  were  responsible  for 
three  other  types  of  commercial  education:  (1)  Free  evening  classes; 
(2)  secondary  commercial  schools;  (3)  higher  commercial  schools.  Of 
the  third  type,  the  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies  at  Paris  was 
Uie  most  advanced.  It  presumed  a  fair  degree  of  maturity  in  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  number  of  these  is  limited.  A  two-year  course  was  given 
of  about  the  grade  of  university  schools  of  commerce  in  the  United 
States.  Emphasis  was  laid  upon  instruction  in  languages,  accounts, 
commercial  geography,  commerce,  and  commercial  law.  There  were 
more  than  a  dozen  other  higher  schools  of  commerce  in  France.  Some 
are  among  the  oldest  in  the  world. 

England  was  far  behind,  a  fact  which  has  caused  no  little  uneasiness 
amo)^  English  business  men.  The  cliief  hindrance  to  progress  was  the 
examination  method  which  has  been  in  vogue  there  so  long,  and  which 
naturally  has  given  little  incentive  to  improvement  of  instruction. 
Examinations  in  commercial  subjects  were  conducted  by  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants,  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  and  many  other  bodies,  each 
for  its  own  aims  and  in  its  own  way.  There  was  little  coiiperation  be- 
tween the  bodies,  although  this  defect  is  being  remedied.  But  because 
of  this  unfortunate  system,  schools  have  been  devoted  too  much  to 
cramming,  and  development  has  been  individual  and  slow.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  there  was  little  commercial  education 
worthy  of  the  name.    Although  there  were  almost  jonumerable  va- 
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rieties  of  commercial  schools,  few  were  comparable  with  similar  ones 

in  Gennany  and  the  United  States.  ContiDuation  schools  had  been 
established  and  recognized  by  the  Department  of  Education.  They 
gave  evening  instruction  of  a  rather  elementary  kind  in  commercial 
subjects.  There  were  a  number  cf  private  business  schook,  notably  the 
Pitman  School,  similar  to  those  in  the  United  States,  and  equal  to  the 
best  of  them.  Secondary  schools  of  commerce  had  been  established 
in  a  few  lai^e  cities,  through  the  efforts  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
and  other  commercial  bodies.  The  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science,  founded  in  1895  and  supported  at  first  by  the  Tech- 
nical Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council,  gave  h^her 
commercial  instruction  of  a  rather  liberal  character.  In  1900  it  was 
admitted  into  the  University  of  London.  Courses  covering  a  wide 
range  were  given,  and  the  d^rees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Doctor 
of  Science  were  conferred  upon  successful  candidates.  Other  university 
and  college  schools  of  commerce,  most  of  them  of  a  more  professional 
character  than  that  at  London,  have  been  established  in  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  other  cities.  The  evening  courses 
have  met  with  a  fair  degree  of  success. 

Belgium  is  credited  with  having  established  the  first  commercial 
school  of  true  university  grade  at  Antwerp  in  1853,  and  the  work  had 
been  kept  up  to  date. 

Germany.  Her  growth  and  development  in  the  two  fields  (commer- 
cial education  and  commerce)  was  rapid  and  simultaneous  since  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  especially  since  1887,  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  Germany's  real  advance  in  commercial  educa- 
tion. The  result  has  been  manifested  in  the  most  complete  and  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  commercial  education  in  the  world.  Its  salient 
features  were  the  close  relation  of  its  several  parts  and  its  breadth  of 
outlook.  The  system  in  Germany's  education  before  the  war  was  the 
envy  of  foreigners.  The  whole  structure  was  planned  to  give  a  unified 
and  thorough  preparation  for  any  calling  in  life.  It  was  fostered  and 
controlled  by  the  government,  and  thus  secured  not  only  provisions  for 
all  classes  of  students,  but  also  a  harmonious  interrelation  of  the  sev- 
eral schools.  The  Reahchden  and  OheneaUchuUn  were  credited  with 
the  foundation  of  the  scheme  of  commercial  education,  because  they 
had  been  kept  constantly  in  touch  with  changing  needs,  and  have 
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therefore  supplied  preparation  that  ie  not  too  rigidly  classical  in  dur- 
acter.  The  strictly  coimnercial  education,  however,  was  given  mainly 
by  three  types  of  schools,  corresponding  roughly  to  the  three  main 
types  in  the  United  States;  namely,  the  private  commercial  school,  the 
public  secondary  school,  and  the  university.  In  Germany  the  three 
main  groups  are  the  continuation  school,  or  school  for  apprentices,  the 
middle  commercial  school,  and  the  higher  commercial  school. 

United  Stalea.  The  beginning  of  commercial  education  in  the  United 
States  was  characteristically  American.  It  was  a  growth,  not  an  in- 
stitution— a  growth  of  private  enterprise  in  response  to  public  need. 
It  was  spontaneous,  and  several  early  fonns  were  almost  simultaneous. 
All  were  in  answer  to  definitely  voiced  demands.  In  the«arly  part  of 
the  last  century  there  was  practically  nothing  in  tbe  way  of  instruction 
to  prepare  for  business  life.  Boys  who  looked  forward  to  business 
careers  left  school  early  and  entered  stores  or  offices,  where  they  served 
apprenticeships  of  greater  or  less  duration.  Here  they  learned  such 
bookkeeping  and  business  methods  as  were  then  in  vogue.  The  quality 
of  instruction  they  obtained  depended,  of  course,  on  the  em[Joyer. 
There  was  small  opportunity  for  comparison  or  improvement  of  rneth* 
ods,  and  progress  was  alow,  individually  and  collectively.  Elven  this 
meager  instruction  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  alt.  I^e  increasing  im- 
portance of  commerce  attracted  more  men  than  the  offices  and  stores 
could  train;  and  this  training,  moreover,  was  too  slow  for  those  who  had 
already  reached  manhood.  .  .  .  Their  demand  was  unheeded  by  public 
and  private  schools  then  in  existence.  As  it  increased,  private  schools 
and  classes  in  bookkeeping  sprang  up  in  all  tiie  principal  cities  of 
the  country,  somewhere  between  1830  and  1S40.  These  private  schools, 
formless  and  unsystematic  as  they  were,  gave  the  first  commercial 
education  and  were  the  forerunners  of  the  modem  business  schools 
that  are  found  in  every  important  city  in  the  United  States. 

To  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  the  first  venture  in  commercial  edu- 
cation is  a  matter  of  some  dispute.  It  has  frequently  been  attributed 
to  R.  M.  Bartlett  of  Philadelphia,  who  established  a  school  there 
in  1S43  to  provide  the  substitute  for  apprenticeship,  of  ^ich 
he  had  himself  felt  the  need.  By  others  the  honor  is  claimed 
for  James  Bennett,  a  New  York  accountant,  who  seems  to  have 
conducted  a  private  school,  in  which  bookkeeping  and  navigation 
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were  the  principal  subjects,  some  time  between  1818  and  1836.  The 
exact  date  irtien  the  school  was  be^un  is  not  known.  Jamee  Gordon 
Bennett,  with  whom  James  Bennett  is  frequently  confused,  announced 
a  sdiool  of  this  kind  in  1824,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was  ever  establiahed. 
OtJier  early  schools  were  founded  by  Peter  Duff  of  Pittsburg,  George  N. 
Comer  of  Boston,  and  Jonathan  Jones  of  St.  Louis.  Most  of  these 
early  schools  had  bookkeeping  as  their  foundation  subject.  There  were 
some,  however,  of  slightly  different  origin.  They  were  began  by  itiner- 
ant penmen,  such  as  Sihts  S.  Packard  and  Piatt  R.  Spencer,  who  formed 
penmanship  classes  in  various  cities.  From  these  classes  schools  often 
sprang  up.  The  number  of  these  business  schools  seems  to  have  in- 
creased with  more  rapidity  than  their  quality.  Penmanship  and  book- 
keeping were  still  the  main  subjects,  with  frequently  the  addition  of 
commercial  arithmetic  and  commercial  law.  Later  stenc^raphy  and 
typewriting  came  in.  But  in  general  the  instruction  given  was  purely 
technical  and  along  narrow  Unes.  Practical  utility  rather  than  cultural 
value  was  sought.  The  instructors  were  frequently  men  of  deficient 
education,  especially  in  English  composition,  and  in  many  cases  en- 
couraged extremely  mechanical  methods  of  work. 

What  was  more  serious,  the  aims  of  education  were  often  defeated 
by  too  great  an  influence  of  the  money-making  spirit  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools.  Energetic  and  resourceful  men  established  chains 
of  business  schools  in  a  number  of  cities  throughout  the  country.  These 
they  placed  in  charge  of  youi^  men  aa  managers,  who  were  to  share 
in  the  profits.  The  most  important  of  these  chains  was  that  established 
by  H.  B.  Bryant  and  H.  D.  Stratton,  whose  efforts  began  in  1853  and 
resulted  in  1863  in  a  strong  combination  of  schools,  to  the  number  of 
fifty  or  more,  all  under  their  general  management.  So  successful  were 
they  that  about  1S66  they  made  an  attempt  to  monopolise  the  field  of 
commercial  education  by  crushing  all  competition  of  other  business 
schools.  Internal  dissensions  and  opposition  by  the  managers  of  many 
of  their  branches,  and  the  failing  health  of  Mr.  Stratton,  the  real 
director  of  the  organization,  made  this  plan  impossible  of  execution. 
Other  associations  of  commercial  schools  were  begun  in  1866,  but  none 
rose  to  the  commanding  position  enjoyed  by  the  Bryant  and  Stratton 
chain  in  the  early  '60'b.  The  mtense  competition  which  followed  was 
productive  of  as  great  evils  as  the  monopolistic  system.    Special  in- 
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ducemente  were  offered  to  part-time  etudente.  In  some  caaes  the  only 
requirement  for  entrance  was  the  necessary  fee.  Vast  sums  of  money 
were  spent  in  all  kinds  of  advertising.  Brass  bands,  stump  speeches, 
and  penmanship  exhibitions  at  county  fairs  and  the  like  were  among  the 
schemes  resorted  to  by  some  of  the  a^ressive  "educators."  It  is  not 
surprising,  in  view  of  this,  that  there  were  many  charlatans  in  the  field, 
and  that  the  work  suffered  accordingly.  In  spite  of  the  evils,  the  schools 
grew  in  number  and  in  size  with  astonishing  rapidity.  They  furnished 
training  that  was  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  and  served  an  extremely 
useful  and  necessary  purpose.  From  an  enrollment  of  at  most  a  few 
score  students  in  1840  they  increased  in  half  a  century  to  more  than 
100,000.(7) 

Statistics  of  enroUment.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  stat«s  that  the  numbers  of  students  in  public  and 
higher  institutions  had  not  been  reported  for  a  number  of  years. 
These  unreported  schools  and  the  enrollment  in  the  hundreds 
of  business  schoolsnot  reporting  would  increase  the  known  totals, 
it  is  believed,  nearly  one-half  million.    Table  XVIII  on  page 

325  contains  data  from  schools  reporting  to  the  Bureau  for  1915 
and  1916.(36) 

Terminology  in  Commbhcial  Education 
Important  definitioiis.  Two  definitions  may  be  accepted 
as  fairly  well  standardized  in  the  attempt  to  clarify  the  ter- 
minology of  business.ajid  commercial  education.  These  denote 
respectively  vocational  commercial  education,  and  commercial 
arts  education. 

Vocaiional  commercial  education.  A  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  agreed  that  "vocational  com- 
mercial education"  denotes  those  forms  of  vocational  edu- 
cation the  direct  purpose  of  which  is  to  fit  for  some  recognized 
commercial  calling,  such  as  that  of  accountant,  banker, 
broker,  clerk,  shopper,  salesman,  stenographer,  or  telegraph 
operator. 
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Commercial  edaeation  or  picferably  commereud  aiia  edticofum 
nmilarly  is  used  to  denote  those  studies  derived  from,  or  based 
upon,  the  commercial  pursuits  which  are  designed  to  give 
liberal  or  general  education  and  to  contribute  to  vocational 
guidance  and  vocational  ideals  in  the  field  of  the  commercial 
occupations.  (34) 

Analof^es.  The  Committe  declared  that  while  the  term 
commercial  aria  educofton  may  seem  to  be  somewhat  forced  in 
this  connection,  nevertheless  there  are  good  analogies  in  the 
departments  of  industrial  arts  education,  (^cultural  arts 
education,  and  household  arts  education.  The  actual  out- 
orane,  in  vocational  efficiency,  of  many  courses  that  have  been 
de^gnated  by  the  term  "commercial  education"  is  in  doubt. 
"This  has,  perhaps,  been  particularly  the  case"  declared  the 
Conmiittee,  "when  these  allied  vocational  studies  have  been 
carried  on  in  public  high  schools.  The  approach  to  them  has 
usually  been  bookish  and  theoretical,  and  comparatively  sl^ht 
effort  has  been  made  to  base  either  practice  or  intellectual  study 
on  the  actual  requirements  of  commercial  callings." 

The  Needs  and  the  Ttpeb  of  Schoou 
Analyses  usefuL  It  appears  that:  (a)  Various  commercial 
callings  should  be  analyzed  with  reference  to  the  adaptation  to 
them  of  appropriate  vocational  courses;  (b)  commercial  educa- 
tion  not  strictly  vocational  can  be  made  ttf  value  to  general 
education  and  to  facilitate  wise  choice  of  occupation;  (o)  nus- 
directed  efforts  often  result  fnHU  the  failure  to  draw  the  line 
between  vocational  conmiercial  education  and  ocmimerdal  arts 
education  designed  as  a  part  of  general  or  liberal  education.  It 
is  probable  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  workers  in  the 
commercial  world  are  found  in  the  Gelds  of  salesmanship,  etc., 
over  against  only  about  twenty  per  cent  in  the  specialized  woi^ 
of  accountancy,  stenography,  and  typewriting.  The  need  fA 
attention  to  the  educational  possibilities  with  reference  to  com- 
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roercial  life  other  than  that  of  office  helpers  is  obvious.  The 
i-ctuarial  accounting  preliminaty  to  the  establishment  of  any 
extensive  vocational  course  is  applicable  to  this  phase  of  voca- 
tional education.  (See  page  408.)  Except  during  the  emergen- 
cies of  war  times  there  has  been  as  a  rule  an  over-production  of 
poor'^rade  stenographers  and  office  assistants,  whereas  system  - 
atic  preparation  for  salesmanship  and  the  more  difficult  posi- 
tions in  commerce  has  been  lacking. 

Elementary  commercial  education.  There  is  considerable 
demand  for  an  elementary  tjrpe  of  commercial  education  for 
boys  and  girls  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Every  man  or 
woman  needs  some  training  in  the  conduct  of  simple  bumness 
affairs.  There  is  also  the  possibOity  of  utilizing  such  elementary 
courses  in  order  to  facilitate  later  a  wise  choice  of  a  vocation. 
Practical  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  simple  accounting, 
courses  in  penmanship,  typewriting,  commercial  geography, 
home  economics,  talks  about  industrial  organization,  visits  to 
industrial  establishments  may  be  conducive  to  this  end. 

F,  G.  Nichols  calls  attention  to  the  danger «f  committing  boys 
and  girls  too  early  to  courses  that  lead  to  commercial  Ufe.  Says 
he: 

There  is  at  present  a  growing  demand  for  an  elementary  aohool  eom- 
mercial  course  to  take  its  place  with  other  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
vocational  courses.  The  purposes  of  such  a  course  may  be  stated  as 
follows :  To  provide  vocational  education  for  a  part  of  the  great  number 
of  children  who  leave  school  before  the  high  school  is  reached;  to  hold 
boys  and  girls  in  school  a  year  or  two  longer;  to  interest  more  pupils 
in  a  complete  education  for  business;  to  increase  the  pupil's  knowlet^e 
of  the  opportunities  that  are  open  to  him;  to  develop  in  boys  and  girla, 
by  concrete  instruction,  business  habits  so  essential  to  the  largest 
measure  of  success  in  any  field  of  human  endeavor;  and,  in  short,  to 
make  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  count  for  more  in  the  child's  educa- 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  hy  those  who  would  frame  such  a  course 
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tiiat  it  must  be  eeseDtislly  vocational;  that  it  not  only  must  be  voca- 
tioDal,  but  it  must  be  within  the  easy  camprehenaion  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades;  it  must  also  be  suited  to  the 
occupations  that  are  open  to  such  boys  and  girls;  it  must  be  planned 
with  r^ard  for  local  requirements;  it  may  well  be  differentiated  for 
the  two  sexes,  in  view  of  the  existing  differences  in  occupational  op- 
portunities open  to  each;  it  may  also  be  planned  with  reference  to 
urban  or  rural  requirements.  It  is  also  important  to  remember  that 
while  early  choice  is  extremely  desirable,  irrevocable  choice  at  such  an 
early  age  will  always  produce  much  harm  unless  the  paths  from  one 
course  to  the  other  are  kept  open  as  long  as  possible.  Further,  it  is 
well  to  recognize  the  fact  that  secondary  education  can  not  be  forced 
downward  into  the  lower  school  without  such  modification  of  subject 
matter  as  the  immaturity  of  the  grammar-school  children  makes  im- 
perative. It  may  also  be  suggested  in  this  connection  that  the  tradi- 
tional business  course  of  the  secondary  school  is  rapidly  undergoing 
reorganization  to  meet  the  demands  of  modem  business.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  apparent  that  the  old  bookkeeping  and  shorthand  course 
will  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  grammar-school  boy  and  girl. 

In  the  junior  high  schools  of  this  country  elementary  commercial 
courses  have  been  ot^anized.  Almost  without  exneption  they  include 
commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewriting,  com- 
mercial get^raphy,  business  writing,  and  English.  They  do  not  differ 
materially  from  the  secondary  school  commercial  course,  notwith- 
standing the  important  fact  that  much  of  the  subject  matter  is  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  grammar-school  children,  or  the  more  important 
fact  that  boys  and  girls  of  grammar-school  age  are  not  wanted  as  book- 
keepers and  stenographers.  (9) 

Secondary  commercial  education.  Publicly  supported 
commercial  education  of  secondary  grade  has  been  given  in 
three  kinds  of  schools.  There  are  respectively  courses  in  the 
usual  high  school,  in  separate  "commercial  high  schools,"  and 
in  "high  schools  of  ccanmerce."  Originally,  our  high  schools 
were  generally  regarded  as  preparatory  schools  for  colleges  and 
were  often  dominated  by  clas^cal  scholars.    Scientific  courses 
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were  given  in  most  of  the  large  high  schools,  and  the  public  soon 
afterwards  clamored  also  for  commercial  training. 

Short  courses  of  one  or  two  years  were  appearii^  before  1890 
and  by  the  year  1895  there  were  30,330  students  enrolled  in 
commercial  courses  in  high  school.  In  1916  there  were  reported 
243,185  students  in  commercial  courses  of  the  public  high  schools 
of  the  United  States, — about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 
In  the  larger  cities  the  average  enrollment  of  public  high  school 
students  in  commercial  courses  is  27.4  per  cent,  raiding  from 
10.5  per  cent  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  46.6  per  cent  in  Boston, 
Mass.  (36)  In  the  year  1892  Professor  Edmund  J.  James,  then 
of  the  Wharton  School  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  a  notable  address  urging  the 
establishment  of  separate  conunercial  high  schools. 

Critidsms  of  secondary  training.  Voicing  considerable 
criticism  of  commercial  training  in  high  schools,  E.  F.  Dahm 
points  out  that  present  world  conditions  demand  modifications 
in  this  training.(ll)  He  claims  that  our  present  commercial 
training  in  the  high  school  too  often  prepares  for  the  drudgery 
of  bu^ess, — produces  clerks,  while  the  eoll^iate  commercial 
training  is  for  the  poetry  of  business  and  that  the  content  of 
each  is  too  local. 

Typical  commercial  courses  have  been:  bookkeeping,  commercial 
^thmetic,  penmanship,  shorthand,  typewriting,  etc.,  and  the  history 
of  commercial  economics,  commercial  get^raphy,  commercial  law, 
English,  letter-writing,  and  secretarial  work— with  the  preponderance 
of  enrollment  &ad  emjdiasis  placed  upon  the  first  group.  Courses  are 
given  in  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years.  The  aim  of  first  year  work  is 
to  produce  office  boys;  of  the  second,  shipping  clerks;  of  the  third, 
private  stenographers;  of  the  four,  poipowm.  Says  he:  "Salesmanship 
too  often  fits  for  spiritualistic  s&uice  work  rather  than  for  intelligent 
marketing  of  goods.  Grammar  grade  physiolt^  has  been  given  many 
bruises  of  late  by  shoulderii^  upon  it  explanations  of  physit^nomy, 
^irenology,  and  wmipted  peyvhology,"   Pftrentg  mi  Wm^  m® 
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often  regard  high  school  oonunercisl  education  more  or  leas  as  &  measure 
of  last  resort.  Business  men  pnter  the  generally  trained  hi^  sdiool 
student  and  hence  commercial  courses  attract  a  poor  grade  of  student, 
thinks  Mr.  Dahm.  Constructively  he  suggests  that  elective  changes 
should  be  worked  out  by  a  Ui^  committee  compoeed  of  busineaa  men 
and  teachers  from  various  parts  of  the  cauntry.(ll) 

F.  V.  Thompson  in  a  statement  written  during  1919  ob- 
served: 

The  Cleveluid  Survey  shows  iriiat  any  survey  invarial^  does — that 
commerdat  education  in  our  public  high  schools  pursues  a  poti^  quite 
independent  of  the  business  needs  and  ponditions  of  the  community 
under  consideration.  Commercial  education  baa  been  a  thing  of  school 
credits  and  acadentic  standards  conducted  in  accordance  ■mQi  collie 
entrance  requirements  or  with  abstract  scholastic  procedure.  Com- 
mercial educators  have  neither  seen  nor  apparently  cared  for  Uie  actud 
conditions  of  employment  into  which  their  graduates  may  go.  The 
school  prepares  a  certaon  product  which  business  must  take  or  leave 
just  as  it  chooses.  .  .  .  The  findings  of  this  survey,  as  well  as  the 
findings  in  other  like  surveys,  illustrate  beyond  dispute  that  commennal 
education  in  our  public  high  schools  has  followed  wholly  the  traditions 
of  the  school  and  has  been  obvious  to  the  field  conditions  trf  the  voca- 
tion. There  is  a  growing  body  of  evidence,  however,  that  there  is  a 
willingness  to  change  our  procedure.  We  may  expect  within  the  next 
five  years  to  see  sweeping  and  radical  changes  charaoterin  oammerdal 
courses  in  our  high  schools.(5) 

The  private  coounercial  schooL  The  private  commercial 
school  has  been  subject«d  to  even  more  severe  criticism  than 
the  c(»tunercial  work  of  the  public  high  school.  The  growth 
ctf  these  schools  was  spontaneous  and  due  to  private  enterprise. 
Boys  who  entered  buMness  fifty  years  ago  left  school  early  and 
entered  stores  or  offices  where  they  gradually  learned  book- 
keeping or  buaness  methods.  Bookkeeping,  penmanship,  aod 
later,  conunercial  arithmetic  and  law  were  foundation  subjects 
in  the  various  schools  founded  by  pioneers  such  as  Bartlett, 
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Bennett,  Duff,  Jones,  Packard,  Spencer,  Bryant,  Strattoo,  and 
Eastman. 

BvilB  of  priTate  schools.  Among  the  many  evils  these  have 
been  noticed  in  unregulated  enterprises  of  oommercial  educa- 
tion: SoUoitors  have  been  employed  to  make  viuts  to  parente, 
and  pupils  often  have  been  induced  to  leave  school  before  com- 
pleting the  eighth  grade,  a  short-cut  to  wage-earning  being 
offered  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  take  a  coivse  at  the  private 
Bchool.  The  solicitors  have  sometimes  worked  on  commission, 
and  it  baa  been  estimated  that  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
the  gross  receipts  have  been  expended  by  some  conunercial 
schools  for  solicitation  of  prospective  pupib.  In  Chicago,  it 
was  estimated  that  during  1912  $1,425,000  was  paid  by  individ- 
uals to  private  business  colleges.  Another  evil  is  that  public 
educational  authorities  have  as  a  rule  no  jurisdiction  or  power 
over  these  private  enterprises,  with  regard  to  capabilities  of 
teachers,  character  of  instruction,  and  school  hygiene  with  ref- 
erence to  ventilation,  illumination,  spacing,  and  hours.  Courses 
offered  may  be  short  and  superficial,  while  there  are  instances 
of  pupils  being  induced  to  remain  enrolled  indefinitely,  for  the 
sake  of  the  fee.(7)  (8) 

Excellencies  of  private  schools.  Nevertheless,  the  private 
schools  of  bu^neas  have  graduated  scores  of  men  who  have 
attained  responsible  portions  in  the  world.  These  schools 
rendered  a  real  service  when  facilities  in  public  schools  were 
lacking.  Students  who  cconplete  the  courses  of  reliable  institu- 
tions often  gain  quick  mastery  of  the  tools  of  business.  The 
best  of  private  schools  have  elevated  and  enriched  their  stand- 
ards, given  much  practical  instruction,  and  surpass  some  pub- 
lic high  schools  in  accomplishing  a  definite  aim, — the  specific 
training  for  buuness  life. 

Higher  schools  of  commerce.  Commercial  education  in 
ocdleges  and  in  universities  has  been  retarded  by  the  usual  con- 
aervatiun  that  resists  the  entrance  (rf  new  studies.  TheWhartoa 
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3cho(J  of  Finance  and  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania made  possible  in  18S1  by  the  gift  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton 
was  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  practically  the  only  higher  school 
of  commerce  in  the  United  States,  although  early  attempts  had 
been  made  in  the  West.  The  School  t^eis  special  tramii^  for 
these  vocations:  Manufacturing,  banking  and  finance,  brokerage, 
acoounting,  transportation  and  commerce,  insurance,  social  and 
civil  work,  the  law  and  public  service,  journalism,  secretary- 
ship, etc. 

Three  ^pes.  Jolinson  distinguishes  three  types  of  higher 
schools  of  commerce:  (1)  Schools  in  which  the  liberal  and  the 
practical  elements  are  given  in  coordination  and  evenly  balanced, 
e.  g.,  the  Wharton  School  and  schools  of  commerce  in  state 
universities.  (2)  Schools  requiring  or  giving  the  liberal  element 
first,  and  the  practical  training  afterwards,  e.  g.,  the  Amos 
Tuck  School  of  Administration  and  Finance  of  Dartmouth 
College,  which  is  a  graduate  professional  school  following  collie 
work.  The  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration  is  of  the 
same  type.  (3)  Schools  in  which  the  practical  or  professional 
training  occupies  the  dominant  position,  e.  g.,  the  Schools  of 
New  York  University  and  of  Cincinnati. 

Contemporary  Tendencies 
Education  for  work  in  stores.  "Business  men,"  ot^erves 
Professor  Galloway,  "  have  devoted  much  scientific  thought 
and  eoeigy  to  the  solvit^  of  their  financial  and  accounting 
problems,  but  with  all  this  attention  to  their  oi^nlzatious 
from  the  accounting,  production,  and  general  marketing  point 
of  view  they  have  not  been  able  to  advance  evenly  and  rapidly 
because  of  the  weak  link  in  the  chain  represented  by  the  selling 
departmeuts."(16)    Moreover,  he  shows: 

An  examination  of  the  activities  of  retail  merchants  shows  that 
they  not  only  play  an  indtspensable  part  in  the  general  scheme  of 
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business  organization  but  also  that  the  present  attempt  to  ii 
efficiency  of  the  sales  employees  by  extending  their  selling  ability  is  a 
direct  successor  of  a  long  series  of  efforts  to  cany  out  their  economic 
function  in  iFays  most  serviceable  to  the  public. 

Four  landmarks  on  the  road  of  retail  development  stand  out  above 
all  others;  they  are  institvlional  organizalion,  om  price  policy,  the  guar- 
anlee  of  satisfaction,  and  expert  personal  salesmanship. 

New  York  City  plan.  An  effort  bas  been  made  in  New  York 
City  to  brii^  together  in  a  cooperative  plan  the  univer- 
s%— where  teachers  are  trained,  retail  stores— where  the  jobs 
are,  and  the  high  scAooi— where  the  sources  of  sales  material 
exist. 

The  experiment,  the  results  of  which  during  coming  years 
will  be  of  interest,  was  effected  by  the  cooperation  of  the  follow- 
ing: Chancellor  Brown  of  New  York  University  offered  the 
educational  facilities  of  that  institution.  Superintendent  Et- 
tinger  got  the  State  to  certificate  teachers  of  salesmanship  thus 
putting  this  branch  of  teachii^  on  a  level  with  other  high  school 
curricula.  The  Ketail  Dry  Goods  Association  furnished  finan- 
cial backing  to  develop  teachers  of  salespeople  of  a  required  ser- 
vice standard.  In  brief,  the  method  of  training  has  five  aspects: 
(1)  University  lectures  and  class  recitations;  (2)  store  practice; 
(3)  store  investigations  and  reports;  (4)  thesis  based  on  study 
of  some  actual  retail  business  problem,  and  (5)  coordination  of 
classroom  work  with  store  practice  under  a  specialist  acquainted 
both  with  store  and  classroom. 

Retail  stores  have  been  thus  classified:  (1)  Neighborhood 
stores;  (2)  specialty  stores,  e.  g.,  "five  and  ten  cent  stores"; 
(3)  mail-order  houses;  (4)  department  stores,  which  cany  a 
wide  rai^  of  goods.^from  food  to  books,  from  coffins  to  gaa 
engines.    We  shall  refer  especially  to  department  stores. 

Department  stores  employ  large  forces  of  salespeople,  but 
also  other  workers.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  occupational 
distribution  of  employees  in  five  such  stores  was  a3^ollows;(3) 
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Selling  force 2,958 

Office  force 661 

Delivery  force 383 

Marking  and  stockrooms 209 

Other  occupations  (carpenters,  engineers,  electricians,  waitresses, 
manicurea,  etc.) 1,859 

Tbs  attractiveness  of  occupation  in  department  stores  varies 
greatly  in  different  establishments. 

Department  store  education.  An  interesting  type  of  cor- 
poration school  is  the  class  or  institution  conducted  within  or 
supported  by  the  modem  department  stores.  Most  of  the 
workere  within  such  stores  are  girls  or  women,  and  the  professed 
aims  of  educational  courses  paid  for  by  the  proprietors  in  the 
best  <^  the  department  stores  are  such  as  these:  To  make  ad- 
vancement depend  upon  efQciency  rather  than  upon  years  of 
service;  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  employees;  to  discover 
whether  or  not  a  person  is  fitted  for  the  vocation  of  selling;  to 
encourage  improved  standards  of  living,  better  personal  habits 
and  ideals.  In  general  the  employees  available  for  training  in 
a  department  store  may  be  classified  thus: 

1,  New  employees. 

2.  The  junior  force,  consisting  of  the  youngest  workers,  such  as: 

Cashiers. 


Markers,  etc. 


4.  Office  workers, 

5.  "Nonproductive"  groups,  not  included  with  juniors,  as: 

Elevator  men. 
Porters. 
Drivers,  etc. 

6.  Executives,  especially  fioor  managers  and  buyerB.(30) 
Published  outlines  and  syllabi  based   upon   the  above  or 

omilar  analyses  are.av^Iable,  including  courses  in  saleaman- 
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ship  and  merchandise.  These  syllabi  are  suitable  for  high 
school  courses,  part-time  continuation  courses  for  workers 
employed,  evening  school  extension  courses,  and  also  teachers' 
courses  in  retail  8elling.(7)  (12)  (30) 

Methods  of  instructioiL  No  distinct,  well-developed  technic 
of  instruction  can  be  said  to  exist  in  the  matter  of  commercial 
education.  Some  of  the  observations  we  have  made  elsewhere 
concemii^  "methods"  and  the  "technic  of  teachii^"  apply 
to  those  phases  of  vocational  education  called  commercial. 
Professor  Judd,  an  accomplished  psychologist,  notices  these 
tendencies  in  commercial  teaching: 

(1)  Rapid  execution — as  in  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping — is  empha- 

(2)  Exactly  similaT  conditions  to  those  in  tndvslry  are  cultivated. 

(3)  Stress  is  laid  upon  actual  contact  of  the  teacher  with  trade  or  in- 
dus&y. 

(4)  Instruction  is  largely  individual. 

(5)  Academic  standards,  and  practical  or  commercial  standards,  are 
divergertl. 

(6)  Industry  tends  toieard  specialization. 

Professor  Judd  admits  that  some  business  colleges  "have 
discovered  some  of  the  most  efficient  methods  for  training  stu- 
dents rapidly  in  business  raetbods."  He  discloses,  however, 
psychological  and  sociol<^cal  problems  which  are  implied  but 
not  yet  solved  in  the  application  of  the  six  principles  briefly 
indicated  above.(22) 

Technical  knowledge  required.  The  necessity  of  contact 
with  trade  and  industrial  conditions  upon  the  part  of  teachers 
in  commercial  education  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  three 
instances.  Below  are  shown  outlines  of  the  technical  knowledge 
required  in  three  selected  occupations  of  a  department  store, 
as  quoted  from  the  Cleveland  Survey.{3) 
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Examples  or  Technical  Knowledge  Needed 
Technical  Knowledge  Needed  by  Salespeople  in  the  Silk 
Section 

1.  Trade  names  of  silks. 

2.  Names  of  different  colors — shades  and  tints  of  standard  colors 
may  have  trade  names  at  different  seasons, 

3.  Different  kinds  of  silks  by: 

(a)  Weave:  Taffetas,  grosgrains,  plain  foutatds,  poplin,  habutAi, 
crepes  (crepe  de  chine,  crepe  meteor,  etc.),  messaline,  etc. 

(6)  Finish:  Brilliant,  lustrous,  dull,  chiffon,  and  heavy. 

(c)  Pattern:  Moire,  tub  silks,  jacquard,  brocade  woven  as  plaid, 
printed  as  foulard,  etc. 

4.  Pongees,  shantungs,  and  raw  silks. 

5.  Satins:  Differences  in  weight  and  weave  of — duchesse,  liberty, 
channeuse,  peau-de-cygne,  merveilleux,  etc. 

6.  Silks  for  day  wear. 

7.  Silks  for  evening  wear:  Colors  and  combinations  for  evening. 

8.  Velvets:  Cut,  uncut,  chiffon,  paon,  panne,  etc.    To  distinguish 

short  erect  piles. 

9.  Velveteens:  Plain  and  twill  back. 

10.  Corduroys:  Plain  and  twill  back,  English  and  American. 

11.  Knowledge  of  quantities  required  for  garments  and  for  special 

purposes. 

12.  How  fo  meet  the  "ready  to  wear"  argument  from  customeis: 

(a)  Superior  quahty  of  material, 

(b)  Better  fit  and  finish. 

(c)  Exclusi^-e  designs,  no  duplicates. 
(rf)  Original  color  combinations. 

(e)  Adaptation  to  individual  style  and  preference. 

13.  To  cut  a  true  bias. 

14.  To  cut  and  prepare  samples. 

15.  To  handle  goods  properly: 

(a)  Display  purposes. 

(6)  To  avoid  new  folds  and  creases  in  goods  on  shelves  and 

counters. 
(c>  To  fold  properly  for  wrapping.   (3b} 
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Technical  Knowledge  Needed  by  Drivers  in  the  Delivery 
Department 

1.  Purpose  and  need  o(  traffic  regulation: 

("Street  traffic  regulation  in  the  management  of  vehicles  eo 
that  they  shall  interfere  with  one  another  as  little  as  pos- 
sible and  be  able  to  go  from  point  to  point  in  the  shortest 
time  and  with  the  least  danger  to  themselves  and  pedes- 
trians.") 

2.  ResponsibiUty  for  public  safety  divided  between  poUce  and  driv- 

Drivers  must  know  the  rules  and  their  own  r^hts. 
Pohce  must  enforce  regulations, 

3.  Regulations  as  to  keepii^  to  the  right,  meeting,  passing,  turning, 

crossing,  and  stoppii^. 

4.  Speed: 

Ordinary  speed  of  vehicles  and  motor  trucks. 
Passing  schools  and  hospitals.    Approaching  brieves. 
Crossing  brii^ee  and  draws. 
fi.  Right  o(  way  of: 

Police,  fire  department,  ambulances,  and  U.  S.  Mail. 
Processions. 
Pedestrians. 

Vehicles  on  main  thoroughfares  and  thoroughfares  running 
east  and  west. 

6.  Relations  between  vehicles  andstreetcars: 

R^ht  of  way  of  street  ears. 

Overtaking  and  passing  street  cars  which  have  stopped  to 
discharge  passengers. 

7.  Congested  districts: 

Location. 

Special  regulations  in  regard  to  travel  in  these  zones. 

8.  Signals: 

Semaphores. 

Colored  hghta.  (Ibid.) 
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TechDical  Knowledge  Needed  by  Salespeople  in  the  Shoe 
Section 

ThiB  knowledge  is  arranged  in  the  fomi  of  unit  eouraes  which  are 
recommended  in  this  report  as  the  method  of  inetniction. 

tieeson  1: 

Taking  off  customer's  shoes;  unbuttoning  and  unlacing  shoes. 

Pulling  out  stocking. 

Putting  on  shoes;  use  of  shoe  horn;  buttoning  and  lacing;  tying 
lacings  and  ribbons. 
Lesson  2; 

The  make-up  of  the  shoe:  counter,  vamp,  lining,  etc. 

Sewed  shoes,  turned  shoes. 

The  Une  of  the  shoe;  such  points  as  the  fact  that  taking  off  lifts  or 
adding  lifts  to  the  heel  will  throw  the  shoe  out  of  line  and  eventu- 
ally spoil  ita  shape. 
Lesson  3: 

Leathers  and  characteristics  of  each,  wearing  qualities,  etc. 

Kid,  calf,  patent  leather,  suede,  buckskin;  also  canvas  eravenette, 
cloth,  and  velvet  as  shoe  material. 
Lesson  4: 

Fitting  the  shoe. 

Measuring  a  foot  to  determine  the  proper  size. 

Length  and  width  of  shoes.    Size  marks. 

Points  at  which  a  shoe  may  be  stretched. 

Insoles  and  heel  pads  to  insure  proper  fit. 
Lesson  5: 

Cuts  and  styles: 

Cuban,  French,  and  military  heels. 
Long  and  short  vamps,  box  toes,  straight  lasts,  etc. 
Front,  back,  and  side  lacings. 
Lesson  6: 

Fitting  abnormal  feet: 

Such  points  as  high  insteps,  bunions,  tender  feet,  weak  ankles,  flat 
arches.  The  kind  of  shoe  a  particular  foot  can  wear  to  best  ad- 
vantage and  for  greatest  comfort.  (TbidJ 
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School  credit  foi  business  experience.  Arguments  offered 
for  making  store  w<H'k  an  essential  part  of  commercial  or  sales- 
manship courses  in  high  schools  are  such  as  the  following:  (!) 
Practice  should  accompany  theory;  (2)  teacher  may  serve  as 
interpreter  of  pupils'  store  experience;  (3)  pupils  of  high  school 
age  must  obtain  a  "  store  background  " ;  (4)  cooperation  between 
the  stores  and  the  schools  is  fostered;  (5)  interest  may  be  added 
to  school  subjects;  (6)  well-conducted  stores  demand  high  stand- 
ards of  punctuality,  accuracy,  honesty;  (7)  store  may  supple- 
ment teachers'  standards  regarding  conduct  and  dress;  (8) 
poise  and  dignity  of  bearing  are  demanded  in  store  practice;  (9) 
pupils  may  leam  to  adjust  themselves  to  work  with  various 
groups  of  people, — customers,  fellow  workers,  executives.  (30) 

Reducing  ib.e  tiim-over.  Analysis  of  one  large  department 
store  employing  about  one  thousand  workers  showed  that  as 
many  employees  left  in  one  year  as  there  are  people  normally 
employed  in  that  store.  That  is,  the  "turn-over  of  labor"  in 
this  establishment  was  one  hundred  per  cent  in  one  year.  If  we 
count  the  Itsses  incurred  in  training  new  people,  the  costs  in 
poor  service  and  wasted  materials,  and  the  results  in  disappoint- 
ment and  resentment  of  misfit  employees,  the  problem  of  re- 
ducing the  turn-over  by  scientific  selection  of  good  promotional 
material  and  by  provisions  for  training  and  welfare  work,  ap- 
pears grave. 

The  excessive  rate  of  hiring  and  firing,  of  starting  and  quit- 
ting, observed  in  certain  bu^ness  establishments  will  not  be 
entirely  remedied  by  application  of  either  or  both  of  the  above 
two  remedies.  In  many  instances  the  obviously  much-needed 
remedies  for  unsatisfactory  service  or  employment  are  fourfold, 
and  simple,  viz.:  (1)  Fair  pay;  (2)  more  reasonable  hours;  (3) 
fair  systems  of  promotion;  (4)  healthful  and  pleasant  working 
conditions.  The  absence  of  these  four  elements  in  business 
activity  turns  work  into  labor,  drudgery,  and  even  near- 
slavery. 
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Education  for  foreign  trade.  The  increase  of  our  merchant 
marine,  oui"  awakening  to  the  menace  of  unfair  methods  of 
extending  forcinn  trade,  and  the  neglected  opiwrtunity  for 
leRitimate  increase  of  business  with  our  distant  neighbors,  are 
factors  to-day  stimulatii^;  provisions  for  education  ia  foreign 
commerce. 

CoUenes  of  commerce  are  offering  suitable  courses,  and  there 
are  also  developing  short  intensive  practical  studies  in  various 
phases  of  commerce  intended  better  to  prepare  young  men  for 
service  with  establishments  interested  in  foreign  trade.  It  is 
hoped  to  develop  a  force  of  young  men  who  will  increase  Ameri- 
can exports,  and  who  as  honest,  capable  representatives  of 
American  business,  will  also  be  "one  hundred  per  cent  Ameri- 
cans. "{35} 

The  next  step.  The  range  of  commereial  education  in  the 
ITnited  States  is  wide.  Johnson  declares:  "Indeed,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  other  country  can  offer  so  wide  a  range.  The  chief 
weakness  is  that  there  is  no  coherent  system  by  which  a  student 
may  prepare  consistently  for  a  business  career  throughout  his 
education.  The  next  step  in  advance  will  be  to  coordinate  the 
various  elements  and  bring  them  into  closer  relation  with  each 
other.  When  this  is  done  the  United  States  will  have  a  system 
of  commereial  education  second  to  none  in  the  world. "(7) 

Dean  Da\-id  Kinley  rect^nized  the  need  for  a  consistent,  con- 
tinuous sj"stem  of  commercial  education.  With  r^ard  to  the 
closer  articulation  of  the  commercial  work  of  secondary  and  of 
collie  courses  in  commerce  be  drew  these  conclusions  during 
1915: 

Vi'e  are  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  of  the  proper  entrance  require- 
ments to  college  courses  in  commerce  and  other  special  lines.  The  en- 
trance requirements  to  colleges  and  unii-ersities  of  this  country  seem 
to  show  different  principles  of  selection  according  U>  the  views  of  the 
authorities  in  control.  We  can  trace,  first,  the  influence  of  the  party 
<A  conservation,  which  insbts  that  the  entrance  requirements  f<«  the 
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old  college  course  are  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  Under  the  pressure 
of  popular  demand  they  have  indeed  yielded  at  some  points,  such  as 
insistence  upon  Greek,  and  in  more  («ses,  upon  I^atin.  We  find,  in  the 
second  place,  the  influence  of  those  who  think  they  can  shape  up  a 
group  of  secondary  school  subjects  which  have  some  ideal  relation  to 
the  course  of  study  which  the  boys  are  afterwards  to  take.  Still  a 
third  party  insists,  having  the  interests  of  the  high  schools  only  in 
view,  that  whatever  the  high  schools  teach  should  be  an  acceptable 
training  for  any  college  course.  They  make  a  few  concessions,  such  as 
the  provision  of  Latin  or  modem  foreign  language  for  particular  col- 
lege courses,  but  as  a  general  proposition,  what  the  high  schools  pro- 
vide, should,  in  their  opinion,  be  adequate,  whether  it  be  in  typewriting, 
stenography,  and  agriculture,  or  Latin,  history,  and  English.  What  may 
be  called  a  subparty  of  this  group  is  made  up  of  those  who  say  that  the 
high-school  course  of  study  should  have,  in  other  words,  a  local  color, 
and  meet  the  demands  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  community 
even  though  they  are  not  goii^  to  college.  They  resent  what  is  called 
the  attempt  of  the  colleges  and  universities  to  dictate  the  high-school 
courses;  but  they  are  acquiescent  in  the  counter  proposal  that  the  high- 
school  courses  shall  dictate  what  the  college  may  get.  .  .  . 

Should  the  preparatory  course  for  a  college  of  commerce  include  the 
commercial  subjects  because  they  are  specifically  preparatory  to  the 
college  course?  If  so,  to  what  extent?  By  specifically  preparatory 
subjects  I  mean  subjects  of  the  same  tenor,  though  of  lower  grade, 
as  those  of  the  prospective  college  course.  These  are,  as  usually  enum- 
erated, bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  stenography,  typewriting, 
business  law,  business  organization  and  management,  and  sometimes 
commercial  geography  and  economic  or  industrial  history. 

These  subjects  have  the  advantage  of  stimulating  the  special  interest 
of  the  commercial  student  in  a  college  preparatory  course.  That  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance.  A  college  of  commerce  is  one  whose 
program  of  study  is  intended  primarily  to  increase  the  student's  ef- 
ficiency as  a  breadwinner  rather  tlian  as  a  citizen.  It  is  vocational  or 
professional  in  its  aim  and  probably  will  become  more  strictly  so  in  the 
future.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  prepare  for  clerical  positions  but  for  exec- 
utive OF  managerial  places  of  more  or  less  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity  
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mere  ia  some  likelihood  that  the  amount  of  vocational  Btudy  pre- 
paratory to  college  commercial  courses  will  increase  as  commercial  sub- 
jects  of  study  grow.  Business  organization  and  practice,  salesoianship, 
and  advertising  are  subjects  that  are  going  into  the  programs  of  the 
schools  and  collies.  As  their  subject  matter  becomes  better  stand- 
ardized and  teachers  capable  of  handling  the  subjects  appear  there  will 
unquestionably  be  a  laige  demand  for  such  subjects.  The  probability 
is  therefore  that  the  next  few  j^ears  will  see  more  highly  specialized 
h^-echool  courses  preparatory  to  the  collie  commercial  and  other 
technical  or  semi-professional  courses  of  study.  The  colleges  will  be 
bound  t4>  admit  students  on  this  basis.  But  there  is  no  probability 
that  these  subjects  will  become  the  main  [tart  of  the  pix^ram  of  the 
high-school  boy.  He  still  will  be  obliged  to  have  his  mother  tongue, 
his  history,  his  science,  and  in  most  cases  his  foreign  lai^age.  Even 
from  the  purely  utilitarian  point  of  view  these  subjects  must  be  re- 
tained.(24) 

A  unit  junior  and  senior  high  school  phin.  A  constructive 
effort  was  made  by  Nichola  during  1919  to  draw  up  a  course  of 
commercial  studies  having  regard  to  the  various  types  of  school 
oiganization.  In  some  cities  the  old  eighth-four  plan  of  years  or 
grades  ia  used,  in  others,  the  six-six  plan,  and  in  still  others  the 
six-three-tbree,  or  junior  high  school  plan  is  being  tried  out. 
Nichols  su^ests  commercial  curricula  adaptable  to  all  three 
forms  of  organization.  Space  docs  not  permit  reproduction 
of  bis  outlines  and  explanation  in  full,  but  here  are  the  essential 
features  of  his  plan: 

Junior  high  school  commeTcial  course. 

Such  a  course  usually  has  its  foundation  in  the  seventh  year  and 
while  no  special  provision  need  be  made  for  vocational  training  of 
boys  and  girls  of  the  seventh  school  year  age,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
it  is  in  this  year  that  the  choice  of  a  course  is  made  and  the  foundation 
for  that  course  is  laid.  For  this  reason  a  seventh  year  outline  is  sub- 
mitted, but  it  is  not  to  be  underatood  that  highly  specialized  com- 
mercial training  is  necessary  in  this  year. 
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At  the  end  of  the  eighth  year  many  boys  and  girls  find  it  neceasary 
to  leave  school  and  many  others  leave  because  of  a  desire  to  secure  em- 
ployment, or  because  of  a  dislike  for  school  work.  Therefore,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  understand  the  positions  that  are  open  to  such  boys 
and  girls.  In  a  general  way  we  may  include  the  following  among  the 
occupations  in  which  such  boys  and  girls  are  employed:  Check  and 
cash  messenger;  bundle  clerk;  shipping  clerk;  stock  clerk:  general 
clerical  assistant;  mail  clerk;  mimet^raph  operator,  etc. 

Those  who  finish  the  ninth  year  will  find  it  possible  to  secure  posi- 
tions as  assistant  bookkeepers,  typists,  and  general  office  workers- 
positions  slightly  in  advance  of  those  open  to  eighth  year  boys  and 
girls. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  each  year's  work  an  attempt  is 
made  to  interest  the  student  to  such  an  ext«nt  as  to  induce  him  to  re- 
main in  school  for  more  advanced  training.  It  has  not  been  found 
necessary  to  eliminate  fundamental  academic  trainii^  such  as  English, 
arithmetic,  domestic  art,  physical  training,  history,  gei^raphy,  and 
science,  in  order  to  prepare  tor  the  simple  vocations  for  which  he  should 
be  prepared.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible  for  a  student  to  cross  over 
to  almost  any  other  course  in  the  tenth  year,  if  it  seems  best  to  do  so. 
This  ia  purely  incidental,  however,  and  has  not  influenced  the  organiia- 
tion  of  the  course  in  any  d^jree. 

Senior  high  school  commercial  course. 

Those  who  remain  for  the  tenth  year  in  high  school  will  find  the  fol- 
lowing positions  among  others,  open  to  them:  Bookkeeping  pa'^itjons 
of  a  more  advanced  character  than  those  of  the  routine  type  referred 
to  as  being  open  to  graduates  of  the  ninth  year;  filing  positions  in  which 
considerable  responsibility  is  placed  upon  those  who  have  complete 
charge  of  the  files;  positions  as  mall  clerks  with  full  responsibility  for 
receiving  and  distributit^  the  incoming  mail  and  preparing  and  dis- 
patchii^  outgoing  mail;  shorthand  positions  of  a  simple  character 
for  those  who  have  elected  this  subject  in  the  tenth  year;  and  clerical 
work  of  a  more  advanced  character,  including  machine  work  of  differ- 
ent kinds.  From  the  tenth  year  on,  however,  through  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  years,  a  form  of  specialization  ought  to  be  made  available. 
Students  who  have  shown  marked  ability  in  English,  use  of  words, 
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spelling,  shortliaiid,  and  ty|)cwriliiig,  aiid  who  tiavo  eIiowii  some  of  the 
characteristics  tliat  go  to  make  a  good  secretary,  miiy  be  encouraged 
ia  specialize  aloi^  this  line.  Such  specialization  will  be  especially 
advantageous  for  girls  who  desire  to  enter  stenographic  and  secretarial 
positions. 

Other  students  may  show  special  aptitude  for  salesmanship.  Such 
students  may  well  be  given  an  opportunity  to  specialize  in  an  occupa- 
tion that  is  rapidly  developing  aloi^;  lines  that  will  insure  its  place 
among  the  most  desirable  commercial  occupations — retail  selling. 
Others,  especially  boys,  may  be  trained  for  outside  selling. 

Those  who  show  special  ability  along  accounting  lines,  or  in  general 
business  administration,  may  be  given  a  chance  to  prepare  for  account- 
ancy and  general  business  positions  including  advertising,  salesman- 
ship, and  executive  work. 

In  certain  cities  where  foreign  trade  is  important,  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  field  should  have  an  opportunity  to  specialize  in  it. 

Therefore,  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years  are  set  up  with 
the  idea  of  affording  such  specialization  aa  may  be  called  for  by  cer- 
tain well  marked  aptitudeK.(27) 

Federal  aid  for  commercial  education.    To  discover  and 

isolate  the  items  of  Federal  aid  for  commercial  education  would 
entail  a  review  of  work  done  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and 
by  various  governmental  schools  maintained  in  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  Alaska.  The  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  operating  under  the  Smith-Hughes  and 
Smith-Sears  Acts  of  Congress  aided  commercial  education  in 
three  ways:  namely,  (1)  by  research;  (2)  by  cooperating  in 
payir^  the  costs  of  part-time  classes;  (3)  by  maintaining  pro- 
visions for  the  vocational  reeducation  of  disabled  soldiers. 

The  general  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  as  they  apply 
to  day  and  evening  school  instruction  did  not  permit  the  uae  of 
Federal  money  for  instruction  save  in  "  trade,  industrial,  home 
economics,  and  agricultural  subjects."  The  Board,  however, 
interpreted  the  law  to  include  commercial  education,  under  ita 
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provifflon  for  the  maintenance  of  part-time  schools  and  classes 
for  persona  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  entered  employ- 
ment. This  arrangement,  declared  L.  S.  Hawkins,  Chief  of  the 
IMvidon  of  Vocational  Education,(17)  provided  opportunity 
for  one  of  the  most  effective  schemes  of  commercial  education, 
mnce  young  people  may  enter  a  wage-earning  occupation  and 
at  the  same  time  continue  their  education  along  commercial 
lines. 

Summary 

1.  The  numbers  of  women  workers  engaged  in  business  and 

commerce  steadily  increases  and  new  processes  and  occupa- 
tions therein  demand  skillful  adjustment  of  the  schools  to 
meet  legitimate  needs  of  prospective  and  employed  work- 
ers in  these  fields.  Knowledge  of  modem  business  organ- 
issation  is  a  first  step  in  the  cooperation  of  the  schools, 
business,  employees,  and  employers. 

2.  Ultimate  executive  control  in  business  has  many  different 

forms,  as — individual,  partnership,  corporation,  cooperative 
sociely.  Students  of  commercial  education  will  note  also 
the  functions  of  various  departments— finance,  manufactur- 
ing, sales,  personnel  or  employment.  The  employment 
manager  of  tomorrow  should  be  a  man  thoroughly  familiar 
with  industry,  but  also  well  trained  in  scientific  methods  of 
judgii^  men,  and  of  suitable  personal  qualifications  him- 
self. 

3.  The  history  of  commercial  education  before  the  World  War 

is  a  record  of  irregular  development  in  most  countries,  and 
not  commensurate  with  the  attention  devoted  hitherto  by 
public  school  men  to  elementary,  general,  and  secondary 
education.  The  eye-opening  results  of  this  war  have  given 
us  different  appraisals  of  the  values  of  the  German  and 
other  foreign  school  systems.  It  is  interesting  now  to 
review  appraisals  written  before  the  cataclysmic  event. 
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It  seeme  certain  that  commercial  education  in  the  United 
States  will  develop  rapidly  and  in  new  forms  devised  sci- 
entifically by  Americans. 

4.  Difficulties  of  standardizing  terminology  appear  in  commer- 

cial education,  similarly  as  in  industrial  and  agricultural 
education.  To  be  noted  are  the  distinctive  courses  in 
vocational  commercial  educaiion  and  in  commercial  aria 
education. 

5.  The  older  destructive  criticisms  of  commercial  education — 

elementary,  secondary,  collegiate — and  of  private  com- 
mercial schools  is  giving  place  to  constructive  eiforta,  e.  g., 
in  coordinating  commercial  work  in  junior  high  schools, 
senior  high  schools,  and  colleges,  both  into  a  unified  se- 
quence, and  also  with  practical  business  life. 

6.  Recent  developments  include  extensive  preparation  for  store- 

occupation,  as  witness  the  New  York  experiment;  school 
credit  for  supervised  business  experience;  education  for 
foreign  trade;  and  especially  the  extension  of  Federal  aid 
through  the  support  of  part-time  classes,  under  a  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

In  our  preceding  discussions  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  reader  understands  that  girls  and  women,  as  well  as 
boys  and  men  may  be  beneficiaries  of  the  various  plans  for 
vocational  education — be  it  agricultural,  trade  and  indus- 
trial, or  commercial.  There  are  problems  of  vocational 
education,  however,  that  peculiarly  concern  girls  and 
women.  Some  of  these  matters  we  shall  take  up  in  the 
foUowii^  chapter. 

Problems 
1.  By  interviews  with  officials  obt^n  material  and  make  a 
chart  showing  all  occupational  designations  and  organ- 
ization of  the  complete  force  of  a  large  firm.    Show  tho 
steps  of  pos^ble  promotion. 
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2.  Prepare  analyses  or  descriptions  of  selected  commercial 

occupations  listed  in  the  above  oi^anization  chart.  In- 
clude what  a  given  worlcer  must  know  and  must  be  able 
to  do  in  order  to  be  efficient  in  the  position. 

3.  Study  a  local  establishment  with  reference  to  provisions  for 

good  ventilation,  illumination,  lunches,  seats,  hours  of 
labor,  orderly  supervision,  general  conditions  for  physical 
and  mental  hygiene. 

4.  Study  the  ante-bellum  selling  methods  of  the  Germans  in 

fore^  trade. 

5.  To  what  extent  should  elementary  commercial  courses  be 

specialized? 

6.  Collect  specimens  of  printed  courses  in  salesmanship  and 

ascertain  modifications  necessary  for  local  use. 

7.  To  what  extent  and  how  may  the  "project  method"  of 

instruction  be  applied  in  elementary  and  secondary  com- 
mercial education? 

8.  Read  0'Leary{3b),  then  study  local  establishments,  and 

afterwards  write  a  careful  report  upon  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  department  store  as  a  business 
field  for  men  and  for  women,  respectively. 

9.  From  U.  S.  Education  Reports  {1917,'  vol.  II,  p.  552),  as- 

certain definitely  the  variety  of  systems  of  shorthand 
now  being  used  in  commercial  schools. 
10.  How  may  courses  in  economics  and  political  science  of 
colleges  of  commerce  be  correlated  practically  with  busi- 
ness Ufe,  and  bow  may  civics  as  a  course  be  dmilarly 
modified  in  commercial  work  of  secondary  schools? 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS  AND 
WOMEN 

UnderlyiDg  Principles:  ComplicatiouB  of  tbe  problem;  aex  diffaatoea; 
psychology  of  adolescent  girls;  individual  differences;  equality  vs.  diSer- 
ence;  inteUectual8,lleinacracy,  and  home-making;  occupational  lendenraea; 
tenuinol<%y;  dual  responsibility  in  home-making. 

Home  Economics;  Household  Arts  Education:  (a)  Definition;  (b)  in 
elementary  and  high  schools;  (c)  in  rural  schools;  (d)  in  evening  schools. 

Home  EconoDiics;  Vocational  Home-making  Courses:  (a)  Definition; 
(b)  phases  of  home-making;  (c)  part^-time  courses  for  housewives. 

Industrial  and  Trade  Extension  Schools  for  Women:  (a)  All-day  trades 
schools  for  girls;  (6)  information  needed;  (e)  trad&«xtenaion  counes. 

Applications  of  the  Smith-Hu^ies  Act:  (a)  No  sex  distinctions;  (6)  half- 
time  instruction;  (e)  evening  schools  to  be  aupplementaJ;  (d)  interpreta- 
tions tentative. 

Other  Vocational  Education  of  Women :  Leake's  book;  iNXtfeBskuial  train- 
ing; tbe  woman  over  forty;  chivalric  regard. 

Summary.    Problems.    Selected  References. 

Underlying  Phinciplbb 

Complicatioiis  of  the  problem.  The  formal  education  of  a 
girl  or  woman  is  a  more  complex  problem  than  the  education 
of  a  man.  The  normal  woman  is  usually  a  home-maker  and 
mother,  and  in  addition  she  may  be  an  industrial  or  commercial 
or  professional  worker  like  a  man.  Unmarried  women  in  indus- 
trial pursuits  do  not  as  a  rule  have  the  full  responsibility  of 
home-making;  nevertheless  by  instinct  or  by  habit  even  the 
bachelor-woman,  more  than  the  man,  has  to  do  with  the  care  of 
home  or  apartment,  with  choice  and  production  of  clothing,  or 
with  preparation  of  food — if  we  except  from  our  consideration 
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the  merely  ornamental,  or  parasitic  woman.  There  are  other 
complicating  factors  involved  in  the  education  of  women.  Race, 
nationality,  geographical  location,  conventions,  law,  are  potent 
factors  affectii^  both  the  employment  and  the  education  of 
girls.  The  question  of  sex  differences  in  mental  capacities, 
traits,  and  physical  characteristics,  as  related  to  education  and 
to  industry  is  also  a  favorite  theme  for  discussion  in  this  day  of 
Builrage  and  the  entrance  of  woman  into  industrial  pursuits. 

Sex  differences.  Data  from  psychological  experimentation 
tend  to  favor  two  conclusions:  (1)  In  the  present  state  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  it  would  be  as  dogmatic  and  undesirable  to 
state  that  significant  sex  differences  in  intellect  do  not  exist,  as 
to  state  that  such  differences  do  exist;  (2)  experimental  psychol- 
ogy has  disclosed  no  sex  differences  in  mental  traits  which  would 
require  a  division  of  labor  on  psycholo^cal  grounds.(20)  In 
addition  to  the  meagre  literature  of  experiment  and  fact  bear- 
ii^  upon  this  question  there  is  also  a  vast  literature  of  opinion, 
i.  e.,  of  written  statements  made  both  by  scientific  and  by  lit- 
erary men,  e.  g.,  the  writii^  of  the  ancients,  historians,  phil- 
osophers, poets,  dramatists,  as  well  as  of  modem  writers. 

The  traditional  view  running  through  the  ages  is  that  the 
chief  sphere  of  woman  is  in  the  home,  and  that  her  aptitudes 
are  for  activities  connected  with  the  nurture  of  the  young,  and 
for  housekeeping,  or  for  wholesome  partnership  with  man  the 
^hter,  or  buntar,  or  craftsman.  The  realities  of  love  and  the 
glamor  of  romance  have  this  assumption  as  a  foundation.  All 
degrees  of  emphasis  are  found  in  the  doctrine  of  woman  as  the 
partner  and  helper  of  man.  These  emphases  vary  from  the 
brute-like  subjection  of  women  among  races  whose  men  force 
them  to  do  all  painful  drudgery  and  manual  labor,  to  the  other 
extreme  where  the  negatively  good  woman  is  cared  for  like  a 
fragile  piece  of  Dresden  china. 

Psychology  of  adolescent  girls.  It  is  not  within  the  scope 
ot  this  book  to  set  forth  the  psychology  of  the  very  young  girl, 
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or  of  tbe  adtrfescent  girl,  or  of  the  mature  woman,  or  of  tits 
"wtanan  over  forty."  The  characteristics,  aptitudes,  and 
social  relations  of  each  group  should  be  duly  weighed  in  planning 
vocational  coiu-aes.  Of  interest  to  teachers  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  to  conscientious  employers  are  available  studies  on  the 
nature  of  the  young  adolescent  girl,  particularly  of  the  girl  in 
the  early  teens.  She  may  manifest  characteristics,  many  of 
which  will  be  ephemeral,  but  some  of  which  are  the  bases  of  her 
whole  after-life.  Since  the  publication  of  President  Hall's  com- 
pendious and  pioneer  studies  of  adolescence  based  upon  biolc^- 
ca),  anthropometric,  psychological,  and  questionn^re  data,  the 
literature  of  adolescence  has  increased  remarkably.  Recent 
studies  by  Baldwin,  Wooley,  Healy,  Whipple,  Hollingsworth, 
and  others,  point  the  way  to  secure  foundations  for  our  teach- 
ing regarding  adolescence. 

In  addition  to  commonly  recognized  characteristics  of  the 
adolescent  girl,  certain  minor  psychic  abnormalities  sometimes 
observed  will  not  be  overlooked  by  parents,  teachers,  or  good 
employers,  who  would  give  youth  a  square  deal.  Some  of  these 
abnormalities  shade  into  temporary  tendencies  of  no  conse- 
quence; others  demand  the  best  of  mental  hygiene.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  psychopathic  employee,  as  well  as  of  the  psychopathic 
student,  becomes  o(S3asionally  a  crucial  matter,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  any  conditions  tending  toward  dementia  is  always 
desirable,  both  in  industry  and  in  education. 

Individual  differences.  The  Thirteenth  Census  counted 
nearly  9,000,000  sii^lc  women  over  15  years  of  age,  and  more 
than  21,000,000  over  15  years  of  age  who  were  married,  widowed, 
or  divorced .  The  various  age  groups,  and  the  different  economic 
groups,  present  numerous  problems  in  the  organization  of  vocR" 
tional  classes  and  schools  to  meet  both  individual  and  commun- 
ity needs  in  the  case  of  girb  and  women.  There  must  be,  for 
example,  courses  for  girls  from  14  to  16  whether  they  be  in 
school  or  employed;  for  girls  from  16  to  18,  from  18  to  25,  fnxn 
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25  to  40.  "Extension  home-makiag  education"  is  a  form  of 
continuation  work  that  is  useful  for  numerous  groups  of  women. 

In  the  planning  of  educational  work  for  either  sex  one  must 
consider,  in  addition  to  attention  to  community  needs,  the  im- 
portant matter  of  individual  capacity.  Until  one  measures  by 
phy^cal  and  mental  tests  the  members  of  a  class  or  of  a  sup- 
posedly homogeneous  group,  it  is  basy  to  err  in  the  assumption 
that  individual  differences  in  an  ordinary  class  or  group  are  not 
great.  Schemes  of  promotion  and  methods  of  instruction  are 
frequently  based  upon  the  false  assumption  that  pupils  are 
practically  duplicates. 

Personal,  characteristic,  or  Individual  differences,  that  are 
found  in  boys  and  in  girls,  may  be  inherited  qualities,  or  they 
may  be  due  to  the  circumstances  in  which  available  educational 
opportunities  differ  for  the  sexes.  In  general,  there  are  num- 
erous causes  of  individual  differences,  e.  g.,  influence  of  remote 
ancestry,  of  immediate  ancestry,  of  growth  or  maturity,  of  phys- 
ical and  social  environment,  of  special  practice,  of  health  and 
disease,  ete. 

Equality  vs.  difference.  Sex  differences  regarded  from  the 
anatomical  and  physiological  points  of  view,  are  not  altt^ther 
matters  of  opinion  and  debate.  The  obvious  physical  differences 
of  women  and  men  both  in  structure  and  in  function,  the  relative 
early  maturity  of  woman  and  her  maternal  capacity,  do  not 
demand  proof  from  anatomist  or  physiolc^ist,  for  these  differ- 
ences are  known  to  all.  The  whole  question  of  sex  differences 
in  relation  to  education  and  vocation  has  been  confused  by  the 
tendency  to  debate  the  "equality"  of  the  3exes.(ll)  The  mat- 
ter is  not  so  much  a  question  of  equality  as  it  is  one  of  dif- 
ference. We  would  not  think  of  comparing  as  equal  or  unequal 
the  perfection  of  a  watch  or  a  compass,  with  the  perfection  of  a 
locomotive  or  a  ship.  In  either  case,  the  mechanisms  are  rela- 
tively perfect  in  themselves,  but  in  each  case  there  are  both  com- 
mon, and  also  unique  functions. 
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Intdlectiials,   democracy,  and  home-making.     One  who 

reads  Mason's  interesting  study  of  woman's  share  in  primitive 
culture  and  in  the  beginnings  of  modem  industries,  will  feel  that 
the  two-fold  part  woman  is  playing  in  the  home  and  in  industry, 
is  merely  a  new  form  of  her  indispensable  usefulness  in  all  gen- 
erations. The  work  of  the  home  in  the  eyes  of  aiwae  giris  is 
nothing  more  than  menial  drudgery.  Too  often,  owing  to  pov- 
erty, or  ignorance,  or  selfishness  of  one  or  of  all  members  t^  a 
family,  home-making  is  little  more  than  slavery.  As  ancient  as 
Aristotle(5)  is  the  notion  that  household  tasks  are  necessarily 
menial.  A  more  prevalent  idea,  however,  to-day  b  tliat  home- 
making  demands  the  best  fruits  of  science,  and  art,  as  well  aa  of 
romance  an<l  sentiment. 

A  certain  type  of  pseudo-education  has  misled  some  young 
pris  in  regard  to  the  aims  of  woman.  Of  this  type  were  the 
"finishing  school"  and  the  "young  ladies  seminary"  now  hap- 
pily obsolescent,  where  girls  without  sufficient  general  education 
were  taught  to  dress,  to  walk  into  a  parlor  with  a  mincing  step, 
to  dabble  in  music,  paintii^,  the  theater,  and  foreign  languages. 
Under  the  delusion  that  they  were  educated,  they  have  been 
graduated  without  training  in  personal  hygiene,  or  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  science,  without  a  hunger  for  good  literature,  and, 
worst  of  all,  with  habits  of  indolence  and  a  craving  for  excite- 
ment and  adulation. 

Fully  as  deplorable  is  the  effect  of  garbled  or  ill  selected  col- 
lege and  university  courses  which  some  women  pursue  to  their 
detriment.  Half-baked  ideas  in  philosophy  as  related  to  re- 
ligion, psychology,  political  science,  and  ethics,  ideas  which  the 
student  may  accept  as  "radical"  or  "modem,"  are  not  recog- 
nized by  them  as  merely  echoes  of  Gorgias,  or  of  Zeno,  or  of 
Nietzsche.  There  are  imitators  of  Nietzsche,  whose  vicious 
doctrines  have  been  lamented  even  by  some  of  his  own  best 
countrymen,  doctrines  which  helped  to  poison  Germany  into 
■^adness  and  forced  the  World  to  determined  resistance. 
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The  writer  has  encountered  disciples  of  Nietzsche  who  do  not 
even  know  that  he  died  insane.  They  speak  with  admiration 
of  his  beastly  doctrines  of  sex,  anti-home,  anti-church,  anij- 
hoepital,  anti-schools,  anti-civilization;  such  disciples  affect 
"all  of  his  audacity  without  raanifestii^  a  spark  of  his  genius," 
declared  Paulsen.  (36) 

lu  large  univorsitiea  there  is  found  sometimes  a  smiill,  minority 
group  of  graduate  students  or  instructors  of  this  type.  Usually  they 
are  not  taken  very  serioualy  by  their  professora  and  Beoiors,  During 
war-times  they  fluently  used  the  terms  "socialist,"  and  "  bolsheviki," 
and  "intellectuals,"  in  grave  discussions.  Very  occasionally  a  young 
woman  of  the  type  reveals  herself.  E.  g.,  during  the  World  War  a 
woman  student  was  heard  to  say  seriously:  "How  absurd  is  the  view 
that  a  woman  should  marry,  give  up  her  name  and  career  in  order  to  be 
a  mere  helper  of  a  man!"  It  was  mildly  su^estcd  first  that  history 
shows  that  the  great  achievements  of  men  have  in  most  cases  been 
inspired  and  supported  by  the  mothers,  or  wives,  or  sweethearts;  and 
that  achievement  and  work  are  more  important  than  the  glorification 
of  any  name,  be  it  of  man  or  woman.  "But,"  retorted  she,  "think  of 
Nietzsche;  he  never  married!"  It  would  seem  that  in  view  of  the  large 
success  of  our  universities  in  producing  leaders  and  their  stalwart 
patriotism,  as  well  as  our  dependence  upon  science,  some  way  should 
be  found  to  purge  ourselves  of  embryo  enemies  of  society  and  civilisa- 
tion, who  are  supported  by  public  funds. 

/    By  the  assertion  of  plain  ideals  of  American  Democracy,  the 
.  tradition  and  life  of  the  American  home  at  its  best  is  particu- 
i  lariy  to  be  upheld.    In  the  vocational  education  of  women  the 
opportunities  for  work  and  for  happiness  in  the  home  should 
be  promoted  at  every  step.    It  is  not  alone  in  the  disappearing 
types  of  pseudo-education  for  women  indicated  above  that 
there  Is  some  danger  of  perverting  womac  from  her  inalien- 
able function  of  the  home, — inalienable  because  she  is  bom 
vto  be  mother,  sweetheart,  sister,  whatever  else  may  be  her 
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capacities.    The  specific  training  of  ^rU  in  lover  schools  for 
wage-earning  occupations  also  is  encompassed  by  the  same 


The  experience  of  the  New  York  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
trade  schools  for  girls  amply  proves  the  utility  of  such  schools. 
Wherever  specific  trade-trmning  or  education  of  any  kind  is 
^ven  to  girls,  however,  the  fact  must  never  be  lost  aght  of  that 
the  vast  majority  of  women  will  marry.  They  who  do  not  marry 
need  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  themselves  and  others  an 
acquaintance  with  home-making.  True,  we  are  reminded,  home 
may  be  more  aa  esprit  de  corps,  an  atmosphere,  rather  than  a 
house  or  "furniture  and  meab."  To  maintain  through  good 
feeling,  morals,  and  efficiency,  the  satisfaction  of  home  is  an 
excellent  objective  of  teaching  for  women.  The  United  States 
Ck>mmiBsioner  of  Education,  P.  P.  Claxton,  has  clearly  expressed 
this  belief,  as  follows: 

In  America  at  least  the  home  is  the  most  importaut  of  all  institu- 
tione..  From  it  are  the  issues  of  life.  In  the  little  world  of  the  h<Hne 
children  are  bom  and  reared.  In  it  they  grow  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. From  it  they  go  forth  into  the  larger  world  of  society  and  state, 
to  establish  in  turn  their  own  tittle  world  of  the  home  in  which  they 
grow  old  and  die.  Their  memories  linger  around  the  homes  of  their 
childhood;  the  memories  of  them  held  by  later  generations  are  associ- 
ated with  the  homes  of  their  manhood  and  womanhood.  In  the  home 
children  receive  the  most  important  part  of  their  education.  In  the 
home  must  be  established  their  physical,  mental,  and  moral  health. 
The  experiences  of  home  constitute  the  raw  material  of  the  education  of 
the  schools.  The  character  and  the  teaching,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
of  the  home  determine  in  a  targe  measure  their  attitude  toward  all 
other  institutions  and  toward  all  the  relations  of  life.  From  the  home 
parents  and  older  children  go  forth  to  their  daily  toil,  and  to  the  home 
they  bring  the  products  or  the  earnings  of  their  labor,  to  be  expended, 
wisely  and  prudently  or  unwisely  and  imprudently,  for  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  the  other  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life.  For  moat  people 
the  home  is  the  b^inning  and  end  of  life.    All  their  activities  proceed 
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from  it  and  return  bo  it.  Therefore,  of  all  the  arte  thoee  pertaining  to 
home-making  are  the  most  important  and  of  all  the  sciencee  those  which 
find  their  apphcation  in  the  home,  makit^  us  intell^nt  about  the  home 
and  its  need^,  are  the  moat  significant. 

If  the  schools  are  to  assist  in  making  us  intelligent  about  the  life 
we  live  and  the  work  we  do,  they  must  provide  liberally  for  instruction 
in  these  arts  and  sciences.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  decades, 
educators  and  people  generally  have  become  conscious  of  this  fact  as 
never  before,  and  gradually  the  schools  are  being  readjusted  to  meet 
tiie  new  demands. 

Aristotle  said  that  "those  occupations  are  moat  truly  arts  in 
which  there  is  the  least  element  of  chance;  they  are  the  meanest 
in  which  the  body  is  most  deteriorated,  the  most  servile  in  which 
there  is  the  greatest  use  of  the  body,  and  the  illiberal  in  which 
there  is  the  least  need  of  excellence."  (5)  To  develop  home-mak- 
ing to  a  true  art  is  a  specific  effort  of  contemporary  education. 
fttffiting  by  scientific  methods  of  observation  and  experiment, 
experts  in  home-makii^  interested  in  teaching,  or  in  imparting 
their  experience  to  others,  have  systematically  studied  the  field 
of  woman's  work  in  the  home.  Thus  this  field  of  life-work,  which 
to-day  ei^ages  the  daily  labors  of  more  than  twenty  millions 
of  women  in  America,  is  illuminated.  Science  is  removii^  un- 
necessary drudgery,  ioi^  hours.  Industrial  arts  and  invention 
are  contributing  mechanical  appliances  to  the  service.  Chem- 
istry and  hygiene  are  increasii^  health  and  strength.  The  good 
home-maker  of  today,  rich  or  poor,  possesses  the  graces  of  the 
reQned  hostess  and  of  the  stimulating,  pleasing  conversation- 
ahst.  Music  Eind  art  are  makii^  houses  attractive,  and  civic 
interests  are  supplanting  isolation  and  selfishness  in  the  homes 
of  the  country  and  of  the  city.  The  manifold  possible  activities 
of  a  woman  in  the  home— as  mother,  wife,  social  companion, 
business  partner,  trainer  of  children,  protector  of  health,  etc., 
have  been  analyzed  and  charted.  Scores  of  good  schools  rang- 
ing from  elementary  to  university  rank  make  it  possible  for  a 
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gjrl  to  obtain  the  coveted  preparation  for  any  or  all  of  tbeae 
activities  in  home-making. 

Mrs.  Hickok  has  interestingly  charted  the  scope  oi  work  c^ 
the  home^naker.  The  chart-analysis  b  the  more  iaterestii^ 
because  modem  industrialism  has  taken  from  the  family  group 
80  many  productive  processes,  forcing  the  man-partner  out  of 
the  home  in  order  to  obtain  an  income  and  leaving  the  woman- 
partner  in  the  home  largely  to  deal  with  consumption  and 
man[^ement.(18)  A  sad  feature  is  that  long  hours  and  fatigue 
in  industry  often  leave  inadequate  opportunity  for  congenial 
companionship  in  hours  of  recuperation. 

Occupational  tendencies.  The  percentages  of  gainful 
wori^ers  (total  38,167,336)  who  are  females  in  the  major  occupa^ 
tioual  groups  are:  A^culture,  14.3;  Extraction  of  minerals, 
0.1;  Manufacturing  and  mechanical,  17.1;  Transportation,  4.0; 
Trade  or  commerce,  12.9;  Public  service,  3.0;  Profesaonal  ser- 
vice, 4.1;  Domestic  and  personal  service,  67.1;  Clerical,  34.2. 
Home^nakers  (women)  not  working  for  wages  probably  consti- 
tute a  third  (22,000,000,  estimated)  of  all  workers. 

The  limited  range  of  occupations  which  conventionally  may 
be  in  mind  for  women  is  illustrated  by  some  data  obtuned  from 
the  parents  of  about  six  thousand  pupils,  all  of  the  pupils  being 
13  years  of  age  or  older.  With  the  help  of  teachers  the  parents 
were  asked  to  indicate  both  what  the  boy  or  girl  wished  to  do  or 
be,  and  also  for  what  occupation  the  parent  thought  the  atm  or 
the  daughter  best  adapted. 

The  data  were  obtained  in  the  largest  city  <rf  the  South,  where 
there  exist  separate  schools  for  white  and  for  negro  pupils.  The 
study  in  many  instances  showed  failure  of  parents  and  of  chil- 
dren to  agree  upon  the  matter  of  proposed  occupation.  While  we 
must  not  stress  unduly  the  significance  of  the  replies  rec^ved, 
nevertheless  they  are  interesting  to  show  the  range  and  charac- 
ter of  occupation  in  the  minds  of  the  parents  and  of  pufHls  under 
the  given  conditions  for  boys  and  for  girls,  for  whites  and  for 
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negroes.  In  condensed  form  the  results  disclose  the  follow- 
ing numbers  of  boys  and  of  girls  over  13  years  of  age  in 
the  elementiary  schoola,  desiring  respectively  the  occupations 
indicated. 

White  Bots;  Total  2, 314.  Range  of  occupations  in  minds  of  boys, 
over  100.  Boys  undecided  or  not  answerij^,  595.  Most  commonly 
preferred  occupations:  Bookkeeper,  clerk,  stenographer,  etc.,  448, 
ei^neer,  336;  machinist  or  mechanic,  141;  doctor,  92;  lawyer,  69; 
electrician,  67;  carpenter,  48;  architect,  42;  plumber,  32;  operator,  27 
artist,  24;  musician,  19;  farmer,  18;  merchant,  17;  druggist,  17;  sales- 
man, 16;  teacher,  13. 

White  Girls:  Total  2,821.  Range  of  occupations,  56.  Undecided 
or  not  answering,  878.  Most  commonly  preferred  oecupatioas:  Stenog- 
rapher, bookkeeper,  clerk,  etc.,  753;  teacher,  522;  dressmaker,  seam- 
stress, etc.,  361;  milliner,  73;  housekeeper,  housework,  38;  musician, 
35;  nurse,  28;  operator,  16;  druggist,  7. 

Negro  Boys:  Total  244.  Rai^,  33.  Undecided,  etc.,  10.  Most 
commonly  preferred:  Carpenter,  49;  brickmaaon,  32;  mail  carrier,  32; 
mail  clerk,  25;  doctor,  20,  druggist,  10;  blacksmith,  8;  mechanic,  7; 
teacher,  7,  chauffeur,  5;  painter,  4;  typist,  4;  farmer,  3;  musician,  3; 
slater,  2;  shoemaker,  2;  tile  setter,  1;  tailor,  1. 

Negro  Girls:  Total  499.  Rai^,  about  20.  Undecided,  etc.,  26. 
Most  commonly  preferred:  Dressmaker,  211;  teacher,  170;  seamstress, 
37;  nurse,  26;  stenc^rapher,  7;  hair  dresser,  6;  musician,  5;  cook,  3; 
housework,  3;  caterer,  2;  artist,  1.(19) 

The  kind  of  occupations  actually  entered  by  girls  leaving 
school  is  of  course  largely  determined  by  local  opportunities. 
For  example,  in  the  investigation  made  in  Worcester,  Maaa.,  a 
typical  manufacturing  city  of  New  England,  it  was  found  that 
of  727  girls,  22  per  cent  entered  mercantile  establishments, 
75  per  cent  manufacturing  establishments.  Machine  operating 
trades  took  38  per  cent,  28  per  cent  enterii^  corset  fac- 
tories. The  different  manufactures  entered  by  549  girls  were 
as  foilow8:(42) 
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TABLE  XIX 

Manufactobkh  Into  Which  Guls  Go  Fbou  Scbool  in  WoacmBTKR. 
Mabb. 

CoraetaandacceaMriea. 206 

Textika,  sfoiiniiig,  knitting 10^ 

Metal  tradea. 71 

Paper  goods 48 

Clotbing,  factory  product 3g 

Shoes  and  leather 33 

Food  and  drug  producta -.,  21 

MilliiKry S 

Noveltiea 5 

Dreaamalting 3 

Brushea,  oomha,  rubber 3 

Laundry 4 

Printing 2 

Piano  Company 1 

Vaudeville 1 

Miscellaneoua 5 

Total 549 

The  E«eB  of  these  727  working  girls  trf  Worcester  are  tabulated 
in  the  table  below.    Sixty  per  cent  were  only  14  years  of  age. 

TABLE  XX 

GiBi.'a  AsBs  Lbatimo  School  in  WoKcsaTBR,  Mass.,  1909-lftlO 

Age                                                                                                  JVumber 
UndM  14  yean  of  age 7 

14  and  imdw  15 431 

15  and  under  16 177 

16  and  under  17 24 

17  and  under  18 4 


Total.. 
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War-emergency  work  changed  the  occupations  of  thousands 
of  women  who  took  the  places  of  men  released  for  service  on  the 
firing  line.  Upon  the  farm,  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
in  transportation,  in  Bed  Cross  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  church 
work,  in  nurmng,  teaching,  etc.,  the  numbers  of  women  increased 
in  Ei^land,  France,  and  America.  One  can  not  predict  how 
permanent  this  tendency  for  women  to  do  the  work  of  men  will 
be,  Durii^  thirty  years  preceding  1910,  the  general  occupa- 
tional tendencies  of  women  have  been  toward  trade  and  trans- 
portation (increase  sixfold)  and  profesdons  (increase  over  20  per 
cent),  and  away  from  agriculture,  and  domestic  and  personal 
service  (for  wages).  There  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
number  of  females  in  mauufacturii^  and  mechanical  pursuita, 
due  doubtless  to  improved  legislation  r^arding  factory  employ- 
ment of  girls  and  women.  These  are  generalizations  merely  for 
the  whole  country,  and  should  not  be  interpreted  as  applying 
exactly  to  any  one  community. 

Terminology.  There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  termin- 
olc^^  of  classes,  courses,  and  schools  related  to  the  vocational 
education  of  women.(41)  We  find  the  expressions:  Household 
economics,  household  arts,  home  economics,  domestic  science, 
vocational  h<Hne-making  schools,  recreational  courses,  industrial 
arts  schools,  practical  schools,  trade  schools,  extension  trade 
courses,  all-day  industrial  schools,  part-time  schools,  evening 
schools,  professional  schools,  etc.  Most  of  these  expressions 
demand  no  further  definitions  than  those  given  in  preceding 
discus^ons.  Some  of  the  terms,  however,  demand  explanation 
and  illustration,  as  concerns  the  education  of  girls  and  of  women. 
In  this  chapter  it  is  our  purpose  to  emphaaze  phases  of  educa- 
tion designed  to  promote  home-making.  The  general  character 
rf  vocational  schools  and  the  problems  of  education  in  trades  and 
industries,  both  for  boys  and  for  girls,  have  been  indicated  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  Agriculture,  trade,  industrial,  and  commer- 
oal  educaUon  as  provided  for  in  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  applied 
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both  to  boya  and  to  girts.  The  only  other  term  uaed  in  the  Act 
IB  the  generic  expresdoD  home  eamormca  which  wiU  apply  chiefly 
to  the  education  of  females. 

Dual  lesponmbility  in  home-making.  However,  there  is  a 
dual  responsibility  in  home-makii^.  We  have  recently  been 
empha«zing  w<Hnan's  need  of  knowledge  of  municipal  and  civic 
affairs  as  the  clamor  for  suffrage  increased.  Similarly  it  is  time 
that  phases  <rf  home-making  should  be  made  systematically  a 
part  of  the  education  of  boys  and  men.  Andrews  shows  that  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  certiuD  phases  of  home 
economics  to  boys.{41)  An  increase  of  man's  efficiency  in  the 
hcmie,  together  with  a  revival  of  the  best  sentiments  of  chivalry 
are  specific  aims  worthy  of  a  definite  place  in  a  boy's  education. 

Home  Econoiucs:  Hodsehold  Abtb  Bk>TJCATioN 
(a)  Definition.  Household  arts  education  can  be  made  a 
laige  factor  in  the  trainii^  of  practically  all  ^Is.  "  Household 
luts  education  includes  all  those  forms  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing based  upon  the  occupations  of  the  home  or  household,  and 
which  are  designed  to  promote  higher  standards  of  appreciation 
and  utilization  in  the  field  of  activities  associated  with  home- 
making,  to  promote  right  conceptions  of  the  social  importance 
of  the  home  as  a  nursery  of  childhood  and  a  haven  for  the  wage- 
earners  of  the  family,  and  to  show  wherein  the  various  arts  and 
sciences  have  practical  application  in  domestic  life.  Hence 
household  arts  education  can  be  made  a  lai^  factor  in  the 
liberal  education  of  womanhood."  (43) 

In  some  respects  there  are  sharp  differences  of  aims  and  of 
methods  between  household  arts  as  a  part  of  general  education, 
and  vocational  home-making  courses.  Snedden  fears  that 
"80  great  a  fund  of  sentiment  and  vague  aspiration  has  recently 
been  accumulated  In  connection  with  all  actual  or  proposed  edu- 
cational procedures  based  upon  the  activities  of  the  home,  that 
there  are  now  thousands  of  people  with  the  best  intentions  who  . 
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are  greatly  in  danger  of  being  induced  to  take  the  shadow  foi 
the  substance  in  home-making.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
hundreds  of  others,  at  least,  who  see  competent  bome-makii^ 
made  possible  only  on  condition  of  the  mastery  of  a  bewildering 
mass  of  technical  knowledge,  such  as  would  prove  impracticable 
even  for  a  specialist,  let  alone  the  hurried  little  woman  who, 
typically,  must  maintain  a  home  and  in  it  provide  for  the  rearing 
of  four  or  five  children  and  the  harboring  of  the  WE^e-eamers  of 
the  family."(12} 

The  expression  household  arts  is  growing  in  use  especially  in 
public  schools  to  denote  home  economics  courses  both  in  the 
elementary  and  in  the  high  schools.  The  National  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  favored  the  use  of  the 
tenn  to  denote  those  courses  which  resemble  vocational  home- 
making  courses  but  which  belong  more  properly  to  the  field  of 
general  education.  Such  courses  in  household  arts  may  make 
contributions  of  a  definitely  practical  nature,  but  for  the  major- 
ity of  pupils  they  function  simply  as  entailment  of  experience 
and  improvenent  of  capacity  for  wise  utilization.  (12) 

(b)  In  elementary  and  high  schools.  The  aim  of  teaching  home 
economics  in  the  elementary  schools  is  to  promote  the  best 
family  and  home  life  as  a  foundation  of  democracy.  It  is  in  the 
elementary  schools,  before  the  majority  of  pupils  quit  the  schools, 
that  this  fundamental  work  must  be  done.  In  the  elementary 
grades  the  girl  must  be  taught  the  principles  of  healthful  living 
for  herself,  her  family,  and  her  community,  and  the  relations  of 
health  to  individual  and  social  well-being.  Right  convictions 
and  attitudes  of  mind  can  be  cultivated  regarding  the  relation 
of  the  good  home  to  economic,  social,  aesthetic,  scientific,  and 
religious  problems.  The  ^1  must  also  be  trained  to  do  aa  well 
as  to  know  why.  Cooking  in  test  tubes  may  be  fitting  for  re- 
searchers in  univerwties,  and  the  making  of  pretty  Uttle  thinga 
which  are  useless  may  be  amusing, — but  yuch  tasks  are  nonpro- 
ductive and  outof  place  as  a  rule  in  elementary  and  high  schools. 
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The  suggestions  of  Missea  Cooley,  Wincbell,  Spohr  and 
Marshall(lO)  for  houaehold  arts  in  elementary  grades,  indude 
work  in  home  econcunics  for  grades  one  to  six.  They  hold  that 
the  work  may  be  taught  by  the  grade  teacher  under  the  super- 
viaon  or  advice  of  the  industrial  arts  supervisor.  E.  g.,  a  study 
of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  may  be  given  a  place  in  the  fiist 
«x  grades.  In  well-organized  household  arts  couises  for  the 
elementary  school  there  must  always  be  actual  partidpation 
in  some  of  the  processes  in  order  to  give  appreciation  of  the 
labor  involved  and  a  degree  of  skill  commensurate  with  the 
ability  of  the  child,  and  the  work  should  be  related  with  other 
school  subjects.  Household  arts,  or  home  economics,  will  ^>- 
pe&r  as  a  separate  study  for  the  first  time  in  the  seventh  grade, 
or  in  the  first  year  of  the  junior  high  school.  The  actual  cont«it 
will  vary  according  to  local  conditions,  organization  of  school, 
and  mms.  The  above  writers  are  opposed  to  limiting  the  house- 
hold arts  work  too  strictly,  e.  g.,  merely  to  a  few  of  the  home 
activities,  such  as  cooking  and  sewing,  in  the  seventh  and  e^htfa 
grades,  or  in  the  seventh,  e^hth,  and  ninth  grades  of  the  junior 
high  school.  They  would  include  subject  matter  and  processes 
CMnmeosurate  with  the  jmiior  high  school  girb'  ability  to  per- 
form and  appreciate.  Definite  suggestions  given  by  them  ior 
organisation  include: 

Upper  grades  (ae\-enth  and  eighth)  and  junior  high  school  (years 
sevMith,  eighth,  and  ninth) — 

(a)  Food  in  relation  to  its  productioa,  selection,  cost,  care,  {wepara- 

tioQ,  and  service.  (Specif  emtdiasis  on  conservation  undo' 
(Mcsent  conditions.) 

(b)  Clothing  in  relation  to  its  cost  and  selection  from  tite  stand- 

point ot  hygiene  and  personal  appearanoe;  its  caie  and  re- 
pair; garment  constmction  with  as  mudi  of  textile  study  aa 
the  fMohlem  in  haod  warrants. 

(c)  SbelterinretatiofltoitscaBt,  tbediiMceof  itafum)Bhii%,andcai«. 
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id)  The  family,— the  relation  of  its  members  to  each  other  and  to 
the  community;  diviaion  of  income;  budgets;  care  of  individual 


Senior  cycle  (years  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth).  The  work  in  thia 
cycle  will  be  more  intensive  along  given  lines  and  will  also  afford  op- 
portunity for  broader  development  in  the  entire  field;  The  work  will 
be  organized  into  smaller  unita  of  subject  matter  and  will  cent«r  around 
Bome  specific  idea  or  activity  such  as :  cooking ;  sewing  and  dressmaking ; 
dietetics;  home  nursing  and  first  aid;  home  management;  home  fur- 
nishings;  care  of  infante  and  children;  laundering;  millinery;  textiles; 
coatume  design,  etc. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  should  the  8-4  plan  of  organization  main- 
tain, an  arrangement  of  subject  matter  on  the  same  basis  could  be  de- 
veloped. (10) 

(c)  In  rural  sdiools.  The  progress  of  rural  education  has 
developed  a  beneficial  tendency  to  adapt  elementary  household 
arts  instruction  to  local  conditions.  The  Department  of  A^- 
culture  at  Washington  publishes  many  helpful  farm  bulletins. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Miss  Lyford  has  worked  out  in  considerable  detail  three  con- 
structive courses  in  home-making,  courses  prepared  especially 
for  use  in  the  elementary  rural  schools,  which  may  prove  to  be 
a  boon  to  many  a  teacher  and  superintendent.  A  much  abbre- 
viated outline  of  the  contents  of  her  illustrated  report  is  as 
follows.  Her  lessons  for  each  topic  are  explained  in  detail,  with 
illustrations,  in  the  original  report,  which  is  obtainable  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  0.(25) 

A.  Twenty  seven  selected  references  for  a  home  economics  library 
for  the  rural  school. 

B.  Twenty  lessons  in  the  care  of  the  home  for  rural  schools.  E.  g. 
(1)  Arrangement  and  care  of  the  kjtchen,  (2)  care  of  cupboards  and 
utensils,  (3)  care  of  food,  (4)  disposal  of  waste,  (5)  making  soap,  (6) 
setting  the  table,  (7)  waiting  on  table,  (8)  and  (9)  c 
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(10)  care  of  bed  room,  (11)  care  of  lamps,  (12)  prevention  of  pests, 
(13)  removing  stains,  bleaching  fabrics,  and  seiting  colon;  (14)  wash- 
ing dish  towels,  school  curtains,  etc.;  (15)  ironing;  (16)  and  (17)  care 
of  the  baby;  (18)  cost  of  food,  clothing,  and  home;  (19)  how  to  keep 
accounts;  (20)  care  of  the  ext«rior  of  the  house. 

C.  Twenty  lessons  in  cooking  for  rural  schools:  (1)  Discussion  of 
foods  and  cooking,  (2)  preparing  and  serving  vegetables,  (3)  values 
of  carbohydrates,  (4)  fruits  and  vc^tables,  (5)  fats  and  oils,  (6)  cereals, 
(7)  classification  of  foods,  (8)  planning  and  serving  of  meak,  (9)  milk, 
(10)  soups,  (11)  e^s,  (12)  simple  desserts,  (13)  batters,  (14}  do,  (15) 
meat,  (16)  baked  pork  and  beans,  or  baked  cowpeas, — com-dodgere, 
(17)  batter  cakes — plain  yellow  cake,  cocoa,  coffee,  tea,  (18)  yeast 
bread,  (19)  serving  a  simple  dinner  without  meat — baked  omelet, 
marcaroni  and  cheese,  (20)  sugar.  i 

D.  Twenty  lessons  in  sewing  for  Qie  rural  schools:  (1)  PreparatioD 
for  sewii^,  (2)  and  (3)  hemming  towels,  (4)  to  (8)  bags,  (9)  darning 
stockings,  (10)  patching,  (11)  to  (16)  cutting  out  aprona  or  undergar- 
ments, (17)  and  (18)  methods  of  fastening  garments,  (19)  padded 
holder  for  handling  hot  dlahee,  (20)  cap  to  wear  with  cooking  apron. 

(d)  In  evening  schools.  Groups  in  marked  contra^  to  the 
girls  taught  in  rural  schools  are  the  throngs  of  workii^  ^rls  and 
women  in  our  cities.  For  these  latter,  evening  courses  in  house- 
hold arts  are  conducted  in  many  cities.  Often  they  are  led  to 
attend  evening  classes  in  order  to  learn  "how  to  supply  their 
personal  needs  in  relation  to  food,  clothir^,  and  right  living, 
rather  than  for  the  definite  purpose  of  preparing  for,  or  increaa- 
ii^  their  efficiency  in,  their  vocations."  For  the  sake  of  expedi- 
ency the  courses  for  such  students  are  classified  separately  from 
those  having  a  clear-cut  vocational  aim.  Unavoidably  such 
household  arts  courses  show  overlapping  with  vocational  home- 
making  courses,  and  with  trade-extension  courses.  It  is  grati- 
fying that  many  young  women  attending  the  household  arts 
courses  in  evening  schools  "find  in  them  the  inspiration  for 
more  than  incidental  study,  or  acquire  something  more  than 
tJie  new  dress  which  furnished  the  original  incentive." 
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Attention  is  directed  to  these  practical  points  concerning 
evenii^  courses  in  household  art3:(I2)(30) 

A.  Teachers  of  such  household  arts  courses  must  have  lutd  experi- 
ence in  the  branches  they  are  to  teach. 

B.  Equipment  is  an  important  item.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  best  re- 
sults in  accomplishment  and  initiative  can  be  secured  unless  the  home- 
unit  of  equipment  is  provided,  in  addition  to  the  equipment  of  labora- 
tory type  for  cooking,  sewing,  and  nullinery.  The  Maesacbusetts 
State  Board  of  Education  has  recommeoded  the  following  equipment 
for  household  arts  education  in  evening  courses. 

Sewing  and  Dressmaking  Equipment  iMinim.ian) 
Group  of  20  persons;  average  attendance,  15. 

1.  There  should  be  comfortable  chairs, 

2.  Thirty  feet  of  cuttii^  space  at  least  (5  tables  4  by  6  feet,  or  the 
equivalent). 

3.  One  sewiry;  machine  to  5  persons,— 3  machines. 

4.  Onellatiron. 

5.  One  ironit^  board. 

6.  Good  l^hting.  (The  light  should  be  direct  and  within  X  to  3 
feet  of  the  work;  1  light  for  every  4  feet  of  table  space.) 

Millinery  and  Embroidery 

1.  Comfortable  chairs. 

2.  Three  tables,  standard  size,  3  by  6  feet,  or  equivalent. 

3.  Good  lighting.  (The  U^t  should  be  direct  and  within  1  to  2  feet 
of  the  work;  1  light  for  every  4  feet  of  table  space.) 

4.  Iron  and  ironing  board;  facilities  for  steamit^  materials.  In  the 
case  of  embroidery  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  facilities  for  stamping  and 
laundering. 

Cooking 
1.  Gas  or  coal  ranges.  Unless  supplemented  by  individual  gaa 
stoves,  which  are  not  recommended,  but  which  are  found  in  most  school 
buildings,  one  coal  stove  and  two  gas  ranges  should  be  provided.  There 
should  be  at  least  two  fuU-siaed  ranges,  whether  there  arc  individual 
burners  or  not. 
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2.  Utenals  should  be  family  siie. 

3.  Work  tabks  of  a  sise  and  number  to  give  guffident  rocmi  for  iit- 
dependent  work, — 30  feet  at  least. 

4.  Good  lifting. 

C.  HomograieouB  grouping  ia  deeiiaMe.  Informal  metiiods  ot  "try- 
ing out"  o!  pupils  may  be  Decessary.  To  smne  extent  pujHls  wiU 
group  themselves  according  to  choice.  Pupils  are  not  easily  classified, 
whether  Uie  criteria  of  occupations,  home  duties,  interests,  or  abilities, 
be  used.  Tbe  sise  of  the  class  should  be  limited,  say  to  IS  for  one 
teadier  or  to  25  for  one  l«acber  and  an  assistant.  Painstaking  n^a- 
tration  will  obviate  numerous  difficulties,  especially  if  made  one  week 
before  the  classes  are  to  begin,  and  if  supplemented  by  personal  inter- 

D.  '"Hie  product  in  hous^okl  arte  should  closely  approximate 
acceptable  inroduct  tA  tbe  home  in  cookery  and  commercial  ]Mixiuct  ia 
garment  making  and  dressmaking."  It  is  usually  for  personal  use  aitd 
made  from  materials  furnished  by  pupils. 

E.  Advisory  committees  serve  a  useful  purpose,  when  well  cboeen. 
Interest  and  advice  of  successful  housekeepers  and  mothers  with  the 
right  attitude  may  add  seat  and  reality  to  the  work. 

F.  SbortHmit  courses  are  highly  desirable  for  housdiokl  art  instruc- 
tion. "Women  who  work  as  wage  earners  from  ei^t  to  ten  hours  a 
day  find  it  difficult  to  attend  evening  classes  during  the  long  term  of 
tfiirty  to  sixty  or  more  evenings.  The  wage-earning  occupation  fre- 
quently makes  unuaoally  heavy  demands  during  rush  seasons.  At- 
tenduice  upon  classes  ihiring  these  times  is  interrupted,  and  frequendy 
the  course  is  given  up  because  of  the  delay  in  class  work  irtiich  results 
from  tJie  interrupted  attendance.  The  short  courses  give  pupils  who 
could  not  attend  a  long  term  tbe  privilege  of  completing  oite  problem 
vitJi  a  fair  degree  of  saU^action.  Another  course  may  be  taken  after 
an  intoval  if  interruption  is  necessary.  By  this  plan  the  needs  ot  a 
number  of  groups  may  be  served."    (ibid.) 

"nte  Massachusetts  Board  has  made  available  concrete  sug- 
gestions for  two  types  of  short  unit  courses  in  household  arts 
fw  ev«Diiig  8cbo(^; 
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1.  The  noQ-progressive  plan.  Each  course  ia  a  unit  in  itselt  and 
ehould  be  organiKed  at  any  time  that  there  is  sufficient  demand- 

2.  Prt^resaive  unit  couraes,  A  continuous  series  o!  unit  courses, — 
never  repeating  a  course,  but  passing  on  from  one  to  another  in  a  pro- 
gresaive  series.  Members  may  pass  from  course  to  course,  or  drop  out 
at  the  end  of  one  course.  This  is  possible  when  each  course  is  an  ea- 
tity  and  the  courses  also  are  progressively  related. (30). 

The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion has  also  drawn  up  suggestions  for  various  types  of  house- 
hold arts  courses  suitable  for  evening  classes.  The  list  ia  seen 
below.  Each  item  admits  of  further  subdivimon,  and  the  list 
as  printed  is  not  intended  as  an  outlined  course  of  study.(12) 

Dressmaking  and  Garment  Makit^:  Making  of  plain  undergar- 
ments (plain  sewing  for  beginners).  Making  of  lii^erie,  hand  sewing 
and  machine  sewing.  Plain  shirt  waists.  Fancy  shirt  waists  of  lingerie 
fabric  or  silk.  Plain  skirts.  One-piece  dresses  of  cotf«n  or  linen  (tail- 
ored or  semi-tailored).  One-piece  dresses  of  wool  or  silk  fabric.  Use 
of  commercial  patterns  for  garment  making  and  dressraakii^.  The 
business  woman's  outfit, — what  she  should  wear  and  what  she  should 
avoid.  Cleansing  and  renovating  clothing.  Remodeling  and  altering 
dresses,  waists,  and  skirts. 

Millinery:  Renovating  and  remaking  last  season's  hats.  Planning, 
making,  and  trimming  of  hats.  Making  of  fancy  trimmii^  and  ribbon 
bows. 

The  Personal  Budget.  How  to  spend  and  how  to  save.  Apportion- 
ment of  earnings  for  living,  clothii^,  car-fare,  the  noon  meal,  recrea- 
tion, church  and  philanthropy,  gifts,  summer  vacation,  insurance  and 
savings. 

Cookery:  Nutritive  value  of  foods.  Canning  and  preservii^.  Prep- 
aration and  servir^  of  the  evening  meal  by  the  class  which  has  come 
direct  to  the  school  from  the  factory,  the  store,  or  the  office.  Practical 
cookery  by  special  courses.  Breads, — yeast-raised  rolb,  muffins,  and 
biscuits,  yeast-rused  breads.  Preparation  of  meats,  meat  substi- 
tutes, and  left-overs.  V^e tables,— preparation,  cooking,  and  serving. 
Salads.    Practical  work  in  planning  menus.   Cost  of  foods  in  con- 
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nectioD  with  each  of  the  courses  inenti<H)ed  above.  Desserts, — cus- 
tards, hot  deeaerts,  frosen  desserts,  c&kes.  How  to  choose  the  noon- 
day lunch  and  bow  much  to  pay  for  it. 

HouB   Economics   Education:    VocA-noNAt,    Homb-uakinq 

COUBSSS 

(a)  Definition.  "  Vocational  btHnemakii^  education  includes 
those  fonns  of  vocational  education  the  direct  object  of  wMcb 
is  to  fit  for  bome^naking  as  practice  by  tbe  wife  and  mother 
in  the  home,  and  alao  for  some  specialised  forms  as  practiced  by 
household  employees,  housekeepers,  and  other  wage-earning 
assistants  to  the  bt»iemaker."(43) 

Vocational  homemaking  courses  appeal  to  the  following 
groups  of  pupils: 

1.  Girb  who  renuun  at  home. 

2.  Women  who  expect  to  marry. 

3.  Mothers  and  housewives. 

4.  Young  women  preparing  to  be  specialists  in  tbe  manage- 
ment of  institutions,  hospitals,  etc. 

5.  Paid  employees  of  the  household. 

It  b  probable  that  from  60  to  80  per  cent  d  all  wwnen  even- 
tually become  home-makers.  Tbousands  of  wwnen  fran  16  to 
25  years  of  age  spend  years  in  wage-earning  pursuits,  after  which 
tbey  tatter  into  home-making  as  a  career  to  be  followed  for  many 
yeais  or  for  life.  Household  arts  as  described  above  evidentJy 
can  be  made  a  valuable  feature  of  the  general  education  of  all 
^ris.  Vocational  education  for  hMue-^naking  aims  to  produce 
f<Hms  of  power  for  the  wife  and  mother  li\'ing  under  normal 
family  relations  as  well  as  for  trained  workers  in  bcHnes  and  insti- 
tutions. Vocational  bome-making  courses  should  not  be  limited 
to  home-makers,  pn^essional  housekeepers,  or  maids  whose 
work  may  be  <ae  or  more  phases  of  home-making.  In  order 
to  avoid  ooofusion,  however,  a  disttoction  should  he  "■•■"♦^■'"qi 
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between  those  who  are  trade-workers  during  the  day,  and  those 
who  are  home-makers.  All  girls  and  women  who  desire  instruc- 
tion in  the  activities  of  the  home  should  be  offered  somewhere 
opportunity  to  take  modem  home-makimg  courses.(12) 

(b)  The  phases  of  home-making.  Analysis  of  home  functions 
as  they  may  be  shared  by  mother  and  father  is  a  useful  kind 
of  study.  Other  analyses  have  been  written  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  vocational  home-making  courses  to  be  offered. 
Memoranda  for  such  couraes  may  be  obtained  from  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  U,  8.  Department  of  Labor,  from  the  U.  8. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  from  the  National  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  In  the  following  out- 
lines the  items  named  admit  of  many  subdivisions  but  even  in 
abbreviated  form  exhibit  the  wide  scope  of  organized  courses 
for  vocational  home-making. 

LIST  OF  VOCATIONAL  HOME-^MAKING  COURSES 

1.  Foods:  Purchase  and  care  of  foods.  Preparation  of  three  home 
meals.  Serving  of  meals.  Preparation  of  the  school  or  the  dinner  pail 
luncheon.  Food  for  infants,  growing  children,  and  ^ed  people.  Nu- 
tritive value  of  foods.  Invalid  cookery.  Use  of  meat  Biibstifciites  and 
left-overs.  Canning  and  preserving.  Plannii^  of  menus.  Special 
courses  in  types  of  foods  as  meats,  bread,  vegetables,  salads,  desserts, 
and  the  Uke.    Use  of  the  fireleas  cooker.    Pure  food  legislation. 

2.  Care  of  the  House:  Simple  methods  of  cleaning  wood,  metal,  china, 
glass.  Use  of  disinfectants,  deodorants,  and  exterminators.  Cleansing 
of  pipes,  traps,  drains.  Care  of  refrigerator.  Cleanii^  the  cellar. 
Cleaning  furnished  rooms.    Labor  saving  devices  and  equipment. 

3.  Health:  Personal  hygiene.  Care  of  infants  and  children.  Home- 
nursing.  First  aid  to  the  injured.  Food  and  clothing  in  their  relation 
to  health.    Municipal  health  regulations. 

4.  Clothing:  How  to  choose  underwear, — what  to  buy, — ^what  not  to 
buy.  Purchase  of  ready  to  wear  clothing.  Making  of  infants'  and  chil- 
dren's clothing.  Making  of  shirt  waists,  skirts,  and  house  dresses. 
Use  of  commercial  patterns  for  garment  making  and  dressmaking. 
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Mending  and  remodeling.  Renovatii^  and  cleansing  of  clothing. 
Laundering.  Millinery, — renovating  and  remaking  hats, — making 
and  trimming  hate. 

5.  Hoiue  Planning  and  Htmaehold  Decor^ion:  Arrangement  of  the 
hoiue  for  comfort  and  efficiency.  Arrangement  of  a  convenient  kitcb^t. 
Selection  and  arrangement  of  furniture  for  the  living  room,  dining 
rocnn,  and  bed  rooms  with  reference  to  comfort  and  attractiveness  and 
to  economy  of  time  in  its  care.  Draperies.  Wall  finishes.  Floor  cover- 
ingB  and  finishes.    Renovation  of  household  furnishing. 

6.  Budget:  T^e  budget, — personal  expenses.  The  family  budget. 
How  to  plan  and  keep  expenditures  within  the  household  budget. 
Household  accounting.   Teaching  children  the  value  and  use  of  money. 

7.  Househcid  Management.  Scheduling  the  woric  of  the  household. 
Dtvision  of  labor  and  directing  others, — the  children  of  the  family  who 
must  learn  to  work  and  to  take  responsibility.  Directing  household 
employees.    Short  cuts  to  be  used  in  the  household  work.     (ibid). 

(c)  PariAime  courses  for  housewives.  While  it  is  underaiable 
to  coounercialize  the  household,  many  housewives  desire  to 
COTnpete  with  industry  in  the  sense  that  they  wish  to  produce 
dresses  or  clothing  of  as  good  style  as  and  by  efficient  methods 
ctHaparing  favorably  with  those  of  the  tailor  or  store.  Millinery 
made  at  home  must  also  compete  with  trade  standards.  Much 
has  been  learned  of  value  to  the  housekeeper  frwn  the  experience 
of  efficiency  methods  in  laundries,  in  tea  room  and  cafeteria 
service,  and  in  the  business  of  budget-making. 

Part-time  courses  for  housewives  should  be  unit-couises.  The 
experience  of  Massachusetts  shows  tliat  in  the  classes  for  house- 
wives, attendance  for  a  school  year  of  twenty  weeks  is  un- 
cert»n,  and  that  the  mortality  of  such  classes  is  great.(30) 
Miss  Murtland  has  explained  how  part-time  courses  chiefiy  in 
the  day  time,  may  reach  three  well  defined  groups:  (1)  the 
girls  who  remain  in  the  home  and  assist  in  the  household  duties — - 
girls  who  do  not  become  wagen^amers  outade  of  the  home;  (2) 
iprls  who  become  wage-owners  and  are  removed  fnuu  any  but 
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incidental  participation  in  household  worlf:,  which  under  right 
conditions  furnishes  the  best  kind  of  training;  and  (3)  women 
eng^ed  as  home-makers — ^the  wives  and  mothers.  (34) 

Industrial  and   Trade-Extension  Schools   fob  Women 

(a)  AU-day  trades  ackod  for  girls.  Vocational  industrial 
courses  for  girls  may  be  conducted  as  departments  in  high 
schools,  or  in  a  separate  girls'  school.  The  Manhattan  Trades 
School  for  Girls  in  New  York  City  has  been  foremost  of  the  type 
of  school  that  trains  girls  to  be  self-supporting  a^  quickly  as 
possible.  For  our  present  purpose  it  sufBees  to  call  attention 
to  it  as  one  concrete  example  of  schools  such  as  the  Boston 
Trades  School  for  Girls,  the  Worcester  Trades  School  for  Girls, 
the  Hirsch  School,  etc.  It  was  originally  started  as  a  philan- 
thropic Institution  but  has  been  taken  over  by  the  New  York 
City  school  system.  Any  girl  between  the  a^s  of  14  and  17 
who  desires  trade  education  may  be  admitted  upon  graduation 
from  a  grammar  school  or  upon  ejtamination  by  the  principal, 
and  upon  specific  i-ecommendation  of  the  head  of  the  school 
last  attended.  The  courses  are  practically  all  short-time  or 
unit  courses.  The  popularity  of  the  school  has  caused  recently 
an  excess  of  applications  far  in  advance  of  the  capacity  of  the 
school.  The  report  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1916  shows 
these  data: 

Average  enrollment 722  girls 

Average  attendance 632 

Girls  in  difTerent  departments  t 

Dreaemaking 491 

Millinery,  lamp  shades  and  fancy  feather  making 70 

Sample  mounting  and  French  novelties 54 

Garment  operating 65 

Straw  hat  operating 19 

Embroidery  operating 18 

Kid  glove  operating S 
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The  Manhattan  Scl)ool  offers  all-day  courses,  trade-extenaon, 
and  part-time  courses,  and  also  evening  seasons  in  drafting 
and  pattern  cutting,  waist  and  skirt  draping,  straw  hat  oper- 
ating, garment  operating,  operating  on  hemstitching  machines, 
on  embroidery  machines,  and  on  scalloping  and  tucking  ma- 
chines, etc.  (28) 

(b)  InfortruUion  Needed.  In  the  establishment  of  vocational 
industrial  courses  for  ^Is  and  women,  more  than  usual  care  is 
demanded.  Adequate  preliminary  information  coQceming  the 
nature  of  the  occupations  to  be  articulated  with  the  school  is 
needed.  C  A.  Prosser  in  connection  with  the  Worcester  study 
preparatory  to  a  trade  school  for  prls,  emphasized  the  value  of 
information  of  these  kinds:  (1)  Concerning  the  great  army  of 
yoimg  ^rls  who  go  out  to  employment  as  soon  as  they  have 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  com.puIsory  law;  (2)  the  number 
of  girls  and  women  who  are  employed  in  undesirable  industries; 
(3)  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  advancement  and  better  wage 
earning  which  confronts  the  average  female  wage  worker;  (4)  the 
low  intellectual  status  and  ideals  of  the  typical  factory  giii;  (5) 
the  kinds  of  industries  which  retarded  and  backward  girl  pupils 
enter;  (6)  the  instability  of  female  as  well  as  male  workere  in 
many  industries;  (7)  the  fluctuating  character  of  their  employ- 
ment; and  (8)  the  low  wage  which  most  of  them  are  able  to  earn. 

(c)  Trade-extension  courses.  The  Report  on  Vocational  Sec- 
ondary Education  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  the  Natitmal 
Education  Association  contains  this  definition:  "The  extenaon 
evening  vocational  school  is  a  school  in  which  a  yoimg  person 
already  employed  in  some  occupation  receives,  during  evening 
hours,  vocational  education  in  subjects  closely  correlated  with 
the  work  which  he  follows  durii^  the  day,  and  calculated  to 
assist  him  toward  greater  efficiency  or  more  advanced  work  in 
that  calling."(43) 

Exten^on  trade  teaching  is  designed  to  give  a  worker  already 
employed  more  and  more  skill  and  knowledge  relatad  to  his 
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or  her  vocation,  and  thus  to  facilitate  promotion.  Low  wages 
are  in  part  due  to  low  skill  and  inefficiency.  It  is  not  enough 
to  give  a  young  worker  compelled  to  enter  industry  a  good 
start;  to  supplement  early  training  and  to  facilitate  progress 
is  a  worthy  object.  Doubtless  long  after  the  World  War  we 
will  encounter  the  problem  of  assimilating  thousands  of  im- 
trained  women  who  will  enter  this  country  to  compete  with  our 
present  women  workers.  The  necessity  of  meeting  this  com- 
petition is  an  added  incentive  to  multiply  our  trade  extension 
classes  for  women.  Such  classes  will  help  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  groups:  (1)  Untrained  and  unskilled  workers,  e.  g.,  errand 
girls,  sewers  on  hooks  and  eyes,  girls  who  run  ribbons  in  gar- 
ments, helpers  in  various  factories.  There  are  many  capable 
women  who  have  entered  industry  without  any  vocational 
preparation.  (2)  Workers  who  already  have  had  training  in  a 
vocational  school.  Graduates  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  for 
Girls  and  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  often  have  returned 
for  evening  trade-extension  courses. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion which  issued  a  helpful  bulletin  of  practical  directions  for 
the  conduct  of  trade  extension  courses  for  girb  and  women, 
advised  as  follows: 

Trade-extension  courses  should  be  given  tor  all  occupations  in  which 
numbers  of  girls  and  women  commonly  find  employment.  The  courses 
may  be  grouped  as  follows  into  (A)  those  which  deal  with  the  practice 
and  technic  of  the  trade;  and  (B)  those  which  deal  with  related  knowl- 
edge. 

A,  Courses  in  Ike  practice  and  technic  of  the  trade  aJundd  include: 
I.  Custom  Sewing  Trades:  Dressmaking.  Children's  clothing.  Drap- 
ing. Drafting,  cutting,  and  fittii^.  Designing  for  trimmings.  Cos- 
tume design.  Lingerie.  2.  Millinery:  Preparing  and  making.  Trim- 
ming and  copying.  Designing.  3.  Factory  Garment  Makit^:  Muslin 
underwear.  Cotton  dresses  and  waists.  Silk  and  chiffon  dresses  and 
waists.    Special  machine  operating  such  as:  Buttonholing,  Scallopii^, 
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Hemstitching,  Tucking,  Eint»oidering.  4.  Stnw-6cwing.  5.  Coiset- 
making.  6.  Glove-maLii^  7.  Cookery.  Cooking  for  hinch  rocm, 
tea  room,  or  cafeteria.  Fancy  cookery  for  food  shops.  Catering  for 
qieciat  ficcaaioDs.  Preserving  and  canning.  Dietetics  and  sick  nxan 
cookery — a  trade-extension  course  for  nuraes.  IVindamentab  (tf  cook- 
ery. 8.  Table  service  and  waitress  work.  9.  Care  <rf  the  Home  and 
the  House.    House  wifery.    Cleaning  processes.    10.  lAuodry  work. 

B.  Cotmet  deaHag  mlh  rehUd  knowUdge  demgried  lo  supptement 
courses  in  practice  and  leehme  of  the  trade  ihould  indude:  1.  Arith- 
metic rehited  to  ttie  daily  occupation.  This,  in  some  instances,  is 
ordinary  busness  aritiunetic;  in  others,  it  is  the  applicaticHi  of  ariUi- 
metjc  to  special  trade  prohlans.  2.  Science  as  related  to  tJie  trade. 
3.  Art  as  related  to  the  trade.  4.  Spelling  and  busirieBS  English.  5. 
Textiles  as  related  to  specific  occupations.  Hese  courses  may  again 
be  subdivided  to  meet  the  needs  and  aims  of  particular  groups  of 
IwpilB.(12). 

Applications  of  the  Sioth-Hughes  Act 

(a)  No  sex  distinetimig.  In  the  text  of  the  Smitb-Hugbes  Act 
no  rrference  was  made  to  aex.  The  privileges  extended  in  agri- 
culture and  in  trade  and  in  industrial  education  apply  in  prin- 
ciple equally  to  males  and  to  females.  Special  reference,  how- 
ever, was  made  in  the  text  of  the  Act,  although  not  in  the  Title, 
to  bome  economics,  a  field  that  is  almost  entirely  woman's. 

(b)  Half-time  inetrwiion  for  practical  work.  Section  11  of  the 
Act  provided  as  follows: 

"...  That  such  schools  or  classes  givii^  instruction  to  persons 
who  have  not  entered  upon  employment  shall  require  that  at  least 
half  of  the  time  of  such  instruction  be  given  to  [tactical  work  on  a  use- 
ful or  productive  basis,  such  instructioo  to  extend  over  not  less  than 
nine  months  per  year  and  not  less  than  thirty  hours  per  week."  (Sec. 
11.) 

"...  That  for  cities  and  towns  of  leas  than  25,000  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  preceding  Unit«d  States  census,  the  State  board, 
with  the  approval  <^  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
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may  modiry  the  conditions  as  to  the  length  of  course  and  hours  of  in- 
struction per  week  for  schools  and  classes  givii^  instraction  to  those 
who  have  not  entered  upon  employment,  in  order  ia  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  such  cities  and  towns."    (Sec.  11.) 

(c)  Evening  schools  to  be  supphmenial.  The  important  Sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Act  also  provided: 

"...  That  evening  industrial  schools  shall  fix  the  age  of  16  years 
as  a  minimum  entrance  requirement  and  shall  confine  instruction  t« 
that  which  is  supplemental  to  the  daily  employment;  .  .  ." 

The  interpretations  of  the  Federal  Board  gave  broad  applies^ 
tion  to  these  provisions.  They  admit  to  evening  classes  both 
girls  and  women  in  industry  and  in  the  home.  E,  g,:  "The 
evening  school  instruction  must  be  given  to  those  whose  work 
is  such  that  the  skill  or  knowledge  taught  helps  the  worker  in 
her  present-day  employment  to  greater  efficiency,  better  wages, 
or  prcanotion.  This  will  admit  to  such  classes  those  who  are 
engaged  to  any  extent  or  in  any  way  in  the  performance  of 
household  duties." 

(d)  Interpretations  tentative.  The  Federal  Board  while  issuing 
during  ita  first  year  of  organization  a  "statement  of  policies" 
did  so  with  the  reservation  that  such  statement  was  "prelimi- 
nary and  tentative."  The  various  interpretations,  some  of 
which  we  have  cited  in  preceding  chapters,  will  be  of  some  his- 
torical interest  as  indicating  the  initial  tendencies  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Act,  whatever  may  be  subsequent  modifications. 
The  reader  should  consult  the  published  reports  of  the  Board 
for  detailed  and  later  statements  of  policies  and  interpretations. 

Other  Vocational  Education  op  Women 

Leake's  book.  Since  the  preceding  lines  were  written  the 
writer  has  seen  for  the  first  time  IJeake's  valuable  book  on  the 
vocational  educaUon  (tf  n<nnen.(24)    Leake's  practical  discus- 
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sion  of  education  for  the  home  and  of  women  in  industry  outside 
of  the  home,  at  present  renders  euperfluoua  a  more  extended 
presentation  in  these  pages  of  this  twofold  problem, 

Pr<^e8sional  tiainii^.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  our 
present  study  to  consider  the  question  of  the  professional  educa- 
tion of  women.  In  our  country,  in  gratifying  distinction  from 
Germany,  women  have  for  years  been  ^ven  widest  opportunity 
for  study  in  our  State  Univermties,  and  in  endowed  institutions. 
While  the  relative  numbers  of  women  ei^aged  in  law,  the  miiUH- 
tiy,  and  medicine  are  small,  the  numbers  are  increasing.  Other 
profesdons  are  being  taken  up  by  women,  with  the  enlai^ment 
of  social  needs  and  opportunity,  e.  g.,  ieacbing,  secretaryship, 
libratianship,  dietetics,  institutional  management,  authorship, 
Bocial  work,  nursing,  art,  muac,  research.  In  the  field  of  buy- 
ing and  selling, — commerce,  especially  in  the  department  store, 
women  are  finding  many  varieties  of  employment.  Vocational 
training  in  the  modem  department  store  is  an  interesting  topic 
to  which  we  refer  in  another  chapter. 

Hie  woman  over  forty.  What  shall  the  well-to-do  woman 
over  forty  who  has  reared  a  family  do?  What  shall  the  hard- 
worked  wage-earning  woman  over  forty  do,  when  the  incessant 
grind  of  nmchinery  or  of  typewriter,  or  of  teaching,  has  begun 
to  cause  deterioration  of  body  and  of  hope?  What  shall  the 
woman  over  forty  do,  who,  untrained  for  any  service,  suddenly 
finds  herself  forced  to  earn  a  livii^?  The  World  War  has  caused 
this  cry  to  rise  from  a  million  women  in  our  own  country  and 
abroad.  Indeed,  during  the  absence  of  the  soldiers  it  very 
quickly  arose  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of  women  over  forty. 
The  editor  of  a  metropolitan  daily  thus  illustrates  the  problem: 

When  she  was  a.  girl  she  was  given,  as  a  rule,  no  training  in  productiv- 
ity, but  she  could  earn  her  keep,  nevertheless,  as  a  salesgirl  or  in  a  fac- 
tory. She  married,  and  for  years  she  has  worked  hard,  but  still  with- 
out training.  Her  husband  ie  dead  or  incapacitated,  and  the  sons  she 
had  depended  on  have  enlisted.    Now,  helpless  out^e  a  house,  she 
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facee  want.  She  may  be  foreign  or  American,  from  any  one  of  a  hall 
dozen  different  strata  of  society,  gently  bred  or  used  to  scrubbing, 
but  she  has  the  one  common  characteristic— she  is  just  as  untrained  aa 
she  ever  was,  and  she  has  lost  the  great  asset  of  youth . 

All  the  talk  about  her  is  unconstructive.  One  constructive  sugjesh 
tion  has  been  made,  it  is  true,  many  times.  She  may  go  into  domestic 
service.  She  does  know  cleaning  and  cooking,  as  a  rule,  in  a  sort  of 
rough  family  fashion — sometimes  even  thoroughly.  But  hera  are  not 
the  traditions  of  domestic  Bervice  except  in  her  own  kitchen.  She  is 
not  used  to  the  feel  of  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  she  la  too  set  in 
her  wa3ra  to  be  malleable  by  a  mistress.  She  lacks  trigness  as  a  maid 
and  t«acbability  as  a  cook. 

Has  war  been  needed  to  teach  us  that  her  lack  of  training  has  been 
a  wicked  thing?  No  fault  of  hers;  tradition  has  been  against  her  there 
also.  But  why  should  a  woman  who  marries  be  regarded  as  having 
dropped  out  of  the  ranks?  You  see  the  result  in  college  women  as  well 
as  in  women  who  never  saw  the  inside  paneling  of  a  high  school  door. 
The  college  wife  petrifies  in  thousands  of  eases;  her  mind  gets  closed  to 
new  ideas,  and  her  power  to  acquire  even  information  leaves  her.  And 
so  the  country  loses  what  a  democracy  requires  above  all  things — 
plasticity  in  its  citizenship.  Her  husband  continues  for  many  years 
to  grow  in  possibilities;  he  is  capital  drawing  interest.  She  is  just  a 
note,  a  promise  to  pay  never  redeemed,  and  by  and  by  she  becomes 
outlawed  and  uncollectible. 

Every  daughter,  rich  or  poor,  from  now  on  ought  to  be  trained  if 
possible  before  marriage  and  taught  to  keep  on  at  her  training,  so  far  as 
circumstances  permit,  after  marriage.  We  shall  have  a  world  safe  for 
democracy  when  the  war  is  over,  but  not  safe  for  the  uneducated.  The 
international  economic  struggle  is  not  goii^  to  be  child's  play  or  un- 
directed mass-inertia.  A  propaganda  of  education  for  the  married 
woman  is  needed,  and  meanwhile  a  clear  recognition  of  our  tremendous 
economic  error,  and  community  and  governmental  action  to  repair 
it  as  best  we  may.{47) 

If  tbey  who  ignored,  a  generation  ago,  the  demands  for  ade- 
quate vocational  education  as  a  phase  of  public  education,  had 
opened  their  eyes  and  ears,  or  bad  abandoned  the  fetich  of 
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isolated  aims  of  "culture,"  or  "utility,"  or  "discipline,"  or 
"knowledge,"  etc.,  and  general  bookishness  in  the  education 
of  girls  and  of  boys,  without  aa  ultimate,  higher  aim,  our  democ- 
racy would  have  been  better  prepared  for  the  pursuits  of  peace 
and  for  the  imperative,  practical  demands  of  a  war  for  world 
liberty.  The  helplessness  of  some  wtanen  to  meet  without 
injury  the  le^timate  demands  of  the  home  and  of  industry,  is 
perhaps  no  greater  than  that  of  our  milUons  of  men  who  have 
existed  only  by  crude  or  semi-skilled  labor  in  a  land  whose 
resources  challenge  intelligence  and  skill,  and  where  the  rewards 
of  intelligent  labor  are  greater  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Chivaliic  regard.  It  is  claimed  that  the  entrance  of  a  woman 
into  business  tends  to  dissipate  something  desirable  in  her  at- 
tractive qualities  of  womanhood.  In  many  instances  this  has 
been  sadly  true.  However,  the  effort  in  itself  to  earn  an  honest 
living  is  promotive  of  strength  and  beauty  of  character — quali- 
ties demonstrable  in  hardworkli^  women.  The  daily  attitude  of 
boys  and  men  is  an  educative  factor  for  good  or  bad  in  women- 
workers.  One  thing  needed  is  for  boys  and  men  in  business  and 
industry  to  cherish  and  practice  a  httle  of  that  old  sentiment 
called  chivalry.  Competition,  efficiency,  often  must  ignore  sex 
differences  and  particularly  superficial  sentiment.  But  there 
is  a  sentiment  deep  and  indispensable,  the  feeling  that  leads  to 
the  protection  and  gentle  treatment  of  mother,  sister,  wife — and 
all  women.  When  men  or  women,  including  niisanthropes  and 
the  unsexed,  lose  or  scorn  this  best  heritage  of  chivalry,  life 
becomes  not  practical  but  brutal. 

SUUUART 

In  the  present  chapter  we  have  arranged  our  discussion  under 
six  topics: 

1.  Underlying  or  general  principles  of  the  practical  education  of 
women  are  derived  from  the  facts  of  sex  differences,  the 
relatively  early  maturity  of  girls,  the  question  of  intellec- 
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tual  and  physical  equality  in  distinction  from  the  matter  of 
difference  in  the  sexes,  the  inadequacy  of  some  ill-adjusted 
curricula  and  schools  for  the  needs  of  women,  and  the  fact 
that  women  although  not  ei^aged  in  a  very  wide  range  of 
industrial  and  commercial  occupations  like  men,  as  a  rule 
present  a  more  difficult  problem  of  vocational  education 
than  do  men,  namely,  preparation  both  for  wage-earning 
occupation  and  also  for  home-making. 

2.  Household  arts  education,  a  bulwark  of  the  home,  should  be 

made  a  large  factor  in  the  education  of  all  women,  what- 
ever their  station  or  occupation  in  life.  It  is  offered  ap- 
propriately in  elementary,  secondary,  day  and  night  schools 
as  a  vital  element  in  the  program  of  universal  education. 

3.  Vocational  home-making  courses  are  not  so  clearly  distinct 

from  household  arts  education  as  is  vocational  industrial 
or  trade  education  from  industrial  arts.  They  appeal 
to  women  who  expect  to  marry,  girls  who  remain  at 
home,  housewives,  and  also  to  paid  employees  and  special- 
ists in  the  management  of  institutions. 

4.  Girls  and  women  in  business  may  increase  their  occupational 

skill  and  their  wages  by  attendance  upon  appropriate 
trade-extension  courses,  and  prospective  female  workers  in 
industry  profitably  may  attend  all-day  trade  schools,  as  in 
Worcester  or  New  York. 

5.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act  opened  to  girls  and  women  all  of  the 

privileges  offered  to  boys  and  men  in  the  matter  of  agri- 
culture, trade,  industrial,  and  commercial  education,  and 
in  addition  opened  new  avenues  of  cooperation  and  fi- 
nancial support  in  the  field  of  home  economics. 

6.  Contemporary  literature  attests  the  vigorous  effort  to  im- 

prove opportunities  for  the  vocational  education  of 
woman — a  movement  mightily  stimulated  by  the  remark- 
able activities  of  women  during  the  World  War.  New 
problems  appear  such  as,  how  can  occupational  provision 
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be  Dtade  for  the  self-supporting  woman  over  forty? 
How  can  we  perpetuate  the  best  of  that  sentiment  known 
as  true  chivalry,  in  order  to  preserve  industrial  cwnpeti- 
tioa  between  the  sexes  and  society  from  brutalizing  ten- 
dencies involved  in  over-pressure  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial efficiency? 

The  preceding  pages  of  this  book  have  disclosed  more 
unsolved  problems  than  definite  solutions  for  educational 
and  industrial  troubles.  Given  a  knowledge  of  the  nature, 
signtiicance,  and  number  of  the  questions — social,  educa- 
tional, and  occupational,  such  as  we  have  endeavored  to 
present  so  far,  and  in  their  philosophical  and  historical  per- 
spective, the  student,  perhaps  entering  for  the  first  time 
upon  an  attack  upon  actual,  local  difficulties  in  organising 
and  conducting  vocational  education,  needs  to  learn  about 
one  other  vastly  important  problem.  This  problem  con- 
cerns the  best  general  mode  of  attack,  or  of  study,  in  order 
to  save  time,  effort,  and  money  in  meeting  the  incessant 
demands  for  mutual  adjustments  between  industry  and 
education.  A  man  armed  with  such  a  method  and  con- 
fronting difficult  situations  with  an  open,  vigorous  mind  is 
more  valuable  to  the  schools  and  to  industry  in  the  loi^ 
run  than  a  man  with  a  favorite  remedy,  a  fad,  or  a  dog- 
matic formula.  The  next  chapter  will  present  a  vital,  gen- 
eral procedure  in  attacking  difficulties  of  adjustment  be- 
tween the  school,  industry,  and  society  as  a  whole. 


1.  Eiiplain  the  two-fold  nature  of  the  general  problem  of  the 

education  of  woman. 

2.  Observing  distinctions  between  the  literatures  of  opinion 

and  of  experiment,  we  observe  what  concludons  regard- 
ing sex  differences  in  capacity  for  work?  [See  Holling- 
worth.] 
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3.  What  do  you  think  of  Havelock  Ellis'  conclusions  r^arding 

"ecjuahty"  of  the  aexes? 

4.  Usii^  Baldwin's  or  Boaz'  tables,  study  diEEerences  ia  curves 

of  growth  in  weight  and  in  height  of  boys  and  of  girls. 

5.  Show  that  true  intellectuaUty  may  embrace  knowledge  and 

skill  in  home-making. 

6.  Describe  at  least  seven  funetionsof  the  trained  home-maker. 

7.  Why  nught  some  married  women  or  widows  with  sufficient 

technical  training  in  home  economics,  make  ideal  teachers 
of  the  subject? 

8.  Draw  up  an  analyus  of  functions  for  practical  participation 

by  men  in  homfi-making. 

9.  Distinguish  between  vocational  home-making  courses  and 

household  arts  courses.  Is  the  distinction  one  of  intrinsic 
difference,  or  of  expediency? 

10.  Study  in  a  small  school  system  all  teaching  in  home  econom- 

ics, beginning  with  the  lowest  grades.  Observe  any  unnec- 
essary duplications,  omissions,  additions.  Study  labora- 
tories, class  rooms,  equipment,  practice  cottages  or 
apartments;  dispodtionof  products;  methods  of  instruc- 
tion; salaries  of  teachers  and  supervisors;  training  of 
teachers  both  m  theory  and  in  practice;  prc^rams  and 
courses  of  study;  unit  courses;  part-time,  evening,  and 
all  day  schools;  supervision  of  work;  general  and  spe- 
cific aims. 

11.  Ascertain  from  local  Association  of  Commerce,  or  State  De- 

partment of  Labor,  or  from  other  sources,  the  numbers 
of  women  and  girls  employed  in  each  of  the  great  occupa- 
tional groups  in  your  town  or  county.  Reduce  to  per- 
centEiges  and  compare  with  Census  figures  for  (a)  State 
and  (b)  the  United  States. 

12.  From  standpoints  of  value  to  community  and  to  health  and 

progress  of  individuals,  what  are  the  most  promising  occu- 
pations for  women  in  your  community  and  State? 
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13.  How  may  we  coordinate  household  ajis  educatkui  more 

eftectively  with  actual  home  activities  of  pupils?  Study 
a  project  system. 

14.  At  what  age  of  the  pupil  is  it  practicable  to  begin  the  system- 

atic vocational  home-making  course  ? 

15.  Where  girls  must  live  in  a  dormitory,  how  can  educational 

values  be  obtained  best  from  practical  work  in  house- 
keeping? 

16.  Enumerate  the  special  problems  of  trade-extensioa  even- 

ing courses  for  women  in  your  city. 

17.  How  can  we  interest  girls  from  14  to  21  years  of  age,  who 

will  be  wage-earners  in  industries  not  relating  to  the 
home,  in  vocational  home-making  courses? 

18.  A  young  woman  gifted  with  a  ready  memory  during  her 

college  career  drifted  into  household  economics  and 
graduated.  She  taught  school  a  short  time,  and  after- 
wards she  took  graduate  courses  in  univerdties  and 
finally  won  a  doctorate,  her  thesis  being  lately  a  review 
and  compilation  of  library  and  questiotmaire  materials,  or 
of  what  others  had  written  about  household  economics. 
Later,  through  the  influence  of  friends,  she  was  elected 
professor  of  household  economics  in  a  collie  or  university. 
Never  in  her  life  had  she  fancied  the  making  of  a  dress, 
the  cooking  of  meals,  the  business  management  of  a  large 
home,  or  had  much  to  do  with  children  outside  of  her 
classroom.  In  her  heart,  she  would  have  preferred 
happy  marriage  above  all  things,  but  for  some  reason  men 
were  not  interested  in  her.  Review  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  woman's  preparation,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  her  students,  the  institution  employing  her,  and 
the  state.  Portray  the  ideal  teacher  and  leader  in  home 
economics. 

19.  A  college  student  who  had  vacillated  between  household 

economics  and  literary  courses,  finally  becoming  a  dabbler 
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in  philosophy,  and  who  dearly  loved  to  be  called  a  "radi- 
cal," was  asked  if  she  was  still  studyii^  home  economics. 
She  said  emphatically, — "No."  When  asked  further 
what  she  was  following,  she  replied  seriously:  "Oh,  juat 
■plain  intellectualiiy !"  Discuss  this  type  of  attitude,  and 
explain  the  probable  causes  thereof  if  you  can.  Or  de- 
scribe a  case  if  you  know  of  similar  instances. 
20.  Show  how  home  economics  education,  in  the  sense  of  prep- 
aration for  the  best  kind  of  home-making,  can  be  a 
powerful  instrument  in  the  perpetuation  of  American 
Democracy. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

USES  OF  RESEARCH  FOR  EDUCATION  AND 
INDUSTRY 

Meaningi  and  Values  of  Research;  Scientific  method  better  than  debab:' 
besetting  errors;  kinds  o(  studies;  making  research  practical. 

Industrial  Research:  Technical  studies;  seeking  efficiency;  selecting  pro- 
motional material;  tenure  and  fear;  trade  tests;  making  trade  tests;  oral 
tests;  picture  teats;  performance  tests;  classification  of  men;  intelligence  as  a 
factor;  occupational  analyses;  army  specifications;  English  Ministry  of 
Idbaur;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  other  industrial  researches. 

Educational  Research:  Kinds  of  studies;  survey  movement;  bureaus  of 
educational  research;  varieties  of  aims;  establishing  industrial  schools. 

The  Vocational -Educational  Survey:  Elements  of  survey;  steps  in  a  com- 
plete vocational-educational  survey— (1)  prelimiimry  study  of  community 
background,  (2)  study  of  existing  industries  and  occupations,  (3)  study 
of  existing  schools,  (4)  summary  and  constructive  plan;  final  activities; 
cautious  inductions;  t^  two-fold  conclusion. 

Summary.    Problems.    Selected  References. 

MBANmas  AND  Values  of  Resbarch 
Scientific  method  better  than  debate.  Research  is  to  be 
credited  with  achievements  in  the  fields  of  chemistry,  physics, 
medicine,  and  invention.  Accumulative,  cooperative  efforts  at 
research  have  resulted  in  the  accelerated  progress  of  science 
during  the  past  fifty  years.  Only  when  wror^  ideas  and  aims 
have  prostituted  science,  when  high  technical  skill  is  united  to 
wrong  ideals,  does  human  welfare  fail  of  betterment  when  re- 
search advances.  Banishment  of  ignorance,  superstition,  dis- 
ease, pain,  and  fear;  control  of  fire,  heat,  and  electricity— these 
conquests  are  the  results  of  research.  Endowments,  founda- 
tions, universities,  government,  and  states  in  manifold  ways 
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have  supported  and  encour^ed  research.  Ite  b^umings  are 
more  remote  than  Socrates  and  the  end  of  its  enlai^ment  is 
not  in  sight.  It  is  strange  that  in  the  field  of  pedagc^y  men  have 
been  slow  to  rec<%nize  the  power  of  research.  We  have  beard 
much  of  education  as  preparation  for  life,  or  as  an  aspect  of  life, 
nevertheless  the  schools  actually  have  been  remote  from  life, 
and  pedagogues  in  many  instances  have  meager  vision  and 
httle  contact  with  life  beyond  the  sphere  cf  strictly  school  or 
university  activities.  The  greater  world  pulses  with  the  impetus 
that  has  come  from  research  affecting  industry,  hygiene,  eco- 
nomics. 

Agriculture,  trades,  industrial  operations  and  processes, 
commerce,  home  management,  and  domestic  science — undertak- 
ings of  general  import  for  wholesome  living,  present  unnumbered 
and  unanswered  questions  that  can  more  profitably  be  attacked 
by  the  truth-seeking  method  of  research  than  by  debate,  orator- 
ical tournaments,  or  philosophical  speculation.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  in  communities  given  wholly  to  these  latter  Mnds 
of  attack  upon  difficulties  of  education  to  insist  upon  a  laborious 
application  of  ^^tematic  observation,  experiment,  fact-gatbei^ 
ing,  and  cautious  deduction,  in  order  to  proceed  practically  to  the 
right  steps  in  the  introduction  of  industrial  education.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  present  chapter  it  will  suffice  to  indicate  the 
essentials  of  the  research  method,  typical  resulta  obtuned,  and 
some  frequently  encountered  problems  which  men  both  in  the 
schools  and  also  in  industry,  who  are  interested  in  educational 
reoi^nization,  might  analyze  by  the  principles  of  research. 
Finally,  we  shall  append  selected  references  bearing  upon  the 
subject. 

Besetting  errors.  Be^nners  in  educational  research  are 
prone  to  rely  upon  easy,  statistical  computations  or  upon  the  use 
of  questionnaires,  or  upon  compilations  of  the  thoughts  and 
writings  of  other  workers.  This  kind  of  thing  also  appeals  not 
infrequently  to  students  who  like  sedentary  work,  attention  to 
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clerical  details,  or  burrowing  in  libraries  for  second-hand  mate- 
rials. Experienced  investigators  have  learned  that  the  procedure 
in  studying  an  industry  and  its  contained  occupations  for  pur- 
poses of  education  is  a  distinct  undertaking  and  requires  pro- 
locked,  firsthand  experience  in  the  field.  It  demands  contact 
with  industry,  establishments,  plants,  and  workers.  A  standard- 
ized procedure  has  yet  to  be  developed.  It  is  questionable 
whether  there  will  ever  be  a  "standardized  procedure."  We 
need  men  and  women  trained  in  scientific  methods  and  imbued 
with  zeal  for  research  combined  with  courage  and  sanity,  who 
can  formulate  methods  of  study  suited  to  the  difficulty  and 
situation. 

With  regard  to  scientific  methods  in  general,  as  applicable 
in  any  field  of  research,  the  liability  of  an  observer  to  certain 
errors  and  fallacies  is  well  known.  For  example,  here  are  nine: 
(1)  Constant  errors  that  come  from  prejudice,  bias  of  the  ob- 
server; (2)  constant  errors  in  instruments  of  precision;  (3)  va- 
riable errors  in  observer  or  instrument;  (4)  errors  of  judgment, 
and  false  perceptions  or  illusions;  (5)  general  conclusions  from 
few  instances;  (6)  careless,  vague,  or  ambiguous  use  of  terras  and 
concepts;  (7)  mechanical  manipulation  of  or  literal  dependence 
upon  statistical  devices;  (8)  writing  "facts"  from  memory;  (9) 
clerical  and  arithmetical  errors. 

Training  in  scientific  method,  practice  in  the  solution  of 
difficult  problems,  adequate  financial  support,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  reports  with  attention  to  criticism,  and  work  based  upon 
character, — these  are  antidotes  to  defective  educational  studies 
made  in  the  name  of  research.  An  opportunity  exists  for  uni- 
versities to  provide  adequate  training  in  the  methods  of  educa- 
tional and  industrial  research.  Critics  assert  truly  enough  that 
some  of  the  recent  efforts  at  educational  research  are  of  doubts 
ful  scientific  validity.  Truly  crude,  also,  were  pioneer  efforts  in 
chemistry  (the  successor  of  alchemy)  and  in  astronomy  (the 
successor  of  astrol(^y).     Educational  and  industrial  research, 
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however,  has  prt^resaed  beyond  the  primitive  state.  The 
failure  of  enthusiastic  support  by  some  schoolmen  is  not  merely 
the  result  of  certain  weak  attempts,  but  it  may  be  due  also  to 
failure  of  critics  themselves  in  defining  and  evaluating  clearly 
the  nature  and  aims  of  scientific  research. 

Kinds  of  studies.  Research  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
merely  formal  study  of  ot^nized  knowledge.  In  general, 
research  is  penetration  to  the  frontier  of  knowledge  in  one  di- 
rection,—and  goii^  beyond.  Thereare,  however,  many  types  or 
phases  of  scientific  research,  and  contributions  or  reports  upon 
researches  may  concern  such  efforts  as  these:  (1)  A  new  dis- 
covery or  invention ;  (2)  disclosure  of  errors  in  existii^  doctrines; 
(3)  novel  application  of  an  established  principle;  (4)  verification 
of  an  accepted  belief;  (5)  description  of  a  new  case  under  an  old 
rule;  (G)  a  good  hypothesis. 

Making  research  practical.  Naturally  arises  the  question, 
"What  is  practical?"  Caution  is  needed  at  this  point,  both  by 
men  in  industry  and  by  school  men.  They  who  from  the  begin- 
ning demanded  the  practical,  harassed  researchers  in  chemistry, 
physics,  astronomy,  or  biology.  Abundantly  practical  have  been 
the  ultimate  results  of  a  score  of  pioneer  studies  which  were  of 
only  academic  interest  to  our  learned  ancestors,  and  even  un- 
heard of  by  contemporary  multitudes.  What  seems  purely 
academic,  theoretical,  or  even  vimonary  to  one  generation  or 
individual  may  be  of  demonstrable  utility  to  another.  To  prove 
this,  one  needs  only  to  trace  the  manufacture  and  present  eco- 
nomic significance  of  drugs,  pure  food-stuffs,  anesthetics,  dyes, 
metals;  or  of  dyamos,  motors,  telephones,  and  wireless,  all  elec- 
trical devices,  the  steam  ei^ne,  specialized  factory  machines, 
and  the  aeroplane;  or  of  modem  navigation;  or  of  medicine  and 
sui^ry,  as  well  as  of  scientific  agriculture.  Philosophers  easily 
show  the  impossibility  of  limiting  rigidly  the  concept,  practical. 
The  practical  in  education  is  as  difficult  to  define  as  it  is  in  chem- 
istry or  geology.    We  mean  by  it  generally  something  that  is  of 
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immediate  uae  in  our  mutual  betterment.  The  idea  of  the  prac- 
tical can  easily  be  degraded  to  that  of  expediency,  or  to  sub- 
serviency to  stronger  power  for  selfish  ends.  Research  about 
occupations  and  about  certain  school  problems  can  be  of  great 
practical  use  to  boards,  superintendents,  and  the  people  in  their 
effort  to  relate  industry  and  education. 

Industrial  Research 

Technical  studies.  Chemists  and  physicists  as  well  as 
engineers  have  transformed  the  world  through  the  application 
of  scientific  methods  of  attack  in  mastering  Nature,  Industrial 
processes,  transportation  systems  for  water,  land,  or  air,  soil 
fertilization,  drugs  and  chemicals,  labor  saving  machines,  in- 
ventions,— the  steam  and  the  gasoline  engines,  the  telephone, 
the  wireless,  the  typewriter,  the  dictaphone,  paper,  and  the 
modem  printing  press,  are  in  most  instances  the  fruitage  of  tech- 
nical studies  by  many  workers.  The  history  of  applied  science 
is  a  lengthy  one  more  significant  than  the  description  of  wars. 
It  is  not,  however,  within  the  scope  of  these  pages  to  develop  the 
theme. 

Seeking  efficiency.  The  essential  meaning  of  the  word 
efficiency  is  the  power  to  produce  desired  results,  but  to-day  the 
term  is  used  in  different  senses.  The  engineer  measures  the 
efficiency  of  an  ei^ne  in  transforming  the  potential  energy  of 
coal  into  kinetic  energy.  Factory  employers  strive  for  efficiency 
in  employees, — but  with  various  methods  and  aims.  School 
superintendents  are  now  scoring  teachers  by  means  of  alleged 
efficiency-scales, 

A  labor  leader  said  on  one  occasion  within  the  hearing  of 
the  writer: 

"There  are  too  many  'Smart  Alecka'  calling  themselves  efficiency 
experts  going  about  pretending  to  do  wonders.  They  aseertaiti  the 
maximum  out-put  of  a  worker,  and  they  devise  schemes  to  keep  him 
under  pressure  to  muntain  this  mAximum  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
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employer.  The  health,  develojHnent,  and  happiness  of  the  employee 
is  sacrificed  to  the  ideal  of '  efficiency'  which  means  in  the  long  run  more 
work  and  more  production  from  the  employee  and  lower  costs  ami  more 
profits  to  the  employer."  The  basis  of  truth  in  this  heated  statement 
exists  in  undue  speeding-up,  highly  specialized  piece-work,  harsh  cost- 
record  systems,  disregard  of  safety  and  comfort  of  workers — conditions 
not  hard  to  find  in  individual  establishments  in  practically  every  manu- 
facturing state.  The  trend  of  legislation,  factory  inspection,  and  the 
humane  spirit  of  codperation  which  also  exist  in  many  other  estab- 
tishmenta  is  opposing  this  type  of  efficiency.  Extortion  of  strength 
and  life  from  factory  workers,  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  under 
the  guise  of  "efficiency  "  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  practice  of  a  retailer 
described  by  Mr.  Famham(5) .  Says  he : "  A  friend  of  mine  once  worked 
for  a  grocer  who  kept  what  he  called  a  'boob  register.'  The  volume 
which  had  earned  itaelf  this  dignified  pseudonym  hung  by  a  string 
behind  the  counter  and  contained  the  names  of  those  women  who  ex- 
perience had  taught  the  proprietor  neither  counted  the  eggs  nor 
we^ed  the  sugar,  A  special  clerk  known  as  'the  swindler' — as  my 
friend  declared  by  all  that  was  holy — ^waited  on  these  women  and  sys- 
tematically short-weighted  them,  so  that  the  thrifty  proprietor  in  a 
measure  recouped  himself  for  the  losses  occasioned  by  such  other 
customers  as  found  it  cheaper  to  flit  than  to  pay  rent." 

Valid  uses  for  the  true  efficiency-expert  abound.  Students  in 
vocational  schools  should  be  nmde  familiar  with  these  uses. 
Enormous  is  the  waste  of  both  physical  and  human  materials 
through  the  lack  of  efficiency  in  some  industries.  Here  are 
typical  problems  for  the  man  who  seeks  efficiency  in  an  industry: 

How  may  waste  and  by-products  be  salvaged? 

How  may  materials  be  made  qiiickly  accessible  and  how  may  used 
stock  be  replaced? 

How  may  profitless  competition  be  eliminated? 

How  may  time-killing  activities  be  avoided? 

Due  authorization  of  purchases,  quick  delivery,  economy  in  clerical 
help  and  in  postage,  avoidance  of  credit-risks— all  these  are  topics  for 
efficiency-study. 
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Cost-record  keeping  in  order  to  predetermine  costs,  is  a  work  de- 
manding intelligence  and  skill. 

Increasing  the  good-will,  and  lessening  the  turn-over  of  labor  are 
related  and  complicated  problems. 

Sheeting  promottonal-materiol.  The  channels  through 
which  money  goes  out  of  rather  than  into  an  establishment  are 
these:  for  plant  and  materials,  for  advertiaii^,  and  for  salaries 
and  wages  of  officials  and  employees.  Plants  are  erected  and 
materials  are  pmi^hased  upon  the  bases  of  minute  specifications. 
The  efficacy  of  advertising  devices  is  often  checked  up  carefully. 
But  methods  are  relatively  crude  in  the  matter  of  selection  of 
employees. 

Employment  managers  supposedly  skilled  were  asked  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  prospective  values  of  thirty  applicants  for 
portions  after  personal  contact  with  the  applicants.  Their 
judgments  showed  serious  contradictions  in  ratings.  Bosses 
who  had  known  the  same  employees  for  years  were  asked  to  rate 
the  employees.  Here  again  was  found  the  uncertainty  of  sub- 
jective tests  in  judging  men.  Scott  tells  of  one  firm  eng^ng  a 
thousand  salesmen  by  the  employment  manager  method.  Of 
a  thousand  engaged  but  fifteen  per  cent  remain  with  the  firm  as 
long  as  one  year. 

Difficulties  in  selecting  promotional  material  are  being  at- 
tacked by  the  research  method.  Tests  are  being  devised  which 
candidates  for  a  position  may  take,  and  the  scores  made  upon 
these  tests  are  checked  with  the  subsequent  careers  of  the  em- 
ployee in  business.  Thus  through  the  efforts  of  Scott,  Bii^ham, 
Whipple,  Thomdike,  and  others  to  devise  tests  there  is  prcmiise 
of  a  useful  system  to  eliminate  some  of  the  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment which  comes  from  the  employment  of  candidates  without 
capacity,  intelligence,  or  skills  suited  for  deugnated  positions. 
The  perfection  of  such  devices,  however,  is  a  matter  of  the 
future,  as  will  be  seen  more  cleariy  in  Chapter  XIII. 
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Tenure  and  fear.  Selection  of  employees  by  means  of 
"tests"  has  some  unfavorable  aspects.  No  formal  p^chologi- 
cal  or  trade  test  exists  which  measures  loyalty,  courage,patience, 
industry,  personal  appearance.  It  is  a  cold-blooded  procedure 
to  employ  men  and  women  mainly  upon  the  basis  of  a  statis- 
tician's score.  There  is  a  more  favorable  dde  to  the  question, 
however.  Tenure  of  position  to-day,  whether  in  shop,  office, 
school,  or  public  portion  largely  demands  a  measure  of  ^ear. 
The  slave-driver,  the  feudal  lord,  and  the  despot  have  lost  legal 
or  polite  standing — but  camouflaged  they  exist  and  flourish  here 
and  there  in  shop,  in  ofSce,  in  school,  and  in  public  life.  Can  the 
use  of  the  scientific  test  be  made  a  step  toward  security  of  tenure 
to  those  who  can  demonstrate  ability?  Will  it  afford  assurance 
of  promotion  to  the  young  man  or  woman  who  acquires  training 
and  exhibits  intelligence  and  skill?  Will  it  expose  the  incom- 
petent, the  parasite,  and  the  sycophant  who  block  the  path  of 
the  meritorious  sometimes  in  unfair  competition? 

Trade  tests.  During  the  recent  organization  of  the  Amer- 
ican Army  it  was  found  necessary  to  devise  quick  methods  of 
ascertaining  whether  men  who  claimed  to  be  proficient  in  trades 
were  really  experts,  journeymen,  apprentices,  or  tyros  in  the 
skills  claimed.  It  was  found  in  the  record  of  250,000  soldiers 
tmde-tested,  that  of  those  profcs^g  ability  in  certain  trades, 
30  per  cent  were  inexperienced,  40  per  cent  were  of  apprentice 
grade,  24  per  cent  were  journeymen,  and  6  per  cent  were  expert, 

MaMng  trade  tests.  The  construction  of  a  test  of  mechan- 
ical skin  and  knowledge  is  a  new  kind  of  research.  Testa  of 
course  will  vary  with  the  industry  and  occupation.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Classification  of  Personnel  in  the  Army  followed  eight 
steps  in  the  making  of  a  trade  test:(19) 

1.  Information  in  detail  about  the  trade  is  gathered  from 
labor  unions,  employers,  trade  schools,  trade  literature. 

2.  A  list  of  tentative  questions,  or  a  tentative  job,  embodying 
.ssential  features  of  the  trade  is  prepared. 
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3.  This  list  of  tentative  questions,  or  the  job,  is  tried  out  on  a 
few  tradesmen  of  different  trade  abilities. 

4.  The  list,  job  (or  test),  is  then  revised. 

5.  The  test,  as  now  revised,  is  tried  out  on  20  men  known  to 
be  experts,  20  men  known  to  be  journeymen,  20  apprentices,  and 
20  noptces  (intelligent  adults  not  trained  to  the  trade),  Toavoid 
localisms  tests  are  tried  out  in  different  cities,  Cleveland,  New- 
ark, Pittsburgh,  New  York. 

6.  Analyses  are  made  of  the  answers  to  the  questions,  or  of 
the  jobs,  made  by  the  80  men,  in  order  to  deterrtiine : 

In  which  questions,  or  features  of  the  job,  experts  do  better 
than  journeymen,  journeymen  better  than  apprentices,  appren- 
tices better  than  nomces. 

7.  The  completed  trade  teat  is  prepared  in  duplicate  seta, 
and  these  are  sent  to  various  stations  in  camps,  etc. 

8.  Pending  future  improvement  of  the  test,  information  ia 
gathered  from  the  camps  and  compiled. 

It  is  claimed  that  Army  trade  teats  can  be  given  by  any 
intelligent  man  properly  instructed;  they  require  no  elaborate 
equipment,  can  be  given  anywhere  and  in  a  short  time.  Exam- 
ples of  kinds  of  trade  tests  available  for  trade  schools  and  for  in- 
dustry are  such  as  these,  A,  B,  C;(13) 

(A)  Oral  tests.  Machinist  and  mechanic — general;  machinist- 
tool  maker;  ship  carpenter;  electrician-interior  wireman,  auto 
mechanic — magneto  and  ignition;  welder,  cutter — oxy-acety- 
lene  operator;  leather  worker— shoe  repairer,  cobbler;  boiler 
maker;  telephone  man — telephone  repairer,  switchboard;  sur- 
veyor— general ;  ete, 

(B)  Picture  tests.  Blackamith^horseshoer;  electrician — lead 
storage  battery;  leather  worker — harness  maker;  telegraphy 
and  wireless  operator;  machinist— -lathe  operator;  instrument 
maker  and  repairer  of  typewriters;  ete. 

(C)  Performance  tests.  Structural  steel  worker — erector; 
chauffeur — truck  driver;  stenographer  and   typist;  lineman — 
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telephone  and  telegraph;   pipe   fitter — steam;  carpenter — pat- 
tern maker,  wood;  electrician — interior  wireman; etc. 

CUssificatioa  of  men.  It  is  evident  that  industry  can  profit 
by  wider  adoption  of  the  trade  teats.  In  the  Army,  however, 
sole  reliance  was  not  placed  upon  the  trade  testa.  For  each 
soldier  there  was  kept  a  qualification  card  upon  which  were 
recorded  these  data: 

Occupation  SchooUi^ 

Trade  skill       .  Linguistic  ability 

Previous  experience  Mental  ability 

Former  employer  Physical  ability 

Nativity  Leadership  ability 

Citizenship  Kind  of  service  preferred 

IiiteUigeace  as  a  factor.  A  million  and  a  half  of  men  of 
the  American  Army  have  taken  group  "intelligence  tests,"  with 
some  remarkably  useful  results  in  the  practical  and  quick  clas^- 
fication  of  men.  There  are  qualifications  in  a  soldier  and  in  a 
worker  in  industry  not  measured  by  a  test  of  general  intelligence. 
Commanders  who  rated  officers  for  promotion  were  explicitly 
cautioned  that  the  Army  Intelligence  Tests  (Alpha,  Beta,  etc.) 
do  not  measure  personal  appearance,  enei^,  leadership,  tact, 
initiative,  etc.  Officers  were  promoted  upon  the  ba^  <rf  (1) 
phydcal  qualities,  (2)  intelligence,  (3)  leadership,  (4)  personal 
qualities,  (5)  general  value  to  the  service.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  general  intelligence  is  commonly  found  in  connection 
with  other  desirable  quahties  in  men.  In  another  chapter  we 
shall  endeavor  to  set  forth  the  important  facts  about  quantita- 
tive "testa  of  intelligence"  and  to  discuss  the  nature  of  general 
intelligence.    (See  Chapter  XIII.) 

Occupational  analyses.  To  study  the  worker,  the  man  or 
woman,  is  important  for  true  efficiency  in  modern  industry. 
It  is  also  essential  to  study  each  job  or  position.  In  vocational- 
educational  surveys  attention  repeatedly  has  been  drawn  to  the 
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value  of  minute,  first-hand  studies  of  different  occupations,  with 
a  view  to  their  appraisal  from  the  social  point  of  view  and  to  the 
better  mutual  adjustment  of  industiy  and  schools.  Typical 
studies  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  reports  of  these  surveys: 
Richmond,  Va.,(18)  Indiana,(31)  New  Orleans,  La., (6b)  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,(4)  Minneapolis,  Mimi.(ll)  Special  values  during 
the  readjustment*  caused  by  the  World  War  have  appeared  in 
occupational  descriptions. '  We  find  elaborate  analyses,  there- 
fore, being  printed  by  the  Army, (29)  by  the  British  Ministry  of 
Labour,(3)  and  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. (30) 

Anny  specifications.  In  Chapter  VIII  special  attention  was 
called  to  the  "Occupational  Index"  of  the  United  States  Army. 
The  Army  classiEcation  system  includes  714  defined  occupa- 
tions. Each  occupation  is  denoted  by  a  symbol,  which  promotes 
accuracy  and  uniformity  upon  the  part  of  interviewers  and 
classifiers  and  saves  money  in  telegraphic  orders.  For  each 
trade  there  is  a  brief  description. 

Eof^sh  Ministry  of  Labour.  An  elaborate  series  of  reports 
concerning  industrial  and  trade  processes  has  been  issued  by  the 
British  Ministry  of  Labour.  The  information  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  pension  committees,  employment  exchanges,  technical 
schools  and  institutes,  and  military  hospitals,  and  also  for  the 
use  of  employers  and  workpeople  and  any  who  are  interested  in 
the  problem  of  the  disabled  soldier  and  sailor.  Special  attention 
in  these  reports  is  devoted  to  the  problems  of  training  for  occu- 
pation. The  wide  range  of  these  valuable  reports  is  indicated  by 
the  titles  of  some  of  those  issued  durii^  the  years  1917  and 
1918: 

No.  1.  Attendants  at  Electricity  Sub-Stations. 

No.  2.  Employment  in  Picture  Theatres. 

No.  3.  Tailoring. 

No.  4.  Agricultural  Motor  Tractor  Work  in  England  and  Wales. 

No.  5.  The  Furniture  Trade. 
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No.    6.  Leather  Goods  Trade. 

No.    7.  Hand-Sewn  Boot  and  Shoe  Making  and  Boot  and  Shoe  Re- 
pairing. 
No.    8.  Gold,  Silver,  Jeweliy,  and  Watch  and  Clock  Jobbing. 
No.    9.  Dental  Mechanics. 

No.  10.  Aircraft  Manufacture,  Fuselage  Making  and  Erection  of  En- 
gine on  Fusilage. 
No.  II.  Wholesale  Tailoring. 
No.  12.  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacture. 
No.  13.  The  Basket  Making  Trade. 
No.  14.  The  Building  Trade. 
No.  15.  Engineering. 

n.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  In  a  preceding  chapter 
{pp.310)  we  have  indicated  how  the  work  of  writing  descriptions 
and  specifications  for  different  commercial  portions  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
The  Bureau  has  widely  extended  the  work  of  occupational  ana- 
lysis, including  in  its  scope  descriptions  of  occupations  in  mines 
and  mining,  in  metal  working,  building  and  general  construction, 
raib-oad  transportation,  shipbuilding,  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing,  cane-sugar  refining,  flour  millii^,  medical  manufac- 
turing, textiles  and  clothing,  etc. 

A  few  paragraphs  (from  the  report  on  logging  camps  and  saw- 
mills) will  further  illustrate  the  results  of  this  type  of  industrial 
research. 

DECK  MAN 

Description:  The  deck  man  works  on  the  log  deck  where  the  logs  are 
first  brought  into  the  mill  by  the  bull  chain.  He  examinee  the  log,  cuts 
out  rocks,  and  guides  it  to  its  first  position  upon  the  incline  to  the  saw 
carriage.  He  may  also  be  required  to  scale  or  compute  the  board  foot- 
age of  the  logs. 

Qualifications:  The  deck  man  must  possess  exceptional  agility  and 
strength.  No  experience  is  required  except  that  of  handling  logs  quickly 
and  precisely. 

Schooling:  Common  school;  preferably  high  school. 
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DOGGER 

Descrijilwn.:  The  d<^er  adjusts  the  log  into  poaition  and  clamps  down 
tie  dogs  that  bold  it  on  the  head  saw  carriage  preparatory  to  sawing. 
He  works  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  head  aawyer. 

Qualifications:  The  do^^r  must  be  adept  in  the  use  of  a  peavey  or 
cant  hook.  This  work  requires  strength,  dexterity,  and  attentivetiess 
to  the  s^als  of  the  sawyer. 

Schooling:  Common  school;  preferably  high  school. 

SCALER,  SAWMILL 

Description:  The  scaler  is  employed  on  the  1(^  deck  to  compute  from 
the  dimensions  of  the  log  the  probable  board  footage  that  it  will  make 
when  sawed.  He  usually  employs  a  slide  rule  especially  adapted  to  this 
purpose.  He  may  be  obliged  to  keep  his  own  records,  or  may  have  an 
assistant  or  tallyman  to  take  down  the  estimates. 

Qualifications:  When  accuracy  is  required,  this  work  demands  good 
judgment,  a  knowledge  of  timber,  and  careful  measurements. 

Schooling:  Common  school. 

SETTER   (ON  SAW  CARRIAGE) 

Description:  The  setter  operates  the  setting  mechanism  of  the  head 
saw  carriage,  moving  the  saw  sideways  into  such  position  aa  desig- 
nated by  the  head  sawyer.  This  adjustment  regulates  the  thickness  of 
the  piece  to  be  sawed.  Some  types  of  setting  mechanisms  are  operated 
by  steam  power  and  others  by  hand.  The  position  is  usually  a  pre- 
requisite to  that  of  sawyer. 

Qvalificalions:  The  setter  usually  must  have  served  as  dt^er  before 
becoming  a  setter.  He  must  have  some  knowlet^e  of  mechanical  ap- 
pliances such  as  he  is  called  upon  to  operate.  ■ 

Schooling:  Common  school. 

SURVEYOR,  GENERAL 

Kindred  Occupations:  Civil  engineer;  Instrument  man. 

Description:  The  general  surveyor  makes  surveys  in  connection  with 
water  systems,  pipe  lines,  and  surveying  work  of  a  general  nature. 

Qiudificalions:  The  general  surveyor  must  be  capable  of  making  pre- 
liminary and  location  surveys,  compass  surveys,  topographical  sketches, 
levelii^  for  grades  and  flows,  profile  and  cross-section  surveys,  and  lay- 
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ing  out  reservoire;  must  be  capable  of  making  complete  and  lnt«lligeat 
field  notes  and  plotting  them  in  regular  form.  He  must  be  thorougbb- 
familiar  with  various  types  of  transits,  leveb,  and  compasses  and  ca- 
pable of  making  all  necessary  adjustments.  He  must  be  a  njad  and 
accurate  computor  on  ci\'il-engineering  work,  and  familiar  with  the  use 
of  mathematical  tables  and  engineering  data.  He  should  have  bad  gen- 
eral surveying  experience  in  municipal  contractii^  or  engineering  work. 
Schooling:  Technical-school  graduate. 

SWAMPER,  BUCK 

Description:  The  buck  swamper  is  the  foreman  of  a  stumping  or 
swamping  crew. 

Qualifications:  The  buck  swamper  must  be  able  to  direct  the  use  of 
explosives  and  to  supervise  workmen. 

Other  industrial  researches.  Our  discussion  of  industrial 
research  have  not  included  sufficient  enumeration  of  suitable 
problems  for  study,  such  as  these:  Labor  legislation,  prevention 
Oi  industrial  accidents  and  diseases,  workmen's  compensation, 
business  organization,  scientific  management,  wage-scales, 
economic  and  social  questions.  A  useful  topical  outline  and 
bibliography  is  available  for  the  student  who  desires  to  make 
such  studies.(12) 

Educational  Research 
Kinds  of  studies.  We  have  mentioned  some  iada'^rial  and 
occupational  problems  which  are  being  attacked  systematically 
by  the  method  of  research.  If  industry  and  the  schools  are  to  be 
brought  into  closer  articulation  or  coordination,  a  first  step,  as 
well  as  a  continuously  needed  accompaniment,  in  educational 
prepress,  is  the  application  of  the  sound  principles  of  scientific 
fact^athering,   analysis,   and   inference   to   problems   in   the 


There  is  a  fallacy  in  the  assumption  that  to  offer  the  children 
of  a  people  free  elementary  education  and  some  knowledge  of 
vocational  opportunity  is  entirely  sufhcient  for  accurate  and 
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healthful  adjustment  of  the  masses  to  occupation,  or  for  the 
right  interrelation  between  activities  of  the  school  and  of  in- 
dustry. We  have  proceeded  a  little  further  than  faith  in  this 
assumption,  which,  it  is  true,  is  a  belief  far  in  advance  of  easy 
creduhty  in  magic  or  fate.  To  bare  elementary  trainii^  and 
its  recent  elaborations  we  have  added  specific,  vocational  train- 
ii^,  for  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  of  skill,  a  trainii^  suitable 
for  both  prospective  workers  and  present  workers  In  industry, 
and  one  to  be  outlined  after  scientific  study  of  the  specific 
processes  and  conditions  encountered  during  these  present 
times  of  new  and  changing  industrial  conditions. 

Contrary  to  inertia  and  to  those  tendencies  retarding  educa- 
tional research,  happily  there  are  also  contemporary  movements 
which  mark  its  rapid  advance.  It  is  becoming  recognized  that 
as  industry  has  improved  its  processes,  products,  and  efficiency, 
through  adoption  of  research  as  a  guide,  so  also  oi^anized  educa- 
tion can  profit  hugely  by  reliance  upon  the  method  of  research  in 
the  solution  of  its  administrative  problems,  as  well  as  in  aca- 
demic questions.  Examples  are  multiplying  of  applications  of 
the  scientific  method  to  the  solution  of  questions  about  statis- 
tics, child-accounting,  exceptional  children,  measurements  of 
school  achievement,  mental  tests,  discovery  of  markedly  excep- 
tional children — whether  backward  or  gifted,  methods  of  in- 
struction, economical  methods  of  learning,  finance,  sanitation, 
and  construction  of  school  building9,(6)  The  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education  has  effectively  encouraged  the  use  of 
standards  and  tests  for  the  measurement  of  the  efficiency  of 
schools  and  school  syst«ms.(24) 

Survey  movement.  Industrial  and  educational  commissions 
have  made  serious  studies  for  education.  More  than  a  hundred 
cities,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  have  been  subjected  to  a  scientific 
procedure  in  the  study  of  educational  problems,  e.  g.,  Richmond, 
Springfield  (III.),  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Butte,  Columbia 
(S.  C),  Indianapolis,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans, 
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Cleveland,  and  Minneapolis.  Numerous  states  also  have  under- 
gone a  similar  process,  e.  g.,  Ohio,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Arizona, 
South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Delaware,  Wyoming,  In  a  dozen 
cities  there  are  now  pennanent  provisions  for  educational  re- 
search. The  Federal  Government  has  made  provisions  for  re- 
search in  many  departments  and  bureaus.  The  Government 
provides  a  special  fund  for  the  purposes  of  educational  and  in- 
dustrial research  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education. 

Bureaus  of  educational  research.  The  existence  of  a  Na- 
tional Society  of  Directors  of  Educational  Research  is  evidence 
of  the  establishment  of  numerous  bureaus  under  state,  munici- 
pal, or  private  auspices.  Bureaus  of  educational  research  of  one 
kind  or  another  have  been  started  at  the  following  state  uni- 
versities: Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Miimesota, 
Nebra.ska,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Washii^ton.  A  partial 
list  of  city  bureaus  of  educational  research  with  the  dates  of 
establishment  comprises:  New  Orleans  (1912),  Boston  (1914), 
Buffalo  (1916),  Chicago  (1917),  Cleveland  (1916),  Detroit  (1914) 
Kansas  City  (1914),  Louisville  (1914),  New  York  (1913),  Oak- 
land (1914),  Omaha  (1917),  Rochester  (1912),  St.  Paul  (1917), 
Topeka  (1916). (9)  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  and  the  General 
Education  Board  have  made  extensive  contributions  in  the 
field  of  educational  research. 

Varieties  of  aims.  Some  of  the  bureaus  do  clerical  work 
lai^ely  and  compilation  of  statistics.  One  bureau,  now  practi- 
cally extinct,  completed  these  important  kinds  of  studios  for  the 
public  schools:  (1)  Industrial  survey;  (2)  measures  on  lai^  scale 
of  achievements  of  children  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  reading; 
(3)  individual  studies  of  exceptional  children  through  coordi- 
nated efforts  of  psycholc^st,  docrtors,  teachers,  and  social  inves- 
tigator; (4)  sociological  studies  of  eliminated  pupils;  (5)  studies 
trf  delinquent  boys  from  juvenile  court;  (G)  statistical  studies. 
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Important  is  the  work  of  establishing  standards  of  achieve- 
ment in  arithmetic,  spelling,  reading,  geography,  grammar,  etc. 
Some  economy  of  time  and  of  effort  in  elementary  education  is 
being  obtained  as  a  result  of  such  work.  However,  there  may 
be  over-emphasis  upon  research  in  "school  subjects"  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  issues.  Scales  and  tests  prepared  by  such  men 
as  Ayres,  Courtis,  Thomdike,  Starch,  and  by  others  are  nearly 
indispensable  in  good  school  supervision  when  used  within 
reason.  As  valuable  as  may  be  discriminating  measurements 
of  school  achievement  in  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  etc.,  the 
truth  is,  that  the  relative  importance  of  the  results  accruing 
from  the  use  of  any  known  devices  for  such  measurements  may 
be  easily  exaggerated.  Teachers  by  misuse  or  over-emphasis 
of  statistics  can  be  diverted  unfortunately  from  a  wholesome 
attitude  towanl  their  work.  Tests  on  school  subjects  appeal 
to  progressive  superintendents,  and  also  appeal  to  a  certain  type 
of  politically  minded,  timorous  official  who  does  not  wish  eagerly 
for  a  rigorous  examination  of  serious  matters  of  administrative 
organization,  control,  hnance,  costs,  or  adjustment  of  schools  to 
industrial  and  social  needs.  Studies  of  arithmetic,  reading,  and 
spelling  sometimes  interest  both  teachers  and  the  public,  but 
such  tests  should  not  be  permitted  to  divert  attention  from  more 
vital  issues,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  equitable  salaries  for 
teachers,  conservation  of  health,  and  the  effective  coordination 
of  industry  and  education. 

Establishing  industrial  schools.  There  are  educational  re- 
searches representing  the  other  extreme.  In  avowed  effort  to 
avoid  "  any  attempt  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  educational 
systems  now  in  existence"  and  to  avoid  "suggestions  for  the 
modification  of  such  systems,  except  aa  to  the  addition  of  trade 
instruction  for  men  and  women  who  are  going  to  cam  a  living  by 
a  trade,"  H.  L.  Smith  has  written  a  book  entitled  "Establishing 
Industrial  Schools."  It  is  intended  to  suggest  to  states,  cities,  or 
to  any  community  some  concrete  methods  of  determining  "  what 
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sort  of  industrial  and  trade  schools  it  needs,  what  should  be 
taught  in  them,  and  how  to  select  and  prepare  the  iostructOFs 
who  are  to  do  the  teaching."  The  general  outline  of  the  study 
Eu^est«d  itself  to  the  author  some  years  ago  while  working  in 
the  trade  schools  of  Germany.  Survey  material,  minute  di- 
rections for  field  workers  in  manufacturing  and  in  commerce, 
thills  to  inquire  about,  su(^estions  for  conferences  and  reports, 
descriptions  of  cards,  circulars,  questionnaires,  etc.,  are  set  forth 
in  organized,  useful  fashion  in  this  little  book.  Much  of  the 
material  and  of  the  procedures  indicated  therein  were  drawn 
from  the  Minneapolis  Vocational  Survey,  an  undertaking  in- 
tended to  culminate  in  action  and  est^iblishment  rather  than 
merely  in  a  written  report.  Smith's  study  is,  for  the  specific 
purposes  intended,  a  valuable  manual,  and  useful  to  the  school 
man  for  the  first  time  seekii^  to  establish  industrial  schools. 

It  is  a  fundamental  error,  however,  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
democracy,  to  assume  that  we  can  safely  add  trade,  industrial, 
conmiercial,  or  agricultural  vocational  education — superimpose 
it  upon,  or  articulate  it  with,  public  education,  without  giving 
careful  study  and  consideration  to  the  nature  and  needs  of  ex- 
isting public  and  private  schools  and  of  the  local  community  as 
a  part  of  society.  Smith,  of  course,  recognizes  this  principle  and 
directs  attention  (p.  66)  to  the  necessity  of  giving  consideration 
to  "the  curriculum  of  the  ordinary  public  schools  .  .  .  ex- 
istii^?  part-time  and  evening  schools,  private  schools,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  classes,  commercial  schools,  classes  conducted  in  industrial 
plants,  and  correspondence  instruction.  "(22) 

It  is  not  Utopian  to  demand  in  every  instance  where  types  of 
schoob  are  to  be  established — whether  general,  cultural,  or 
vocational  in  aim,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  public,  that  preliminary 
to  such  establishment  a  thoroughgoii^  study  of  community 
needs,  existii^  schools,  and  existing  industries  should  be  made 
concurrently.  Let  us  now  consider  the  characteristics  of  such 
vocational-educational  survey  in  broad  outline. 
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The  Vocational-Educational  Survey 
Elements  of  survey.  C.  A,  Prosser  stresses  the  value  of 
survey  work  designed  to  culminate  in  an  actual  pro-am  for 
vocational  education,  rather  than  in  a  mere  portrait  of  existii^ 
conditions.  (16)  Whether  the  survey  be  a  continuous  afloii  or 
an  occasional  or  one-time  effort,  in  our  own  opinion  there  are 
four  general  groups  of  elements  for  study,  to  be  borne  in  mind 
if  a  complete  view  of  the  problems  of  coordinatir^  occupation 
and  the  school  is  to  be  attained.  These  indispensable  elements 
concern  respectively:  (1)  The  community  background;  (2)  char- 
acteristics of  local  industries  and  occupations;  (3)  character- 
istics of  existing  schools;  (4)  a  summary  of  relevant  fact9  re- 
garding community,  industries,  and  the  school,  with  a  resulting 
constructive  program  for  the  mutual  improvement  both  of  the 
schools  and  of  industries.  The  four  groups  of  elements  may  be 
indicated  by  means  of  the  following  outline: 

Steps    in   a    Complete    Vocational-Educational    Sohvey 

I.  Preliminary  and  Study  of  the  Community  Background 

(a)  Securing  authorization  and  support. 

(b)  Formulation  and  announcement  of  aims. 

(c)  Accurate  sketch  of  local  geographical,  climatic,  historical, 

social,  and  economic  characteristics. 

II.  Study  of  Existing  Industries  and  Occupations 

(a)  Actuarial  accounting  in  order  to  ascertain  proportions  of 
workers  engaged  in  each  occupation  during  periods  of 
years. 

Enthusiasm  to  provide  in  the  schools  new  shops,  elaborate 
equipment,  industrial  courses,  and  instructors  for  a  specified  vo- 
cational training  may  ignore  the  percentage  distributions  of 
occupations  as  estimated  for  the  local  community  or  for  the 
country  at  lai^e.  A  simple  statistical  accounting  of  community 
occupations  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  consideration  of  pros- 
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pective  courses  would  prevent  much  waste  in  erection  of  courses 
not  needed  and  promote  courses  greatly  needed. 

During  the  Cleveland  Survey  an  actuarial  study  as  a  ba^ 
for  industrial  education  broi^ht  out  thcae  facts: 

In  Cleveland  about  3,700  boys  leave  school  each  year  and  go  to 
work.  They  represent  various  stages  of  advancement  from  the  fourth 
grade  of  the  elementary  school  to  the  fourth  grade  of  the  high  school. 
They  are  scattered  through  more  than  100  school  buildii^.  The  prob- 
lem of  industrial  education  is  to  prepare  these  boys  with  their  differ- 
ing ages,  their  widely  varied  school  preparation,  and  their  scattered 
geographical  distribution  to  take  their  places  in  the  work-a-day  world. 
They  represent  every  grade  of  intell^nce  and  every  stratum  of  social 
and  economic  life.  They  are  scattered  in  little  groups  through  more 
than  1,000  classrooms. 

Now  almost  all  these  hoys  are  of  American  birth,  and  it  is  certain 
that  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  engaged  in  doing  just  about  the  same 
sorts  of  work  as  are  now  done  in  Cleveland  by  adults  of  American  birth. 
Census  data  show  us  that  among  every  100  American-bom  men  in 
Cleveland  there  are  eight  who  are  clerks,  seven  who  are  machinists, 
four  who  are  salesmen,  three  who  are  carpenters,  and  so  on  through  the 
list  of  hundreds  of  occupations.  Even  these  simple  facts  at  once  call 
into  question  all  the  standard  assumptions  about  the  extension  of  in- 
dustrial education  depending  on  increasing  the  number  of  carpenter 
shops  and  machine  shops  in  the  public  schools.  Among  each  100  Amer- 
ican men  only  seven  are  machinists  and  three  are  carpenters.  Clearly 
then  we  should  not  be  justified  in  trainit^  all  the  boys  in  our  public 
schools  to  enter  the  machine  trade  or  the  carpenter  trade  when  nine 
out  of  each  ten  will  in  all  probabiUty  engage  in  entirely  different  sorts 
of  future  work. 

Again  a  study  of  other  similar  f^ures  shows  that  the  10  leading 
occupations  include  only  41  out  of  each  100  American-bom  men. 
Moreover,  more  than  half  of  these  41  are  engaged  in  mental  work 
rather  than  in  manual  work.  The  more  such  figures  are  studied,  the 
clearer  it  appears  that  our  conventional  ideas  about  industrial  educa- 
tion need  critical  scrutiny  and  careful  challenge.  A  beginning  in  both 
directions  has  been  made  in  the  Cleveland  Survey.    The  resulte  are 
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presented  in  a  Eummary  report  entitled  "Wage  Earning  and  Educa- 
tion."{4) 

(b)  Statistical  investigation  of  establishments  and  trades  in 
order  to  a^ertain  the  relative  importance  of  industries  and 
trades  locally  and  as  contrasted  with  the  whole  country. 

(c)  First-hand  studies  of  typical  local  establishments  or 
trades  in  leading  industries.  Study  in  ludes  products,  values 
added  by  manufacture,  age,  sex,  and  number  of  employees, 
hours  of  labor,  sanitary  conditions,  seasonal  nature  of  employ- 
ment, and  a  scrutiny  of  blind-alley  jobs, 

(d)  An  analysis  of  the  departmental  and  of  personnel  organi- 
zation for  typical  lai^e  establishments.  These  analyses  are 
usually  charted  to  show  the  lines  of  authority  and  also  the  lines 
of  action  or  function  among  the  different  departments  and  era- 


(e)  Intensive  analyas  should  be  made  of  each  typical,  im- 
portant occupation  of  the  community.  The  occupation  may  be 
found  identical  or  varied  in  different  establishments.  The 
procedure  of  the  Richmond  Survey  with  necessary  modifications 
will  be  found  a  useful  guide  in  studyii^  an  occupation  at  first 
hand.  The  Richmond  Survey  was  conducted  jointly  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the  National  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education,  and  the  local  and  the  State 
Boards.  The  points  of  inquiry  were  set  forth  under  nineteen 
topics  and  questions,  as  follow: 

1.  A  description  of  the  process,  operation,  movemente,  etc.,  in  the 
specific  trade  or  occupation  under  observation. 

2.  Products  or  specialties. 

3.  Importance  of  trade. 

4.  Conditions  of  employment,  (a)  involving  physical  or  nervous 
strain,  (6)  stimulating  intelligence  and  interest,  (c)  narrowing  mi  i^ 
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strictii^  meatal  development,  {d)  affecting  welfare  ol  workere,  as 
liability  to  accident,  or  disease. 

5.  Wages:  Piece  rate,  daily  average,  apprentice,  jonmeymeD,  etc. 

6.  Hoursof  labor:  Regular,  per  day,  per  week;on  Saturday. 

7-  Seasonal  activities:  Busy  season,  slack  season,  fluctuationB. 

8.  Extent  to  which  workers  are  organised. 

9.  Entrance  age. 

10.  Time  required  t«  learn  operations. 

11.  Age  of  maximum  productivity. 

12.  Is  supply  of  labor  adequate,  and  cause  of  any  deficiency? 

13.  Demand  for  this  labor  decreasing,  or  increasing? 

14.  What  is  the  source  of  supply? 

15.  What  does  a  worker  need  to  equip  him  properly  for  this  trade? 
(a)  General  education,  (6)  trade  and  technical  education,  (c)  manipula- 
tive skill,  (d)  other  requirements,  as  accuracy,  etc. 

16.  What  does  the  mdustry  give  the  worker?  (a)  Provision  for 
Bystetnatic  instruction  of  apprentices?  (b)  Any  trade  and  technical 
knowledge  imparted?  (c)  Manipulative  skill?  (d)  Extent  to  which 
operations  can  be  learned  in  the  factory?    (e)  Line  of  promotion? 

17.  Common  deficiencies  of  workers? 

18.  What  oi^t  school  to  give  prospective  worker  before  be  enters 
the  shop? 

19.  Su^estions  from  the  trade  as  concerns  part-time  and  evening 
courses? 

(1)  What  can  school  give  after  worker  enters  shope? 

(a)  Of  trade  and  technical  knowledge. 

(b)  Manipulative  skill. 

(2)  Nature  of  continuation  courses  needed? 

(3)  Nature  of  evening-school  course  needed7(I8) 

If  one  contrasts  the  procedures  follon^d  in  Richmond,  in 
Cleveland,  in  Minneapolis,  and  in  New  Orleans,  for  industrial 
surveys,  there  will  be  found  points  of  marked  difference  in 
procedure  from  the  above  analytic  process.  How  far  this  pro- 
cess is  superior  to  naTve  assumptions  regardii^  the  general 
nature  of  mechanical  occupations,  and  the  needs,  is  apparent. 
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The  above  outline  exhibits  a  score  of  problema  inherent  in  al- 
most every  occupation  to  be  studied  for  education. 

(f)  Attitude  of  organized  labor.  Cooperation  of  organized 
labor  can  usually  be  obtained  for  upright  movements  in  public 
education,  through  conferences  with  officials  and  attendance 
upon  union  meetings.  A  fair  and  open  policy  is  necessary  in 
obtaining  this  cooperation  and  interest. 

(g)  Attitude  of  employers.  The  same  fair  policy  should  be 
practiced  with  employers  and  their  organizations.  Whether  in 
dealing  with  employees  or  employers  it  is  foolish  to  depend  upon 
the  obsolete  method  of  surveying  by  means  ot  questionnaires 
sent  by  mail  or  other  long-distance  methods. 

(h)  Uses  of  spare  time  of  workers.  Emphasis  upon  the 
necessity  of  the  eight-hour  maximum  daily  workii^  period  as 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  has  not 
been  followed  by  sufficient  realization  of  the  social  significance 
of  the  uses  of  spare  time.  A  complete  study,  therefore,  intended 
eventually  to  benefit  both  pupils  and  industrial  workers  must 
include  conscientious  fact-gathering  as  concerns  this  problem. 
A  conununity  needs  to  know  about  the  nature  and  values  of: 

(1)  Existing  public  provisions  for  recreation, 

(2)  Existing  philanthropic  provisions  for  recreation, 

(3)  Existii^  commercialized  recreations, 

(4)  Routme  of  twenty-four  hours  in  the  life  of  workers  in 
given  occupations, 

III,  Study  of  Existing  Schools,  Public  arid  Private 

Excellent  printed  studies  of  schools  and  of  school  systems 
abound.  The  Summary  Volume,  for  example,  of  the  Cleveland 
Survey,  indicates  in  attractive  form,  the  scope  of  the  modem 
"educational  survey."  We  are  advocating  in  the  present  out- 
line the  joint  study  both  of  industries,  of  occupations,  and  of 
the  schools,  with  a  view  to  better  mutual  adjustment  to  the 
needs  of  society.  With  reference  to  the  educational  pbaaes  of 
such  a  joint  study,  or  vocational-educational  survey,  it  is  neo- 
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essaiy  here  merely  to  tabulate  the  important  points  for  fact- 
gathering  and  analy^.  The  analyses,  of  course,  should  include 
valid  comparisons  with  results  obtained  from  other  communities 
under  similar  conditions  of  investigation.  Here  are  the  im- 
portant pointa: 

(a)  Number  of  schools. 

(b)  Oi^anization  of  the  system. 

(c)  Control. 

(d)  Description  of  sites. 

(e)  Plants  and  equipment. 

(f)  Finance, — income  and  expenditures. 

(g)  Purchasing  system, 
(h)  Building  inspection. 

{i)  Supenision  of  instruction,  corps,  and  methods. 

(j)  Selection,  tenure,  and  salaries  of  teachers. 

(k)  Programs  and  courses  of  study. 

(1)  Text^books,  nature,  selection,  values. 

(m)  Enrollment,  register,  average  attendance. 

(n)  Elimination, — amount,  cards,  remedies. 

(o)  Age-grade-progress  analyses. 

(p)  Standard  measures  of  achievement  in  spelling,  reading,  writing, 

arithmetic, 
(q)  Status  of  physical  education. 
(r)  Existing    medical    inspection,    provisions    for    nurses,    clinics, 

lunches,  playgrounds. 
(s)  Exceptional    children,— provisions    for    discovery,    diagnosis, 

educational  treatment. 
(t)  Vocational  schools  and  classes  in  actual  operation. 

IV.  Summary  of  the  Preceding  Stmiies  of  (7)  Community,  (//) 
iTidustries  and  Occupations,  (III)  Existing  Schools,  and  a 
Constructive  Plan  for  Development. 

Final  activities.  If  educational  research  is  to  be  made 
quickly  practical  there  must  be  more  than  the  mere  getting  of 
facts.    It  is  not  enough  to  produce  a  true  picture  of  e 
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conditions,  to  be  filed  away.  There  are  at  least  four  claasea  of 
related  activities,  or  steps,  needful  to  make  educational  research 
practical.    They  are: 

1.  The  accurate  getting  of  the  desired  facts  by  researchers. 

2.  The  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  by  boards,  by  super- 
intendents, and  by  the  public. 

3.  The  prompt  publication  of  the  facts  upon  mutual  agree- 
ment of  researcher,  boards,  and  superintendents  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  people. 

4.  Appropriate  action  where  consideration  of  facta  reveals  the 
necessity  for  remedial  action. 

Cautious  inductions.  Even  in  a  small  city  if  the  essential 
steps  of  the  fourfold  procedure  are  followed,  school  men  and 
citizens  should  be  helped  thereby  in  the  improvement  of  schools 
as  well  as  of  the  occupations  of  the  community.  The  outcome 
should  be  a  definite  plan  of  action,  conservative  yet  certain  in 
its  ultimate  result  of  maximum  use  of  the  schools  for  the  good 
of  society  as  a  whole.  Such  a  plan  should  follow  not  precede  the 
making  of  an  all-embracing  vocational-educational  survey.  In 
too  many  instances  in  the  past  it  has  been  the  case  that  when  new 
schools  were  thought  to  be  needed — first,  ground  was  bought, 
a  building  erected,  teachers  and  employees  hired,  and — hfslly, 
the  courses  of  study  needed  were  considered.  Thus  the  demands 
both  of  individual  pupils  and  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  have 
been  considered  last,  rather  than  first.  The  procedure  must  be 
reversed. 

The  two-fold  conclusion.  The  final  conclusions  of  the  vo- 
cational survey  will  contain  more  than  mere  facts  for  agitation. 
Definite  proposab  should  be  formulated  as  a  result  of  the  voca- 
tional-educational survey,  in  a  constructive  spirit  looking  toward 
effective  changes  in  two  directions  in  order  to  adjust  education 
to  the  needs  of  life,  viz.: 

(1)  The  Schools.  With  regard  to  necessary  modifications  of 
or  additions  to  existing  schools. 
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(2)  Industries.  With  r^ard  to  necessary  modifications  of 
existing  practices  and  laws  as  afFecting  local  industries. 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  while  the  special,  legitimate 
interests  of  groups  are  to  be  equitably  conserved,  e,  g.,  of 
teachers,  of  employers,  and  of  employees, — nevertheless  the  im- 
plications of  universal  education  point  directly  to  the  welfare  of 
society  as  our  chief  end.  The  schools  do  not  exist  merely  in 
behalf  of  the  teacher-group;  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  serve 
solely  for  the  special  advantage  of  a  special  group,  as  employers 
and  corporations,  or  employees  and  unions.  Efficiency  and 
material  benefit  will  accrue  to  all  concerned  from  wise  and  im- 
partial use  of  a  ballast  of  facts  in  navigating  many  an  educa- 
tional shoal. 

One  might  tabulate  an  inventory  of  numerous  specific  prob- 
lems for  educational  research  that  ui^ently  invoke  serious 
cooperation  of  good  citizens,  whether  they  be  school  men,  on- 
lookers, or  men  in  industry.  In  the  meantime,  sound  judgment 
prescribes  a  firm  foundation  of  facts  of  many  kinds  in  the  execu- 
tion of  plans  for  relating  rightly  the  schools  to  industry,  and 
industry  to  the  schools.  Preconceived  ideas  in  places  high  or 
low,  partisan  debate  and  controversy,  instead  of  fair  trial,  ami 
methods  of  experimentation  or  observation  under  controlled 
conditions,  ultimately  may  give  large  place  to  the  prelimioaiy 
application  of  scientific  methods  to  the  study  of  the  educational 
and  industrial  problems.  This  application  is  desirable  if  we 
are  to  effect  the  right  interrelation  between  education  and  in- 
dustry— an  issue  fraught  with  some  peril. 

SUMUART 

Without  attempting  to  review  the  vast  fields  to  which  we  have 
referred  in  this  chapter,  we  may.emphamEe  four  aspects  cd  the 
general  problem  of  utihzing  the  research  method  in  the  effort  to 
secure  wholesome,  mutual  adjustment  of  education  and  in- 
dufltiy. 
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1 .  Research  is  a  fundamental  step  ppeliminary  to  human  prog- 

ress, as  proved  in  the  fields  of  chemistry,  physics,  medi- 
cine, and  invention.  Its  methods — painstaking  collection 
of  relevant  data,  systematic  observation  and  experiment, 
and  cautious  deduction  of  principles  from  facts — are  ap- 
plicable to  the  problems  both  of  industry  and  of  the 
schools. 

2.  Industrial  researches,  in  addition  to  technical  studies  about 

materials  and  machines,  are  being  made  with  success,  as 
concerns  efficiency  of  operations,  selection  of  promotional 
material  among  candidates  and  employees,  occupational 
descriptions  and  analyses. 

3.  Educational  researches  in  school  administration  vary  in.  aim 

but  mainly  have  been  concerned  about  curricula,  courses 
of  study,  methods  of  teaching,  measurements  of  achieve- 
ment in  spelling,  arithmetic,  reading,  grammar,  etc.,  with 
some  attention  to  building  standards,  hygiene,  and  finance. 

4.  The  movement  for  l>etter  articulation  of  the  school  with  life 

has  given  unpetus  to  the  industrial  survey  preliminary  to 
the  establishment,  or  addition  to  existing  schools,  of  voca- 
tional education.  Sound  principles  of  research  demand 
that  a  complete  vocational-educational  survey  shall  com- 
bine these  four  elements:  {!)  Adequate  studies  of  com- 
munity background;  (2)  studies  of  existing  industries  and 
analyses  of  the  important  occupations  therein  contained; 
(3)  study  of  the  existing  schools,  public  and  private,  with 
reference  to  administration,  organization,  number,  staff, 
hygiene  programs,  curricula,  methods,  finance,  and  general 
operation;  (4)  constructive  plan  of  action  based  upon  the 
preceding  three  studies  and  pointir^  to  definite  modifica- 
tions both  of  schools  and  of  industrial  establishments. 

One   hears   often   these  days   of  the  new   apphcations  of 
scientific  psychology  to  the  problems  of  the  schools  and  of  in- 
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dustry.     It  remuns  for  ua  to  say  a  word  of  cautj<m  and  t4  is- 
ftxmatkNi  regardipg  practical  apj^caUcwe  of  psychcdogy. 

Pboblehs 

1.  Look  over  the  piecedtng  eleven  chapters  of  this  hook  and 

then  formulate  a  statement  of  twenty  different  and  un- 
saved problems  in  vocational  education  which  profitably 
might  be  attacked  by  the  method  of  scientific  research. 

2.  Point  out  the  differences  between  the  philosophical  and  the 

scientific  modes  of  approach  upon  a  problem. 

3.  Show  that  attempts  at  research  without  suitable  plan  or 

preparation  upon  the  part  of  the  investigator  may  result 
in  a  mere  trial-ond-error  procedure,  imitative  effort,  or  a 
repetition  of  what  is  already  known. 

4.  Read  I>urand(l)  and  Thomson(28)  and  afterwards  write  a 

brief  r^sum^  of  most  important  facts  and  ctmcluatxis 
therein. 

5.  What  are  the  various  meanings  of  the  word  pnuUcalT 

6.  Describe  the  essential  features  and  the  valid  uses  of  a  trade 

test. 

7.  Restate  the  steps  or  st^^  in  the  makii^  of  a  trade  (est. 

S.  As  a  study  of  some  magnitude  dngle  out  a  well-defined 
trade  in  your  community  (e.  g.,  monotypcr,  linotyper, 
cabinet  maker,  stationary  engineer,  hand  cigar-maker, 
tailor,)  and  without  reference  to  existing  tests,  make  a 
valid  performance  test,  following  the  procedure  indicated 
above.  (Problem  7.) 

9.  Examine  carefully  the  following  reports  of  surveys  and 
clasdfy  them  as  predominantly  (a)  educational  or 
school,  or  (b)  vocational  or  industrial,  or  (c)  vocational 
educational  combined:  San  Francisco,  Clev^and,  Indian- 
apolis, Butte,  Salt  Lake  City,  Richmond  (Va.),  Newark, 
St  Loub,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  Springfield  (III.). 
10.  Single  out  a  dozen  looal  occupations,  study  tb^n  carefully 
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at  first-hand,  write  specifications  for  each  occupation  or 
job.  Afterwards  compare  your  own  specifications  of  the 
local  occupations  with  specifications  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

11.  In  a  small  city  under  25,000  inhabitants,  and  first  obtainii^ 

skilled  assistance  and  also  the  cooperation  and  backing 
of  local  Board  of  Education,  Association  of  Commerce, 
and  Labor  Unions — make  a  vocational^educational 
survey  with  a  view  to  mutual  adjustments  of  schools  and 
of  industry.  This,  of  course,  is  not  an  undertaking  for 
anmteurs. 

12.  Before  reading  the  next  chapter,  recall  your  own  views 

regarding  the  nature  and  applications  of  modem  psychol- 
ogy- 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

APPLICATIONS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  TO  INSTRUCTION 

AND  INDUSTRY 

Psychology  Eitplained:  Unwarranted  oxpectations;  extreme  attitutte; 
what  paycholt^y  is  not;  progresa  of  psychology;  scope  and  status. 

Measuring  Abilities:  Analysis  of  general  intell^ence;  intelligence  as 
volunUry  adaptability;  testing  intelligence;  standards  of  intelligence,  in 
army,  in  univeTsity ;  interpreting  feats;  not  sufficient  for  guidance;  measuK- 
ment  vs.  guess;  juifeing  others— studeats,  emi^yees;  Hollingworth's 
experiments;  army  ratings. 

Other  Psychological  Applications:  Mental  hygiene;  detecting  new  ca- 
pacities; fatigue;  dependence  upon  special  practice;  economy  in  learning- 
modes,  habit;  instructional  methods;  principles  of  method;  concrete  types 
of  teaching. 

The  Meaning  of  Life  Work:  Three  terms  distinguished;  guidance  diffi- 
cult; ideal  conceptions;  maintaining  ideals. 

Summary.    Problems.    Selected  References. 

PSTCHOLOQT   EXPLAINED 

Unwarranted  expectations.  Yeara  ago  Professor  James 
called  attention  to  an  unneceasary  feeling  of  strain  u[K>n  the 
part  of  some  conscientious  teachers,  lest  they  do  not  learn 
enough  of  psychology  to  be  efficient  as  instructors.  It  is  not 
true  that  all  of  the  psychology  a  teacher  needs  can  be  written  on 
the  palm  of  one's  hand,  but  it  is  true  that  unwarranted,  disap- 
pointing expectations  have  arisen  regarding  the  immediately 
practical  benefits  to  accrue  in  education  from  the  psychology 
of  introspection,  reaction  time  experiments,  tests  with  nonsense 
syllables,  and  other  laboratory  devices.  In  active  Hfe  outside 
of  the  school  we  hear  often  of  the  applications  of  paycholc^y  to 
problems  of  business  and  industry.  The  student  of  the  voca- 
tional movement  in  education  may  pause  therefore  loi^  enough 
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to  gain  an  appreciation  of  what  is  worth  while  in  the  attempt  to 
apply  psychol(^  to  education  and  to  industrial  problems. 

Extreme  attitudes.  Two  extremes  of  position  may  be  found 
with  reference  to  the  utility  of  modem  psychology  in  solving 
problems  of  education  and  of  business  or  industry.  The  one 
extreme  is  that  of  creduhty  or  naJlve  faith  in  almost  anythii:^; 
that  purports  to  be  psychology.  The  other  is  an  attitude  of 
utter  dislil^e  of  anything  called  paycholc^cal.  A  writer  in  a 
joumal  of  business  said  the  mention  of  applied  psychology 
"gave  him  di^ust,"  and  Paul  Shorey,  a  university  professor  of 
the  extreme  classical  school,  writes  about  as  strongly  against 
educational  psychology.  The  moderately  interested  reader  is 
puzzled  by  these  extreme  opinions  and  by  the  fact  that  psychol- 
o^sts  among  themselves  apparently  have  differed  m  views. 
With  respect  to  this  diveigence  among  psychologists,  it  may  he 
said  that  points  of  difference  naturally  have  been  discussed  and 
magnified  more  than  those  conclusions  upon  which  all  are  prac- 
tically agreed.  The  steady  growing  applications  of  scientific 
psychology  in  schools,  in  the  Army,  in  industry  and  business 
render  imperative  a  sane  appraisal  of  the  nature  values  and 
limitations  of  this  branch  of  pure  science  used  so  much  by  re- 


What  psychology  is  not.  The  uninitiated  are  likely  to 
confuse  psychology  with  legends  or  with  pseudo-scientific  talk 
about  such  things  as  these:  Mind-reading,  telepathy,  search  for 
spirits  and  spooks,  phrenol(^y,  palmistry,  "ciiaracter  reading" 
by  physiognomy,  animal  magnetism,  somnambulism,  "new 
thought,"  necromancy,  and  additional  subjects  that  appeal  to 
the  morbid.  The  word  psychol(^y  has  become  indehbly  associ- 
ated unfortunately  with  such  thir^  in  the  minds  of  many  intel- 
ligent persons. 

Psycholc^y  is  only  concerned  with  these  matters  so  far  as  the 
demonstrable  facts  about  illusions,  hallucinations,  deludons, 
and  suggestion,  uncover  fraud  and  error  in  order  to  get  at  the 
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truth.  A  srieotific  study  is  an  ofganised  body  of  knotrledge 
bEiaed  chiefly  up(Hi  carnal  obeervaticm  and  reccoded  experimeot. 
Scientific  psychology  ia  simply  the  aoentific  atten^it  to  study 
mental  life  wherever  found. 

Progr«M  qI  psjdudoey.  Scientific  psychtdogy  has  made  le- 
relatively  slow  progress  because  all  mankind  necessarily  poeeeaees 
a  working  knowledge  tA  facts  about  maital  (wocesaes  (aogo-, 
fear,  memory,  imagination,  dieams,  etc.)  and  has  been  satis&ed 
with  crude  psychology.  Opposition  to  psychology  has  arisen 
owing  to  the  conflict  of  some  psychcdogical  findings  with  in- 
trenched interests  in  medidne,  in  education,  and  in  ecclesas^ 
cism.  Furthermore,  the  subject  matter  of  psychology,  mmtal 
life,  is  infinitely  varied,  nxnplex,  and  difficult.  Sooates  and 
Aristotle  long  ago  pointed  the  way  to  the  study  o(  mind — but 
scientific  psychology  has  uniformly  made  relatively  slow  ptog- 
resB,  even  during  the  days  of  modem  experimenters. 

Scope  and  status.  As  in  medicine,  so  in  psycbfdogy  many 
pages  would  be  required  merely  to  catalog  a  clasdficaticm  of  the 
types  of  studies  now  being  made  in  psychology.  The  scope  ot 
pure  and  of  applied  psychology  is  very  wide.  Pure  psychdogy 
has  been  approached  from  various  points  of  view,  e.  g.,  the 
philosophical,  the  physiological,  the  genetic,  the  laboratory. 
Its  materials  for  observation  include  »n'Timla  and  human  beings, 
the  young  and  the  old,  both  sexes,  the  normal  and  the  abnonnal. 
Applied  psychology  is  used  in  medicine,  in  the  tiainii^  of 
teachers,  in  business — as  in  the  study  of  adverticdng,  testing 
candidates  for  designated  positions,  discovery  of  prmnotional 
material.  At  best,  however,  applied  psychology  is  only  in  its 
beginnings.  The  American  Psych6l(^cal  Association  and  the 
National  Council  of  Research  have  maintained  a  high  standard  of 
scientific  rectitude  for  its  psychological  workers.  Nevertheless, 
outside  of  the  fold,  fakers  and  pretenders  in  applied  psychology 
abound ,  often  making  unwarranted  and  silly  claims  for  its  values 
which  may  appeal  to  the  credulous  or  unwary. 
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Measuring  Abilities 
.  Analysis  of  general  intell^ence.  The  expression  tnteUigemx 
is  inextricably  aesociated  with  different  meanings.  For  example, 
philosophers  debate  about  the  intelligences — animal,  human, 
and  divine,  and  intelligence  as  related  to  the  "dichotomies  and 
trichotomies  of  the  soul."  In  everyday  speech  the  word  ijitel- 
ligence  may  vaguely  denote  discernment,  or  understanding,  or 
power  of  cognition,  or  acquired  knowledge,  or  common  sense, 
etc.  The  practical  use  of  mental  tests  has  rendered  imperative  a 
statement  of  the  essential  properties  of  the  thing  to  be  measured; 
hence  have  come  numerous  attempts  to  define  general  intel- 
ligence, a  phase  of  life  very  desirable  to  measure.  It  will  be  use- 
ful to  review  briefly  some  of  these  attempts  before  stating  a 
workii^  definition. 

James,  in  distinction  from  Darwin,  held  that  man  has  the 
lai^st  number  of  instincts  (inherited  racial  habits)  of  any 
animal.  Darwin,  however,  admitted  that  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence  is  compatible  with  complex  instincts — as  in  the  case 
<S  the  beaver,  the  sterile  worker-ants,  and  bees.  The  problem 
of  the  nature  of  intelligence  has  been  probed  deeply  not  only 
with  reference  to  human  beings  but  also  with  reference  to  ani- 
mals, as  witness  the  researches  of  Claparede,  Morgan,  Forel, 
Jennings,  Dawson,  Porter,  Davis,  Watson,  and  Yerkes. 

Hart  and  Spearman  regard  general  intell^nce  as  a  central 
tendency  or  common  factor  of  the  mind,  present  in  practically 
all  mental  activities.  Laboratory  psychologists  have  been  prone 
to  single  out  aspects  of  memory,  attention,  imagination,  per- 
ception, discrimination,  etc.,  as  functions  of  consciousness  and 
by  testing  these  separately  have  sought  a  fair  sampling  of  the 
mind.  The  trouble  about  this  method  much  used  by  psychia- 
trists who  study  and  treat  mental  disease,  is  that  we  do  not  know 
how  far  general  intelligence  is  related  to  these  specific  functions, 
and  furthermore,  there  is  assumed  in  the  method  an  artificial 
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separation  or  distinction  of  the  functions  of  the  mind  from  each 
other  and  from  the  emotional  nature.(18)(22) 

Intelligence  as  Tolnntary  adaptability.  Although  the  ex- 
pression general  intelligence  remains  ambiguous,  nevertheless 
much  has  been  gained  by  the  movement  to  limit  and  circum- 
scribe definitely  what  we  shall  denote  by  general  intelligence  in 
the  practice  work  of  testing.  Any  pragmatic  definition  doubt- 
less will  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  metaphysically  minded;  never- 
theless it  has  been  pointed  out  that  we  do  not  have  to  be  able 
to  define  a  thing  truly  before  we  are  able  to  use  it,  for  example, 
electricity. 

The  movement  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  expres^on  general 
intelligence  is  discerned  in  the  work  of  such  investigators  as 
Binet,  Burt,  Spearman,  Stem,  and  Terman.  Stem,  as  trans- 
lated by  Whipple,  felicitously  expresses  a  widely  accepted  work- 
ing definition  as  follow:  Intelligence  is  a  general  capacity  of  an 
indimdual  to  adjust  his  thinking  to  new  requirements:  it  is  general 
mental  adaptability  to  new  problems  and  conditions  of  life.  (22)  The 
definition  is  not  final  and  denotes  something  quite  different  from 
that  implied  in  the  common  loose  use  of  the  expression.  It  de- 
notes by  general  intelligence  essentially  a  mental  capacity  for 
voluntary,  advantageous  adaptability  to  definite,  new  conditions. 

Testing  intelligence.  Mental  testing  is  very  practically  re- 
lated te  contemporary  educational  and  applied  psychology  as 
developed  by  Thomdike,  HoIIingworth,  Judd,  Dearborn,  Free- 
man, Starch,  Woolley,  Colvin,  Gordon,  and  others.  Indeed,  it 
is  impracticable  to  draw  rigid  lines  between  the  three  kinds  of 
experiments  in  educational  and  applied  psychol(^5y,  viz.:  (1) 
Experiments  upon  the  learning  process,  upon  individual  diffeiv 
ences,  ete. ;  (2)  measurements  of  achievement  in  school  subjects, 
such  as  spelling,  reading,  writii^,  arithmetic;  (3)  mental  teste 
to  measure  specific  tmits,  or  attitudes,  or  general  intelligence. 

We  have  already  referred  to  contemporary  uses  of  mental 
tests  for  the  quick  selection  of  good  promotive  material  in  indus- 
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tiy  and  in  the  schools.  A  psycholof^cal  experiment  of  the  lab- 
oratory and  research  type,  is  simply  an  Introspection  under  con- 
trolled conditions.  A  mental  test  resembles  it  in  that  conditions 
Mmilarly  must  be  controlled,  and  accuracy  of  observation  and 
report  must  be  secured.  It  differs  from  the  old-time  psychologi- 
cal experiment  in  that  emphasis  is  placed  upon  behavior,  per- 
formance, rather  than  upon  introspection.  It  can  be  used  there- 
fore with  children  and  with  those  untrained  in  psycholt^cal 
introspection.  The  purposes  of  mental  tests  are  also  becomii^ 
restricted  and  more  clearly  specified,  such  as,  to  ascertain  the 
presence  and  amount  of  certain  traits,  or  to  measure  aptitudes 
for  des^nated  mental  and  phy^cal  performances,  or  to  ascertain 
the  relative  amount  of  "general  intelligence."  The  technics 
of  the  trained  psychologist,  of  the  statistician,  and  of  the  skilled 
teacher  are  being  focused  upon  the  derivation  and  standard- 
ization of  mental  testa.  A  sound  appraisal  of  their  limitations 
and  values  always  is  desirable,  but  already  far  more  good  re-- 
suits  from  mental  tests  are  accruing,  than  have  been  secured 
from  the  merely  laboratory  type  of  psycholi^cal  experiment, 
which  haa  been  a  disappointment  in  pragmatic  uses. 

Standards  of  intelligence,  in  army,  in  university.  We  are 
printir^  Figure  VIII  and  Table  XXI  which  are  examples  of  re- 
cent uses  of  the  Army  Intelligence  Testa.  In  Figure  VIII  are 
shown  the  scores  made  by  men  clashed  in  various  occupational 
(px>ups  within  the  Army.(l)  Although  the  results  are  open  to 
certain  criticism  they  mark  the  beginning  of  a  real  occupational 
psychol(^y.  However,  it  is  not  known  just  what  grade  of  oc- 
cupational skill  is  actually  represented  by  the  men  classified  in 
the  different  groups,  and  the  aspects  of  intelligence  measured  by 
the  particular  test  do  not  give  accurately  comparable  pictures  of 
the  "general  intelligence"  of  the  men,  defined  in  broad  terms. 
In  Table  XXI  are  given  the  results  of  the  application  imder 
the  writer's  direction  of  Army  Tests  {Alpha-Form  6)  to  about 
^500  students  in  the  University  of  Illinois  during  1919.(7c) 
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I'lG.  VIII. — Occupational  Intelligence  Standahds  in  thb 
United  States  Army 
Bar  shown  rannc  of  miitdle  50  per  ccni.  The  vertical  cross  bar  shows 
poHition  of  mt^'lian.  The  figure  in  based  on  data  (or  approxunately  36,S00 
men.  Numbers  at  extreme  left  are  key  numbers  of  oocupations.  Data 
t.,t.^  from  Boldiers'  Qualification  Cards.'  426 


TABLE  XXI 

iNTBUjaBNCB  ScORXB  AT  UNIVIIBfiITT  OP  ILUKOIS 


I        I 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  £  £ 


College  or  School  ^  "o.  'I 

- "■  ■  i.       s.       a 


Median 147  14B  1« 

High  Score 188  306  192 

Low  Score 52  70  80 

Students  takii^  test  firat  time 489  278  378 


Median 140  151        151 

HighSoore 193  197        306 

Low  Score 51  73          74 

Students  takJDK  test  first  time 218  118          78 

Engineering 

Median 140  144        147 

High  Score 196  191        193 

Low  Score 41  46          73 

Students  taking  teet  first  time 304  123        102 

Agriculture 

Median 139  138        137 

High  Soore 199  197        189 

Low  Score 74  63          49 

Students  talcii^  test  first  time 134  67          48 

Iiaw  1st  year  2nd  year 

Median 163 

High  Score 178  192 

Low  Soore 112  129 

Students  talcing  test  first  time 11  9 

Music 

Median 121  131 

High  Score 159  179        166        ( 

Low  Score 80  103        110 

Students  taking  teet  first  lime Ifi  11             9 

LibraiT  Ist  year  2d  year 

Median 

High  Soore 198  172 

Low  Score 92  146 

Students  taking  tests  first  time 7  5 

Graduate  Ist  year  2d  year  3d  year 

Median 150  156        155 

HighSoore 191  205        207 

Low  Soore 80  106          96 

Students  taking  test  first  time. 90  37          14 

Sex  Differences  in  the  Collie  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Freshmen                     Sophomore                   Junior  Senior 

M         W                  M          W                  M  W  M 

149      136                  150      140                  147      143  169 
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biterp«tiii£  tests.  To  imdastaod  Aimy  socuiog,  it  dioukl 
be  borne  in  mind  that  tbe  maTrimum  score  possilile  in  tiie  Alpha 
tests  is  212  poiDts.    Tie  letter  equivalmts  are  iiaagn«l  as 

A=135-212;       B=1(B-134;         C+=  75-104; 

C=     45-74;       C-  =  25-  44;      D=  15-24;      D-  =0-14. 

We  believe  we  bave  already  emphasized  fairiy  the  pitfalls  lurk- 
ing in  tbe  use  <A  mental  tests,  notwithstanding  tb»r  demoostra- 
ble  and  growing  values  in  tbe  scboob  and  in  industry.  (See  pp. 
3dSaitd421).  Caution  must  be  used  particulariy  in  tbe  manage- 
ment of  tests  ^ven  smultaneously  to  groups  <rf  persons.  Group 
tests  are  becoming  more  popular  because  of  obvious  economies 
oS  time  and  labor  in  tbe  administration  of  tbe  same.  However, 
there  are  certain  difficulties  in  a  group  test  that  must  be  care- 
fully coDffldered.  Tbe  person  in  a  group  reacts  differently  than 
when  alcme.  In  a  group  distraction  may  occur,  or  discmnfort, 
interruption,  negligence,  inattention,  cheating.  City  and  coun- 
try children  may  act  with  characteristically  different  attitudes 
in  group  and  in  indi\'idual  tests  respectively,  and  in  the  presence 
of  strangers.  A  skilled  examiner  tactfully  strives  to  combat 
these  factors  in  order  to  prevent  the  entire  iuvalidaticm  of 
results. 

Not  sufficient  for  guidance.  To  date,  attempts  to  build  a 
system  of  vocational  guidance  relying  chiefly  upon  mental 
tests  bave  failed.  Hollingworth  has  shown  that  such  att^npls, 
as  in  the  case  <rf  palmistry,  forturte-lelling,  phrenology,  have 
long  been  a  per^stent,  illusory  pursuit.(8)  It  is  perhaps  futile  to 
hope  that  any  adequate  vocational  guidance  of  youth  ever  will 
depend  chiefly  upon  mental  tests  of  abiUty  or  aptitude.  Prac- 
tical vocational  guidance  or  advisement  has  many  inseparable 
ptiases  or  steps,  such  as:  The  matter  of  personal  choice,  tbe 
systematic  study  of  industries  and  occupations,  the  disclosure 
d  opportunities,  educational  guidance,  training  for  citisenship. 
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training  for  definite  occupation,  placement,  facilitating  pro- 
motion, follow-up  work.  A  man  who  would  solve  such  com- 
plicated problems  solely  and  exclu^vely  by  the  use  of  "tests"  be 
they  derived  from  some  physiognomic  deluuon,  or  phrenol<^cal 
chicanery,  or  be  they  genuine  measures  of  general  intelligence, 
is  probably  either  a  faker  or  a  simpleton,  and  pos^bly  both. 

Students  of  modem  mental  tests,  and  social  workers  who 
witness  the  use  of  such  tests  upon  juvenile  delinquents,  the 
feeble-minded,  and  the  unfortunate,  know  practically  that  no 
mental  test  or  scale  In  existence  used  alone  is  sufficient  to  serve 
as  the  criterion  in  business,  industry,  institution,  school,  or 
court,  of  an  individual's  fitness  or  destiny,  when  the  data  con- 
cerning the  hereditary,  environmental,  and  physiolt^csl  con- 
ditions of  the  individual  are  unknown  or  n^lected.  A  few 
enthusiasts  with  Binet  or  other  tests  have  exhibited  an  almost 
superstitiousbelief  in  the  magical  efficacy  of  their  devices,  which 
is  as  foolish  as  the  stiff-necked  opposition  to  all  thoroughgoing 
studies  of  each  markedly  exceptional  individual  for  whom  a 
decision  regarding  treatment  or  disposition  must  be  made, 
whether  in  school  or  court.  In  the  investigation  of  hundreds  of 
cases  of  children  and  adults  from  the  juvenile  court,  or  the 
public  schools,  or  the  university,  the  writer  has  found  it  indis- 
pensable to  combine  and  to  review  the  data  obtained  from 
physicians,  teachers,  and  social  workers,  with  the  results  of  his 
own  mental  testing  with  the  fonn-board,  with  the  Binet,  with 
the  Healy,  and  other  good  instruments  of  mental  measurement, 
before  drawing  conclusions  about  an  individual.  Tests,  how- 
ever, have  a  valid  function  in  this  work. 

Measurement  vs.  guess.  In  business  as  well  aa  at  school 
we  all  judge  or  estimate  the  general  intelhgence  of  our  friends, 
whether  or  not  we  use  formal  tests.  The  refined,  scientific  judg- 
ment relies  rather  upon  the  application  of  a  standard  unit  than 
merely  upon  opinion  or  comparisons.  The  mastery  of  heat, 
electricity,  and  metals  is  due  in  last  analy»s  to  the  use  of  stand- 
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ard  units.  QuaDtJUttive  physics  and  cbanietiy  have  made 
possible  the  gigantic  ocean  vessel  amenable  in  cmtrol  to  the 
brain  and  hand  of  one  man,  in  distinction  itom  the  raft  and 
canoe  <rf  our  ancestora.  Hie  goal  of  science  is  control.  Ulti- 
mately better  control  of  the  processes  and  results  erf  educaticm 
may  accrue  from  the  substitution  of  quantitative  measurement 
ID  place  of  prejudice  and  opinion. 

Judging  ofiiers.  Both  teachers  and  also  employment  man- 
agers systematixe  their  use  of  opinion  in  estimating  the  worth 
(rf  human  beings  although  they  may  not  use  mental  or  otho- 
formal  tests.  Such  systematized  judgm^its  we  must  irdy  upon 
largely,  but  they  have  severe  limitations  in  respect  to  accuracy. 
For  example,  consider  two  illustrative  cases — one  concerning 
students,  the  other  business  ^nplf^rees. 

Students.  A  familiar  experiment  in  educational  psycbolt^y 
requires  a  group  of  teachers  acting  individually  to  marii  or  grade 
the  same  acunination  paper  and  then  to  study  the  resulting 
variation  in  judgments  of  value.  KeUy  rqxMls  upon  such  aa 
expoiment  at  Harvard,  as  follows: 

An  examination  of  the  teaching  in  the  Division  of  Economics  at 
Harvard  TJniveraity  was  completed  by  the  Division  of  Education  of 
Hiat  university  in  September,  1916.  It  includes  a  study  of  marks  givea 
by  seven  instructors  who  graded  ten  mid-year  examination  books. 
In  each  book  there  were  ten  answers,  and  each  instructor  gave  a  sepa* 
rate  mark  for  each  answer,  as  well  as  a  mark  for  the  book  as  a  whole. 
All  of  the  questions  proposed  in  the  examiuation  were  asked  in  such  a 
way  that  there  could  be  no  fundamental  disagreement  as  to  the  state- 
ment of  fact  involved  in  any  given  answer.  TTie  table  given  below 
shows  how  widely  the  instnictoTs  varied  in  their  estimate  of  the  ten 
books: 
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Number  of  Book 

Highest  Mark 

Lowiat  Mark 

1 

95 

75 

2 

81 

69 

81 

66 

88 

60 

8S 

65 

84 

62 

71 

57 

8 

69 

50 

9 

63 

46 

10 

47 

28 

Even  greater  variations  appear  in  marking  the  septarate  questioDB. 
Only  one  answer  out  of  the  hundred  which  appeared  in  the  ten  books 
received  the  same  mark  by  all  seven  instmctoiE;  and  there  were  only 
seven  cases  where  five  or  more  proCeseors  agreed  upon  the  rank  to 
be  given  a  question.  Variations  in  marking  were  found  to  be  so  great 
that  under  certain  circumstances  a  professor's  tendency  to  mark  high 
or  low  could  determine  a  man's  success,  not  only  in  attaining  a  d^ree 
with  distinction,  but  even  in  securing  his  A.  B.  degree  at  all.  Similar 
discrepancies  are  to  be  found  in  the  marks  of  school  teachers  every- 
where, the  widest  difTereaces  appearing  in  the  judgments  of  any  group 
of  instructors  who  are  asked  to  mark  the  papers  of  students  in  any  sub- 
jeot.(12). 

Employees.  The  second  illustration  refers  to  variability 
in  judgment  in  appraising  candidates  for  employment,  and  em- 
ployees. Employment  managers  formulate  for  themselves 
certain  standards  of  appraisal  which  more  or  less  consciously 
they  use  as  candidates  for  position  or  promotion  are  under 
consideration,  Scott,  of  Northwestern  University,  thus  experi- 
mented with  six  experienced  managers: 

There  were  thirty-six  candidates  for  a  selling  position  in  a 
firm  employing  a  thousand  salesmen  scattered  over  the  United 
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States.  District  managers  were  in  charge  of  subdivisoos  of  the 
whole  territory. 

These  district  numageis  in  the  past  selected  their  salesmen  more  or 
lees  independently.  There  was  no  way  to  tell  whether  tiie  different 
managers  would  have  agreed  as  to  which  of  all  the  appUcants  to  reject 
and  which  ones  to  select.  The  following  experiment  m^es  clear  the 
amount  of  agreement  and  flisagreement  between  the  selectioos  of 
tax  of  these  district  managers. 

Thirty-six  appUcants  for  a  selling  portion  for  this  company  assembled 
at  Evanston,  Iliinois.  Each  of  the  six  managers  occupied  a  room  in 
Northwestern  University  Psychological  Laboratory  where  he  inter- 
viewed each  of  the  thirty-six  apphcants.  Each  manager  was  instructed 
to  assume  that  he  alone  stood  between  the  appUcant  and  the  pay  roll 
o(  the  company.  This  was  a  responsibility  that  every  mam^er  was 
funiliar  with.  Following  the  interview  each  manager  made  a  report 
on  each  of  the  thirty-six  appUcants  and  indicated  which  was  the  most 
likely  candidate,  the  second  best,  the  third  best,  etc.  .  .  .  AppUcant 
I  was  thought  to  be  the  fifth  best  by  Manager  A;  the  eleventh  best  by 
Manager  B ;  the  second  best  by  Manager  C ;  tied  for  first  place  by  Man- 
ager D;  third  by  Manager  E;  and  second  best  by  Man^^rF. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  company  to  select  about  one-half  of  the 
applicants.  It  might  have  been  assumed  that  these  six  district  man- 
agers would  have  agreed  pretty  closely  as  to  whether  a  particular  ap- 
plicant was  in  the  upper  half  of  a  group  or  in  the  lower  half.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  twenty-eight  of  the  appUcants,  these  six 
managers  disagreed  as  to  whether  the  individual  should  be  placed  in 
the  upper  or  the  lower  half  of  the  group.  AU  agreed  that  Applicants 
I,  II,  IV,  VT,  and  XVI  should  be  in  the  upper  half,  and  that  applicants 
XXXIV,  XXV  and  XXVI  should  be  in  the  lower  half.  An  inspection 
of  the  results  showed  much  agreement  among  the  six  managers,  but 
the  disagreements  were  striking.  Thus  appUcant  XVII  was  thought  to 
be  the  third  best  of  the  group  of  thirty-six  by  Manager  C ;  but  was  placed 
thirtieth  by  Manager  B.  Applicant  XVTII  was  thou^t  to  be  the 
best  in  the  group  by  Manager  E;  but  was  ranked  &s  tied  for  the  thirty- 
second  place  by  Manager  D.  Yet  there  w  reason  to  believe  that  these 
six  gentlemen  agreed  even  more  closely  than  is  the  case  with  employ- 
m«it  agents  in  general. 
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The  ordinary  method  of  selecting  employees  is  by  meana  of  inspec- 
tion, interviews,  and  recommendations.  These  are  not  worthless  and 
they  secure  results  much  better  than  would  be  done  by  flipping  a  coin 
or  by  drawing  the  names  by  chance  out  of  a  hat.  Such  methods  are, 
however,  unscientific,  unsatisfactory,  and  should  be  supplemented.  (21b) 

Hollingworth's  experiments.  Other  experiments  indicate 
abundantly  the  vaiiation  and  the  unreliability  of  appraising  the 
virtues  or  defects  of  others  or  of  oneself.  Hollingworth  secured 
results  about  similar  to  the  above  by  having  students  who  knew 
each  other  score  both  themselves  and  their  acquamtances  upon 
these  traits;  Neatness,  Intelligence,  Humor,  Conceit,  Beauty, 
Vvigarity,  Snobbishness,  Refinement,  Sociability. (S) 

The  army  ratings.  Factors  that  make  for  definiteness  in 
the  qualities  in  men  to  be  judged  tend  toward  agreement  in 
observers.  The  United  States  Army  utilized  a  method  in  rating 
officers  which  has  worked  fairly  well  and  helped  to  solve  this 
problem  of  securing  reasonable  agreement  in  judgments  of  men. 
The  scale  is  made  definite  by  means  of  this  ingenious  process: 
Each  rating  officer  creates  his  own  scale  with  five  headings  and 
based  upon  officers  of  various  merits  whom  he  has  known  well. 
Under  each  of  the  five  headings  he  places  appropriately  five 
names  of  such  officers  of  his  acquaintance — altogether  twenty- 
five  names.  In  rating  his  subordinates  he  then  compares  each 
subordinate  actually  judged  with  the  men  upon  hia  fixed  scale. 
A  man's  total  rating  will  be  the  sum  of  the  scores  under  all  of 
the  five  headings.  We  are  printing  below  a  sample  scale  with 
the  names  of  the  twenty-five  officers  whom  the  maker  of  this 
scale  uses  as  his  standards  of  comparison  in  rating  his  subordi- 
nates. (17) 
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THE  RATING  SCALE  CARD 


I.  Phtncai.  QuAunES 

Physique,   bearing,  neatne^ 


Consider  bow  he  iinpresaes  liis 


Hi^«st:  Capl.  John  Doe.. 

Tli^-.Capt.H.aadc 

Middle:  Cap!.  A.  Wkile.. . 

Low:  Cajd.  W.  Smilk 

Lowest:  Capl.  B.  Jonet. . . 

Highest:  Capl.  R.  Whiu. . . 

High:  Capl.  B.  Gray. 

Middle:  Capl  W.  SmUh.. . 

Low:  Capl.  J.  Brown 

Lowest:  Capl.  E.  Joite*. . . 

Highest:  Capt.  B.  Gray.  . . 

High:  Capl.  JtAn  Doe 

Middle:  Capl.  S.  WkiU. . . 

Low:  Capl.W.  Green 

Lowest:  Capl.  R.  Blue 

Highest:  Capl.  H.  Bkuk. . 

High:  Capl.  W.  SmM 

Middle:  Capl.  R.  White.. . 

Low:  Capl.  A.  (M 

Lowest:  Capl.  J.  Young. . . 

Highest:  Capl.  R.  Day. . . . 

High:  Capt.  H.  Night 

Middle:  Cap(.  £.  Aoe 

how:  Capl.  A.  Old 

Lowest:  Capl.  R.  Btve 


II.  Int^lugekce. 

Accuracy,  ease  in  leamini;;  abil- 
ity to  grasp  quickly  the  pMnt  of 
view  of  commanding  officer,  to 
issue  clear  and  inteUigmt 
orders,  to  estimate  a  new  si 
tioD,  and  to  arrive  at  a  sensible 
decision  in  a  crisiB. 


in.    IiEAnEBSHIP. 

Initiative,  force,  self  reliance, 
decisiveness,  tact,  ability  to  ia- 
8pu«  men  and  to  command 
their  obedience,  loyalty  and  co- 
operation. 


IV.  PsBBonjj.  QuAUTtes. 

Industry,  dependability,  loy- 
alty; readiness  to  shoulder  re- 
Bponsibibty  for  his  own  acta; 
freedom  from  conceit  and  self- 
ishness; readiness  and  ability 
to 


V,   GKNEfUL   VAI-tlB   TO    THE    SeR- 

Profesmonal    knowledge,    skill 
and  experience;  success  as  ai 
ministrator    and    instructor; 
ability  to  get  results. 


This  scale  would  be  used  in  rating  First  Lieutenants.    The  officers  li 
would  be  regarded  as  the  "Standards." 
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This  interesting  plan  is  being  extended  to  business  use. 
P.  J.  Reilly  has  devised  nearly  such  a  scale  for  the  rating 
of  foremen,  his  five  qualities  for  judging  being  these:  (1)  Trade 
Ability;  (2)  Production;  (3)  AdminiatroHon;  (4)  Training;  (5) 
Special  Executive  Qualijicaiions.{\^ 

Other  Psychological  Appucationb 
Mental  hygiene.  Very  many  of  the  thousands  of  persons 
now  in  hospitals  for  the  insane  were  once  pupils  in  schools,  and, 
later,  workers  in  industry.  There  arc  millions  of  persons  who  do 
not  suffer  from  dementia  (mental  bankruptcy)  or  amentia 
(arrest  of  mental  growth)  who  nevertheless  are  handicapped  by 
faulty  mental  habits  such  as  chronic  worry,  anxiety,  fear;  inde- 
cision, vacillation,  inattention,  lack  of  concentration;  indolence; 
immorality.  The  tendency  of  ameliorative  effort  to-day  is  in 
the  direction  of  prevention  rather  than  mere  cure.  The  control- 
lable conditions  of  work,  play,  sleep,  recreation,  and  one's  inter- 
est and  satisfaction  in  his  vocation  are  potent  factors  of  mental 
stabiUty. 

The  psychopathic  employee,  or  employer,  or  pupil,  is  always 
a  troublesome  proposition.  Directors  of  vocational  education 
have  not  time  or  inclination  or  preparation  to  go  into  the  matter 
of  diagnosis  of  the  mentally  defective.  The  question  in  a  crisis 
properly  will  be  submitted  to  a  psychiatrist.  A  qualified  psy- 
chiatrist is  a  physician  who  has  been  specially  trained  in  the 
study  of  abnormal  psychology  and  also  in  the  treatment  of  the 
mind.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  such  matters  upon  the  part 
of  an  expert  vocational  officer  might  be  of  service  in  enabling 
him  to  detect  more  readily  the  necessity  of  prompt  reference 
of  a  case  to  a  qualified  psychiatrist  for  detailed  study  and  wise 
treatment. 

Detecting  new  capacities.  At  least  an  attitude  might  be 
cultivated  in  personnel  and  vocational  experts,  by  means  of  the 
skillful  presentation  in  conferences  and  readings  of  the  essential 
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piiDciples  of  sbnoimal  p^chology,  which  might  help  tfa^n  to- 
ward these  two  desirable  results:  (1)  To  be  able  to  rect^nize 
more  accurately  the  various  factors  in  the  mind  <^  woricer  or 
pupil,  to  appreciate  better  his  point  of  view,  and  (2)  to  detect 
pointe  of  undiscovered  capacity  as  a  basis  for  occupational  train- 
ing, as  well  as  serious  defects  interfering  with  any  proposed 
vocational  training,  or  job. 

Fatigue.  Work  is  not  all  immediately  pleasant,  and  for 
instructora  to  be  able  to  predict  something  d^uite  about  the 
progress  and  process  tn  the  acquisition  of  skill  and  of  knowledge 
is  worth  while.  It  has  not  often  be«i  found  desirable  or  practi- 
cable in  schools  or  shops  to  plot  curves  of  the  changing  speed 
and  accuracy  from  hour  to  hour,  and  from  day  to  day.  It  is 
quite  worth  while,  however,  for  an  instructor  or  a  superintend^it 
to  know  that  habit-building  in  many  instances  can  be  charted 
(as  for  example  in  learning  to  typewrite,  or  to  run  a  machine), 
that  various  physical  and  mental  factors  ^ect  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  learning  curve  of  an  individual  engaged  in  daily  attack 
upon  a  work  of  labor  or  play;  and  that  "plateaus"  where  no 
progress  is  made  are  likely  to  occur,  calling  for  ur^g  of  the 
student,  or  for  rest,  aa  the  circumstances  dictate.  Here  may  be 
found  useful  for  reference  some  of  the  studies  of  Bryan  and 
Barter,  Book,  and  Thomdike. 

Dependence  upon  special  practice.  A  confirmed  tendency 
in  school  practice  is  to  depend  largely  upon  formal  discipline 
or  doing  some  painful  task  in  some  specific  subject  in  the  expec- 
tation that  therefrom  will  invariably  accrue,  or  transfer,  a  gen- 
eral benefit.  Acquire  accuracy,  or  speed,  or  good  judgmait,  or 
good  memory  in  the  doing  of  one  thing  and  the  effect  will  trans- 
fer equally  to  other  activities  in  life,  it  was  believed.  Upon  this 
plea  many  a  useless  and  ill-taught  course  remains  in  the  school 
programs,  and  it  has  also  affected  some  of  the  methods  and 
aims  of  manual  training.  It  is  the  exploded  doctrine  of  extreme 
formal  discipline. 
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Id  giving  vocational  instruction,  this  tendency  must  be 
guarded  against,  especially  in  the  necessary  book  work  where 
conventional  pedagt^ues  are  inducted  into  the  service.  The 
present  status  of  the  doctrine  of  special  practice  is  approximately 
this:  (1)  There  is  a  possibility  of  considerable  transfer  effect 
(through  "ideals  of  method,"  "generalized  experience,"  "iden- 
tical elements,"  etc.)  of  the  results  of  a  special  practice.  (2) 
The  actual  amount  of  transfer  is  usually  a  false  assumption. 
(3)  Much  of  the  present  literature  is  controversial  and  contra- 
dictory. One's  attitude  toward  the  whole  matter  of  school 
ideals,  courses  of  study,  and  methods  will  be  determined  largdy 
by  his  attitude  upon  formal  discipline.  If  our  assumption  con- 
cerning the  significajice  or  practical  outcome  of  the  position  of 
educators  upon  this  question  be  accepted,  it  seems  that  voca- 
tional teachers  might  well  consider  the  results  of  the  studies  of 
Thomdike,  Colvin,  and  Judd  upon  this  central  topic  of  educa- 
tional science. 

Economy  in  ieaming.  There  are  other  general  principles 
of  psychology  to  be  made  conscious  to  every  student  and  teacher 
who  seeks  success  with  economy  of  effort  in  the  pursuit  of  skill 
and  knowledge. 

For  example,  there  are  the  three  general  modes  of  all  learning: 
(1)  Learning  by  trial  and  error,  which  is  the  animal  way,  in  hu- 
man beings  called  "the  school  of  experience"- — an  effective  but 
costly  school.  (2)  Learning  by  imitation — -a  conamon,  almost 
universal  practice — but  limited  where  new  achievement  is 
sought,  (3)  Learning  by  use  of  free  ideas,  reasoning — the  method 
of  the  thinker,  the  inventor,  the  creator. 

Realization  of  the  possibilities  of  the  habit  forming  tendency 
is  also  of  personal  value  to  students  and  industrial  workers- 
Habit  is  primarily  a  modification  of  our  original  nature,  a  change 
which  we  have  gained  through  individual  experience.  Habits, 
good  and  bad,  as  James  show5,(9)  niay  be  formed,  like  the  per- 
manent bending  of  a  metal  rod  by  many  repetitions,  or  by  one 
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strong  intense  effort.  A  process  made  luJniual  becomes  more 
aeatraie,  more  apeedy,  less  amtdoua,  hence  a  useful  habit  well 
acquired  makes  for  mental  economy.  The  thredold  law  of 
habit^building  as  stated  by  Bagley  is  this:  (a)  Focaiization  of 
consciousness  upon  the  combination  of  movements  to  be  made 
automatic;  (b)  attentive  repetition  of  this  behavior;  (c)  per- 
mitting no  exceptions  to  occur  untU  the  habit  has  heesi  estab- 
lished. (3) 

Instructional  metbods.  In  precedii^  chapters  we  have 
repeatedly  touched  upon  questions  of  methods  in  teachii^.  We 
believe,  that  given  a  thorough  knowledge  of  one's  subject  or 
trade,  and  a  good  knowletfee  of  human  nature — prrf»ably 
supplemented  by  facts  from  scientific  i^ychology  and  phyaol- 
ogy — an  enthusiastic  teacher  need  not  bother  about  the  various 
classroom  devices  offered  by  advocates  of  method  and  technic 
in  classroom  instruction. 

However,  teachers  rightly  d^nand  of  professors  and  re- 
searchers some  analysis  and  practical  help  in  the  matter  of 
effective  teaching.  Books  on  the  subject  are  as  a  rule  unsatis- 
fying. So  profitable  in  the  past  has  been  the  publication  of 
books  on  ped^t^y  considered  chiefly  as  "method,"  it  came  to 
pass  that  many  relatively  imscientific  writers  entered  this  field  of 
authorship,  while  men  of  truly  scientific  standing  in  psychology 
were  too  busy  to  attack  the  problem  of  method  or  were  indif- 
ferent. It  has  come  about,  therefore,  that  the  word  "  pedagogy," 
either  from  this  cause,  or  by  reason  of  its  historical  origin,  brings 
not  infrequently  a  contumelious  reaction  in  real  scholars.  Lat- 
terly it  is  becoming  the  fashion  to  avoid  the  word  "method" 
altogether  and  substitute  for  it  some  other  expression.  That 
great  Frenchman,  Binet,  complained  that  too  many  pedagogical 
discussions  were  mere  verbiage.  What  is  needed,  he  pointed  out, 
is  to  subject  pedagogical  theories  or  hypotheses  to  actual  trial, 
and  where  possible  under  experimental  conditions.  Herein  Ues 
much  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  such  researchers  as  Binet  in 
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France,  MeumauD  in  Germany,  Winch  in  England,  and  of  Rice, 
Gorman,  Ayrea,  Thoradike,  Judd,  Dearborn,  Whipple,  O'Shea, 
Courtis,  Starch,  Ballou,  and  Freeman  in  America.  With  regard 
to  method,  the  desired  procedure  is  to  try  out  under  experimental 
conditions  any  educational  process  that  promises  to  make  for 
economy  of  tijne  and  effort  and  to  record  and  analyze  the 
results. 

Principles  of  method.  Gonclusions  regarding  method,  based 
more  upon  philosophical  than  upon  experimental  evidence, 
abound  in  the  literature  of  the  history  of  education- — from 
Quintilian  to  Dewey.  For  example,  John  Dewey  deplores  the 
currency  of  wrong  conceptions  of  the  value  of  logical  methods 
appealing  to  matured;  developed  experience,  to  the  n^lect  of 
practices  that  have  been  found  helpful  in  teaching.  Such  prac- 
tices are  considerations  of  order,  sequence,  definiteneas,  fit 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  thoughtful  surveys  and  reviews  of 
ground  traversed.  Concerning  method,  "the  way  of  going  at  a 
thing"  as  related  to  teaching,  he  says: 

Strictly  speaking,  method  is  thoroughly  individual.  Each  pereon 
has  his  own  instinctive  way  of  going  at  a  thing;  the  attitude  and  the 
mode  of  approach  and  attack  are  individual.  To  ignore  this  individual- 
ity of  approach,  to  try  to  substitute  for  it,  under  the  name  of  "general 
method,"  a  uniform  scheme  o(  procedure,  is  simply  to  cripple  the  only 
effective  agencies  of  operation,  and  to  overlay  them  with  a  mechanical 
formalism  that  produces  only  a  routine  conventionality  of  mental 
quality. 

The  primary  (actor  in  general  method,  so  construed,  is  the  existence 
of  a  situation  which  appeals  to  an  individual  as  his  own  concern  or  in- 
terest, that  is  to  say,  as  presenting  an  end  to  be  achieved,  because 
arousii^  deshe  and  effort.  The  second  point  is  that  the  conditions 
be  aueh  as  to  stimulate  observation  and  memory  in  locatii^;  the  means, 
the  obstacles  and  resources  that  must  be  reckoned  with  in  dealing  with 
the  situation.  The  third  point  is  the  formation  of  a  plan  of  procedure, 
a  theory  or  hypothesis  about  the  best  way  of  proceeding.  The  fourth 
is  putting  the  plan  into  operation.    The  fifth  and  last  Is  the  comparison 
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of  the  result  reached  with  what  was  intended,  and  a  consequent  esti- 
mate of  the  worth  of  the  method  followed,  a  more  critical  discernment 
of  its  weak  and  its  strong  pointe.  These  five  steps  may  be  reduced  to 
three  more  generic  ones.  The  first  and  fundamental  condition  of 
ri^t  method  is  the  existence  of  some  concrete  situation  involvii^  an 
end  that  interests  ttie  individual,  and  that  requires  active  and  thought- 
ful effort  in  order  to  be  reached.  The  second  is  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem,  the  difficulty  or  perplexity  involved  in  reaching 
the  end  set,  so  as  to  form  a  suggestion  or  conjecture  as  to  the  best  way 
of  proceeding  to  solve  the  difficulty.  The  third  is  the  overt  effort  in 
which  the  thou^t  of  the  plan  is  applied  and  thereby  tested.  Scientific 
metliod  will  be  found  to  involve  exactly  the  same  steps,  save  that  a 
scientific  mode  of  approach  implies  a  large  body  of  prior  empirical 
and  tentative  procedures  which  have  finaUy  been  «fted  so  as  to  develop 
a  technic  consciously  formulated  and  adapted  to  the  given  type  of 
problem.  (4) 

Method,  as  indicated  above,  is  essentiaUy  a  problem  of  the 
individual,  but  there  seem  to  be  some  princifJes  of  educatioiud 
practice  of  quite  general  applicability  to  the  educative  process. 
Suzzalo  emphasizes  six  principles  of  this  kind : 

1.  Aim.  It  must  be  recognised  that  the  ultimate  function  of  tiie 
school  is  social,  however  variously  the  schoolmaster  may  organiae 
or  emphasize  the  specific  ^ms  or  values. 

2.  Interest.  The  fundamental  determinant  of  the  teaching  [Hocess 
is  the  unfolding  nature  of  the  child.  To  rect^nize  stable  interests  as 
the  basis  for  teaching  is  to  guarantee  absorption  in  the  woric  at 

3.  Expression.  Normally  a  person  learns  by  doing. 

4.  Molivatian.  The  person  should  be  enabled  to  feel  that  tiie  acquis 
sition  of  facts  or  skill  is  related  to  his  own  need  to  act. 

5.  ConcentTalUm.  The  center  of  the  school  curriculum  is  not  in  any 
one  subject  (geogr^hy,  history,  science,  Uterature)  but  in  the  active 
needs  of  the  child. 

6.  Apperception.  What  the  child  can  learn  depends  upon  his  pre- 
vious knowledge. 
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Concrete  types  of  teaching.  The  same  author  further  or- 
ganizes the  types  of  teaching  in  common  use  into  sixteen 
groups,  namely:  (1)  Expression;  (2)  practice;  (3)  objectification; 
(4)  induction;  (5)  deduction;  (6)  formal  association;  (7)  study; 
(8)  discipline;  (9)  appreciation;  (10)  instruction;  (11)  invest^a- 
tion;  (12)  development;  (13)  drill;  (14)  examination;  (15)  re- 
view; (16)  assignment.  (23) 

Very  different  from  this  type  of  review  of  the  principles  of 
method,  is  an  account  of  the  kinds  of  devices  for  instruction 
found  in  industrial  and  business  schools.  For  example,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools 
ascertained  by  questionnaire  from  thirty-three  mostly  large 
f.rrns  two  sets  of  facts:  (1)  Subjects  taught;  (2)  methods  em- 
ployed in  teaching  the  same.  A  concise  view  of  the  iofoimation 
obtained  from  them  is  shown  in  Table  XXII  on  page  442. 

The  Meaning  of  Life  Work 

Three  terms  distinguislied.  Education  for  vocation  shouM 
have  a  noble  meaning,  but  the  terms  work,  drudgery,  vocation 
should  be  well  understood.  Work  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
mere  drudgery  and  toil.  Drudgery  is  more  familiar  than  work  to 
mankind  because  of  their  lack  of  opportunity,  or  lack  of  physi- 
cal well-being,  or  because  of  mental  arrest,  or  on  account  of 
mal-adjustment  of  individual  and  of  activity.  Ingredients  of 
drudgery  are  too  long  hours,  uninteresting  tasks,  unpleasant 
supervision,  ill  health.  Work,  at  its  best  in  human  life,  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  mechanical  conversion  of  eneigy,  such  as 
motion  of  wheels  into  heat  or  hght  or  electricity.  '  Work  means 
effort,  but  conscious  movement  directed  toward  a  remote  goal. 
It  is  not  mere  painful  action,  nor  is  it  an  incessant  insect-like 
being-busy  that  accomplishes  little.  Work  at  its  best  is  not 
only  purposeful  activity  directed  to  a  future  end,  it  is  also 
activity  tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  play,  and  perhaps  in  the 
course  of  evolution  both  the  physical  and  mental  bases  of  work 
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TABLE  XXII 

Vabiocb  Methods  Euployed  by  Different  Obqanizations 

IN  Conducting  theib  Educational  Work 


s  s  I      _  l-s  J 


Locomotive  Manufaoturiiig 
Muiufkcturer 
Public  Service  Company 
Automobile  Manufacturing  Co. 
Printars  &nd  Bookbintlera 
Steal  MaDuTacturing  Co. 
Steel  ManufBOturing  Co. 
Steel  MaDufacturing  Co. 
Hardware  Maaufacturere 
Hardware  Manufacturers 
Mail  Order  Company 
Leather  Manufactunng  Co. 
Manufaeturera  of  Wearing 

Apparel 
Manufacturers  of  Electrical 

Apparatua 
Railroad 

ManufacturerB  of  Machinery 
Metal  ManufacturerB 
Telephone  Company 
Tel^hone  Company 
Manufacturer  <n  Rubber  Goods 
Metal  Manufacturer 
Manufacturer  of  Machineiy 
Railroad 

Conatntctiou  Engineeis 
Oil  Refiners 

Automobile  Manufacturers 
Railroad 

Specialty  ManufacturerB 
Metal  Manufacturer 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
Corset  Manufacturers 
Manufacturer  of  Machinery 

ou-  ■■ 


lila'i 


*  Aateriak  indicates  that  this  method  is  employed  by  onwunttiom  Edwwn. 
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and  play  have  a  common  development,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
inborn  tendency  to  constructivenesa.  This  instinct  of  con- 
structiveness  has  later  developments  both  in  the  make-believe 
creations  of  childish  hands  and  also  in  the  production  of  things 
of  value — houses,  bridges,  ships,  which  are  largely,  too,  the 
product  of  economic  pressure.  The  rich  results  of  the  work  of 
the  creative  artist,  or  inventor,  or  statesman  often  come  through 
prodigious  activities,  and  in  these  play  and  work  have  blended. 

Experimental,  genetic,  pedagogical,  and  social  studies  of  work, 
physical  and  mental,  have  made  somewhat  clearer  the  mean- 
ings and  significance  of  drudgery,  toil,  fatique,  play,  and  avoca- 
tion, and  the  value  of  hygienic  efficiency.  We  know  that  work, 
defined  as  conscious  effort  toward  a  future  ideal,  has  uniformi- 
ties in  process,  and  a  knowledge  of  these  uniformities  gives  us 
control,  a  result  that  is  the  ultimate  end  of  many  sciences.  la 
genuine  work  there  is  mental  concentration,  pleasurable  interest, 
denization  of  details,  elimination  of  non-essential  movements. 
Work,  with  sufficient  repetition  and  with  sufficient  intensity, 
tends  to  make  motion  become  more  accurate,  more  speedy,  less 
conscious,  thus  with  every  achievement  equipping  the  organism 
for  more  and  better  work. 

Employers  and  employees  and  teachers  who  regard  daily  worie 
only  as  a  "job"  without  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
individual  or  an  ambition  to  build  up  a  vocation  of  ascending 
values  and  rewards  are  on  dangerous  ground.  Mr.  Fuld  thus 
expresses  the  fact; 

The  worker's  moat  important  possession  is  his  job.  TTpon  his  job 
depends  his  health,  leisure,  power,  living  conditions,  and  his  happiness 
and  the  happiness  of  all  who  are  dear  to  him.  If  he  is  separated  from  his 
job  it  is  a  personal  calamity  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  if  he  be- 
lieves himself  unjustly  separated  from  his  job  he  becomes  a  national 
menace  and  a  possible  officer  in  the  ranks  of  Bolshevism. 

A  worker  cannot,  when  separated  from  his  job,  rely  upon  his  accu- 
mulated wealth  to  support  tumself  until  he  gets  a  new  one,  because  be 
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has  DO  caiMtal.  A  woricer  cannot,  wben  sepuated  frun  his  job,  qiaid 
hJK  leisure  in  browsing  among  the  phikwophera  of  past  ages  nor  can  be 
readily  embark  upon  a  new  sea  of  endeavor,  because  he  has  no  educa- 
tion othra-  than  the  training  he  has  received  from  his  experience.  A 
wwker  cannot,  when  separated  from  bis  job,  enjoy  himself  until  be 
finds  another,  because  there  can  be  no  hai^ineas  when  the  family 
larder  is  onpty  and  the  landlord  is  clamoring  for  tbe  rNit.(5) 

Guidance  difficolL  Jobs  are  necessary  fragments  of  voca- 
tion, but  vocation  should  mean  life-work  and  nothii^  less. 
Life-work  ideally  is  found  in  the  adjustment  of  the  individual 
throu^  right  education  meetii^  opportunity  in  buaneas  or 
industiy  or  profession.  They  who  undertake  that  new  attempt 
at  conscious  evolution — oi^snized  vocational  guidance,  there- 
fore are  superficial  in  method  if  they  do  not  understandingly 
unravel  the  tangle  of  inter-dependent  factors  that  determines 
the  careers  of  boys  and  girls.  Opportunity  must  be  known, 
mfted,exhtbited;thismean3  a  knowledge  of  economic  and  soci^ 
conditions,  of  the  status  of  local  industries,  commerce,  trades, 
professions,  occupations.  The  individard  must  be  known;  this 
does  not  imply  mere  knowledge  of  that  non-existent  phantom, 
the  "  average  boy  or  girl "  portrayed  in  teKt-books ;  it  is  a  demand 
that  we  be  able  to  know  the  individual  by  a  method  more  sure 
than  casual  observation,  and  demands  the  best  of  psychology. 
In  the  study  of  individuals  will  be  encountered  also  those  com- 
plex factors,  pers<mal  preference  and  dunce, — inevitable  in  all 
fitting  of  human  beings  into  appropriate  grooves,  or  changing 
grooves  to  fit  human  beings. 

Ideal  conceptions.  There  is  a  broader  vision  of  vocational 
education  than  to  think  of  it  confusedly  as  some  short  avenue 
to  a  conuuercial  position  or  to  superficial  success.  Education  for 
vocation,  or  for  life,  should  enable  a  man  or  woman  to  bear  the 
burden  of  life  rather  than  to  become  a  parasite.  It  should  tend 
to  develop  health,  independence,  ambition,  active  morality 
within  our  great  democracy.    Education  encourages  in  one  the 
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desire  to  do  some  one  thing  well,  perhaps  to  do  it  better  than  any 
one  else,  and  by  the  exercise  of  this  trained  ability  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  betterment  of  human  life.  This  conception 
of  education  forever  banishes  the  false  notion  that  education 
is  merely  for  the  favored  few,  either  solely  for  "  idle  gentlemen's 
sons,"  or  for  "sons  of  the  working  people."  It  opens  new  pos- 
sibilities in  the  adjustment  of  individual  capacity  to  the  various 
employments  and  dignifies  these  with  importance,  whether 
these  vocations  be  those  of  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  seam- 
stress, the  cook,  the  mill  hand,  the  sailor,  the  stenc^rapher,  the 
actor,  the  home  maker,  the  engineer,  the  writer,  the  teacher, 
the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  or  the  minister. 

Maintaining  ideals.  The  schools  should  assist  in  makit^ 
these  adjustments.  The  public  schools  are  intended  to  serve 
the  masses  for  the  ends  of  democracy.  Vocational  education 
is  not  merely  to  be  added  to  our  present  system  of  education. 
The  existing  school  system  needs  gradual  renovation  from  kin- 
dergarten to  university,  imtil  wise  articulation  of  the  vocational 
aim  with  the  disciplinary  and  cultural  aims  has  been  effected. 
In  this  work  of  renovation  we  are  ever  to  have  in  view  the  goals 
of  ethical  idealism  as  well  as  the  immediate  acquisition  of  skill 
and  knowledge.  The  undertaking  is  complicated  and  diiEcult. 
Programs,  courses  of  study,  and  curricula,  preparation  and 
selection  of  teachers  and  officials,  the  choice  of  sites  and  plan 
of  buildings,  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment,  the  prob- 
lems of  finance,  legislation,  the  study  of  industries  and  business, 
occupational  analyses  and  provisions  for  preliminary  research — 
all  these  topics  involve  unanswered  questions  remaining  to  be 
solved  in  a  courageous  and  cooperative  spirit. 

SuMMAfiT 

The  major  subjects  of  this  chapter,  each  of  which  merits  much 
further  study  if  the  student  is  to  acquire  skill,  as  well  as  apprecia- 
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tioD,  in  the  use  of  psychology  applied  to  industry,  business,  and 
education,  are  these  four : 

1.  The  nature  of  modern  psychology,  and  the  necessity  of  a 

cabn,  intelligent  appraisal  of  both  its  values  and  ita  limits^ 
tions.  The  public  should  discriminate  between  fraudulent 
practices  in  the  name  of  psychology  by  pfaruiologiste, 
physiognomists,  clairvoyants,  and  other  charlatans,  and 
the  work  of  men  and  womoi  enrolled  in  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  or  under  the  National  Council 
of  Research. 

2.  The  problem  of  measuring  abilities  and  traits — in  the  schools, 

in  the  army,  and  in  industry,  by  a  procedure  more  accurate 
than  guesswork.  Considerable  advance  has  been  made 
in  these  fields  by  recent  experiments  with  an  applied 
psychology  utilizing  tests  of  intell^ence,  rating  scales,  and 
exposing  the  fallacy  and  variability  of  subjective  judg- 
ments. 

3.  Other  contributions  of  appUed  psychology,  althou^  it  is  in 

its  infancy,  of  some  significance  for  vocational  education, 
relate  to  the  conservation  of  mental  health,  and  to  economy 
in  the  learning  process.  Valuable  also  are  the  established 
principles  organizing  our  knowledge  of  habit  fonnation, 
and  demanding  trial  or  experiment  rather  than  debate  f  hhu 
those  who  advocate  specific  methods  of  instruction.  The 
result  should  eventually  ^ve  bett^  control  of  human 
nature  for  the  ends  of  education  and  democracy. 

4.  Vocation  as  distinguished  from  job,  drudgeiy,  toil,  labor,  or 

avocation  means  life-work.  At  its  best,  life-work  is  the 
chosoi  activity  of  an  individual  adjusted  through  right 
education  meeting  opportunity  in  business  or  industry  or 
profession.  However  humble  or  exalted  one's  place  or 
temporary  job  may  be,  it  becomes  a  part  of  his  vocation 
and  has  dignity  if  only  it  is  in  accord  with  bis  best  capacity 
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and  Opportunity  and  the  higher  ideals  of  himself  and  his 
countrymen.  It  is  the  function  of  a  legitimate  vocational 
education  to  assist  in  this  adjustment. 

Problems 

1.  Why  has  scientific  p^chol(^y  made  relatively  slow  progress 

compared  with  chemistry  or  physics? 

2.  Indicate  the  dangers  of  relying  too  much  upon  p^chology 

in  solving  problems  of  business  or  industty. 

3.  Endeavor  to  make  valid  distinctions  between  the  true  mean- 

ings of  the  terms:  capacity,  trait,  ability,  instinct,  habit. 

4.  What  is  a  practical  definition  of  general  intelligence? 

5.  Write  a  paper  bringing  out  in  succession  the  purposes  and 

methods  of  (a)  trade  tests  (see  Chapter  XII),  (b)  intel- 
ligence tests,  (c)  rating  scales. 

6.  Name  the  five  qualities  by  which  officers  in  the  Army  were 

rated  for  promotion. 

7.  Explain  how  each  rating  officer  must  first  make  his  scale 

upon  the  basis  of  his  own  acquaintances. 

S,  Select  an  occupation  (such  as  manager  of  insurance  office, 
train  master,  quarry  foreman,  conductor  on  steam  rail- 
road, ship  captain)  and  determine  after  adequate  first- 
hand study  and  conferences  the  five  s^nificant  qualities 
for  that  particular  occupation.  Then  devise  a  plan  of 
scoring  for  promotion  similar  to  the  Army  plan  of  rating 
officers. 

9.  Have  several  persons  authorized  to  recommend  for  promo- 
tion in  that  occupation  try  out  your  scale,  and  contrast 
the  results  with  the  actual  records  of  the  persons  scored. 

10.  How  can  you  overcome  the  difficulty  of  having  those  who 

use  a  rating  scale  agree  upon  an  exact  definition  or  intef' 
pretation  of  the  qualities  or  traits  to  be  scored? 

11.  Select  certain  qualities  as  Intelligence,  Honesty,  Courage, 

Refinement,  I^otiam,  Leadership,  Cleanliness.    Find  a 
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class  or  group  of  twenty-five  persons  who  know  each 
other  pretty  well.  Upon  a  blank  form  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  have  each  person  rate  both  himself  and  all  of  tlie 
others  in  these  qualities  on  a  percent^e  scale,  where  100 
denotes  the  most  possible,  and  sero  denotes  none  of  a 
quality.  Study  the  results  for  variations  as  concern:  (1) 
The  persons;  (2)  the  qualities;  (3)  difference  between  one's 
scoring  of  self  and  of  self  by  others. 

12.  Tabulate  for  a  given  hard  occupation  which  you  may  study 

the  actual  causes  of  turning  work  into  drudgery,  such  as: 
Too  long  houni,  speed,  unpleasant  superviaon,  lack  of 
interest,  unsanitary-  conditions,  ill  health. 

13.  r>e\'ise  an  experiment  to  keep  track  of  and  to  chart  the  prog- 

ress of  acquiring  skill  by  daily  practice  in  a  given  opera- 
tion—as learning  to  tjpewrite,  or  to  run  a  machine.  The 
daily  practice  should  be  of  same  duration,  at  same  hour, 
and  phj-sical  and  mental  conditions  should  be  kept  imi- 
fonn  throughout.  Memoranda  daily  should  be  made  of 
various  causes  affecting  pn^ress. 

14.  Returning  to  the  early  pages  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  book 

review  the  statements  showing  that  ideals  as  standards  of 
conduct  must  be  developed  along  with  skill  and  knowl- 
edge, if  society  is  to  be  freed  from  misuse  of  power  and 
injustice. 

15.  After  rapidly  reviewing  the  whole  field  of  vocational  educa- 

tion lower  than  college  grade,  as  discussed  in  this  book, 
single  out  the  most  urgent  problems  inviting  intensive, 
further  study. 
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Smitii~HvgheB  Ad  of  Congrew  (Senate  Bill  703,  1917) 
SmUhSear  Act  of  Confess  (Senate  BiU  4557,  1918) 

[PuBUc— No.  347— 64th  Conqbebb.] 
IS.  703,] 
An  Act  To  provide  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  edu- 
cation; to  provide  for  cobperation  with  the  States  in  the  promotion  of  such 
education  in  agriciUtiire  and  the  trades  and  industries;  to  provide  for  «>- 
Oper&iioa  with  the  States  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational  sub- 
jects; and  to  appropriate  money  and  regulate  its  expenditure. 

Be  it  enaded  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  asten^)led,  That  there  is  hereby  annually 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  sums  provided  in  sections  two,  three,  and  four  of  this 
Act,  to  be  paid  to  the  respective  States  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating 
with  the  States  in  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  and  teachers  of  trade,  home  eco- 
nomies, and  industrial  subjects,  and  in  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  {^cultural,  trade,  industrial,  and  home  economics  subjects;  and 
the  sum  provided  for  in  section  seven  for  the  use  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  for  the  administration  of  this  Act  and  for 
the  purpose  of  making  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  to  aid  in 
the  oi^nization  and  conduct  of  vocational  education,  which  sums 
shall  be  expended  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  States  in 
paying  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricul- 
tural subjects  there  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  States, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  the  sum  of  S500,000;  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteeii  hundred  and  nineteen, 
451 
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the  Bum  of  (750,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty,  the  Bura  of  $1,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  tfiirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  the  sum  of 
$1,250,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two,  the  sum  of  SI  ,500,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  the  sum  of 
$1,750,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-four,  the  sum  of  $2,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  sum  of  $2,500,- 
000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  sum  of  $3,000,000.  Said 
sums  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  in  the  proportion  which  their 
rural  population  bears  to  the  total  rural  population  in  the  United 
States,  not  including  outlying  possessions,  according  to  the  last  pre- 
ceding United  States  census:  Provided,  That  the  allotment  of  funds 
to  any  State  shall  be  not  less  than  a  minimum  of  $5,000  for  any  fiscal 
yeir  prior  to  and  including  the  fiiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-three,  nor  less  than  $10,000  for  any  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  and  there  is  hereby  appropriated  the  following  sums, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  which  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  minimum  allotment  to  the  States  provided 
for  in  this  section:  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighteen,  the  sum  of  $18,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  the  sum  of  $34,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty, 
the  sum  o!  $24,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  the  sum  of  118,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  the  sum  of 
$14,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-three,  the  sum  of  $11,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  the  sum  of  $9,000;  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  the  sum  of  $34,000;  and  annually  thereafter  the  sum  of 
$27,000. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  co5perating  with  the  States  in 
paying  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  indus- 
trial subjects  there  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  States, 
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for  the  fisca]  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight- 
een, the  Bum  of  9500,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  the  sum  of  S750,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the  sum 
of  11,000,000;  for  the  iiacal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one,  the  sum  of  $1,250,000;  for  the  fiacal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  the  aum  of  81,500,- 
000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  the  sum  of  $1,750,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  the  sum  of  $2,000,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  the  sum  of  $2,500,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  the  sum  of  $3,000,000;  and  annually 
thereafter  the  sum  of  $3,000,000.  Said  sums  shall  be  allotted  to  the 
States  in  the  proportion  which  their  urban  population  bears  to  the 
total  urban  population  in  the  United  States,  not  including  outlying 
pfssessions,  according  to  the  last  preceding  United  States  census: 
Provided,  That  the  allotment  of  funds  to  any  State  shall  be  not  less 
than  a  minimum  of  $5,000  for  any  fiscal  year  prior  to  and  includii^  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-three, 
nor  less  than  $10,000  for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter,  and  there  is  hereby 
appropriated  the  foUowii^  sums,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  needed, 
which  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  minimum  allot- 
ment to  the  States  provided  tor  in  this  section:  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  the  sum  of 
$66,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  nineteen,  the  sum  of  $46,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the  sum  of  $34,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one, 
the  sum  of  $28,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  the  sum  of  $25,000;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  the  sum 
of  $22,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four,  the  sura  of  $19,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  sura  of  $56,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nLncto3n  hundred  and  twenty- 
six,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  sum  of  $50,000. 
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That  not  more  than  twenty  per  centum  of  the  money  appropriated 
under  this  Act  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home 
economics,  and  induatrial  subjects,  for  any  year,  shall  be  expended 
for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  home  economics  subjects. 

8bc.  4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  codperatiug  with  the  States  in 
preparing  teachers,  supervisor,  and  directors  of  agricultural  subjects 
and  teacheiB  of  trade  and  industrial  and  home  economics  subjects 
there  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  dghteen,  the  sum 
of  $500,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nineteen,  the  sum  of  $700,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  the  sum  of  $900,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
one,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  sum  of  $1,000,000.  Said  sums  shall 
•be  allotted  to  the  States  iti  the  proportion  which  their  population  bears 
to  the  total  population  of  Uie  United  States,  not  including  outlying 
possessions,  according  to  the  last  precedii^  United  States  census: 
Provided,  That  the  allotment  of  funds  to  any  State  shall  be  not  less 
than  a  minimum  of  $5,000  for  any  fiscal  year  prior  to  and  including 
the  fiscal  year'ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen, 
Dor  less  than  $10,000  for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter.  And  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  the  following  sums,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
bo  needed,  which  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  mini- 
mum allotment  provided  for  in  this  section:  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  the  sum  of  $46,000; 
for  the  iiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nin&- 
teen,  the  sum  of  $32,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty,  the  sum  of  $24,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ii%  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  sum  of  $90,000. 

Sec,  5.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  appropriatjons 
provided  for  in  sections  two,  three,  and  four  of  this  Act,  any  State 
shall,  through  the  l^islative  authority  thereof,  accept  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  designate  or  create  a  State  Board,  consisting  of  not 
leas  than  three  members,  and  having  all  necessary  power  te  codperate, 
as  herein  provided,  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
in  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.   The  State  Boiod 
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of  education,  or  other  board  having  cbai^  of  the  adminiatration  of 
public  education  in  the  State,  or  any  State  board  having  chai^  of 
the  administration  of  any  kind  of  vocational  education  in  the  State 
may,  if  the  State  bo  elect,  be  designated  as  the  State  Board,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

In  any  State  the  legislature  of  which  doea  not  meet  in  nineteen 
hundred  and  seventeen,  if  the  governor  of  that  State,  so  far  as  he  is 
authorized  to  do  so,  shall  accept  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  desig' 
nate  or  create  a  State  board  of  not  less  than  three  members  to  act 
in  coSperation  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  the 
Federal  Board  shall  rect^nize  such  local  board  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  until  the  legislature  of  such  State  meets  in  due  course  and 
has  been  in  session  sixty  days. 

Any  State  may  accept  the  benefits  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  re- 
spective funds  herein  appropriated,  and  it  may  defer  the  acceptance 
of  the  benefits  of  any  one  or  more  of  such  funds,  and  shall  be  required 
to  meet  only  the  conditions  relative  to  (he  fund  or  funds  the  benefits 
of  which  it  has  accepted:  Provided,  That  after  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty,  no  State  shall  receive  any  appropriation  for 
salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects, 
until  it  shall  have  taken  advantage  of  at  least  the  minimum  amount 
appropriated  for  the  training  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of 
agricultural  subjects,  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  and  that  after  said 
date  no  State  shall  receive  any  appropriation  for  the  salaries  of  teachers 
of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects  until  it  shall  have 
taken  advantage  of  at  least  the  minimum  amount  appropriated  for 
the  training  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  sub- 
jects, as  provided  for  in  this  Act, 

Sec,  6.  That  a  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  hereby 
created,  to  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  and  three  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
One  of  said  three  citizens  shall  be  a  representative  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  conunercial  interests,  one  a  representative  of  the  agricul- 
tural interests,  and  one  a  representative  of  labor.  The  Board  shall 
elect  annually  one  of  its  members  as  chairman.    In  the  first  instance. 
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one  of  the  citizen  members  ehall  be  appointed  for  one  year,  one  for 
two  years,  and  one  for  three  years,  luid  thereafter  for  three  yeats 
each.  Tlie  mcmbera  of  the  Board  other  than  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  95,000  per  annum. 

The  Board  shall  have  power  to  coSperate  with  State  boards  in 
carrying  out  the  provisionB  of  this  Act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  to  make,  or  cause  to  have 
made  studies,  investigations,  and  reports,  with  particular  reference 
to  their  use  in  aiding  the  States  in  the  establishment  of  vocational 
schools  and  classes  and  in  giving  instruction  in  agriculture,  trades 
and  industries,  commerce  and  commercial  pursuits,  and  home  eco- 
nomics. Such  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  shaU  include  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  processes  and  requiremente  upon  ^ricultural 
workers;  trades,  industries,  and  apprenticeships,  trade  and  industrial 
requirements  upon  industrial  workers,  and  classification  of  industrial 
processes  and  pursuits;  conynerce  and  commercial  pursuits  and  re- 
quirements upon  commercial  workers;  home  management,  domestic 
science,  and  the  study  of  related  facts  and  principles;  and  problems 
of  administration  of  vocational  schools  and  of  courses  of  study  and 
instruction  in  vocational  subjects. 

When  the  Board  deems  it  advisable  such  studies,  investigations, 
and  reports  concerning  agriculture,  for  the  purposes  of  agricultural 
education,  may  be  made  in  cooperation  with  or  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  such  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  con- 
cerning trades  and  industries,  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  industrial 
education,  may  be  made  in  cooperation  with  or  through  the  Departs 
ment  of  Labor;  such  studies,  invest^tions,  and  reports  concerning 
commerce  and  commercial  pursuits,  for  the  purposes  of  commercial 
education,  may  be  made  in  codperation  with  or  through  the  Depart- 
mer.t  of  Commerce;  such  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  vocational  schools,  courses  of  study 
and  instruction  in  vocational  subjects,  may  be  made  in  codperation 
with  or  through  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  may  make  such  recommendations 
to  the  board  relative  to  the  administration  of  this  Act  as  he  may  from 
time  to  time  deem  advisable.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman 
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of  the  Board  to  carry  out  the  rules,  r^^Iatioos,  and  decisions  which 
the  board  may  adopt.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Eklucation 
shall  have  power  to  employ  such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  That  there  ia  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  the  aum  of  $200,000  annually,  to  be  avail- 
able from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
or  coSperating  in  making  the  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  pro- 
vided for  in  section  six  of  this  Act,  and  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
salaries  of  the  officers,  the  assistants,  and  such  ofBce  and  other  ex- 
penses as  the  board  may  deem  necessary  to  the  execution  and  admin- 
istration of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  That  In  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  appropriation  for 
any  purpose  specified  in  thfe  Act,  the  State  Board  shall  prepare  plans, 
showing  the  kinds  of  vocational  education  for  which  it  is  proposed  that 
the  appropriation  shall  be  used;  the  kinds  of  sehools  and  equipment; 
courses  of  study;  methods  of  instruction;  qualifications  of  teachers; 
and,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  subjects  the  qualifications  of  super- 
visors or  directors;  plans  for  the  training  of  teachers;  and,  in  the  case 
of  agricultural  subjects,  plana  for  the  supervision  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation, as  provided  for  in  section  ten.  Such  plans  shall  be  submitt«d 
by  the  State  Board  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
and  if  the  Federal  Board  finds  the  same  to  be  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  same  shall  be  approved.  The 
State  Board  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  on  or  before  September  first  of  each  year,  on 
the  work  done  in  the  State  and  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  money 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  • 

Sec.  9.  That  the  appropriation  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  super- 
visors, or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects  and  of  teachers  of  trade, 
home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects  shall  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  payment  of  salaries  of  such  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors 
having  the  minimum  qualifications  set  up  for  the  State  by  the  State 
Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. The  cost  of  instruction  supplementary  to  the  instruction  in 
agricultural  and  in  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  necessary  to  build  a  well-rounded  couree  of 
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training,  shall  be  bome  by  the  State  and  local  communities,  and  do 
part  of  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  borne  out  of  the  appropriations  herein 
made.  The  moneys  expended  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in 
cooperation  with  the  States,  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisoiB, 
or  directorB  of  agricultural  subjectB,  or  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of 
trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects,  shall  be  conditioned 
that  for  each  dollar  of  Federal  money  expended  for  such  salaries  the 
State  or  local  community,  or  both,  shall  enpend  an  equal  amount  for 
such  salaries;  and  that  appropriations  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
vo4mtional  subjects,  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  conditioned  that  such 
money  be  expended  for  maintenance  of  such  training  and  that  for 
each  dollar  of  Federal  money  so  exjiended  for  maintenance,  the  State 
or  local  community,  or  both,  shall  expend  an  equal  amount  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  training. 

Sue.  10.  That  any  State  may  use  the  appropriation  for  agricultural 
purposes,  or  any  part  thereof  allotted  to  it,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural 
subjects,  either  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  such  subjecte  in  schools 
or  clasBcs  or  for  the  salaries  of  supervisors  or  directors  of  such  subjecte 
under  a  plan  of  supervision  for  the  State  to  be  set  up  by  the  State 
board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocatbnal  Educa- 
tion. That  in  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  such  appropriation  for 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  sub- 
jects the  State  Board  of  any  State  shall  provide  in  its  plan  for  agri- 
cultural education  ihaX  such  education  shall  be  that  which  is  under 
pubUc  supervision  or  control;  that  the  controlling  purpose  of  such 
education  shall  be  to  fit  for  useful  employment;  that  such  education 
shall  be  of  less  than  coll^pe  grade  and  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  or  who 
are  preparii^  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  farm  or  of  the  farm  home; 
tiiat  tbe  Steto  or  local  community,  or  botii,  shall  provide  the  neoea- 
saiy  plant  and  equipment  determined  upon  by  the  Stete  Board,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  as  the 
minimum  requirement  for  such  education  in  schools  &ad  classes  in 
the  State;  that  the  amount  expended  for  the  mainteuance  of  such 
education  in  any  school  or  class  receiving  the  benefit  of  sucb  appro- 
priation shall  be  not  less  annually  Hian  the  amount  fixed  by  the  State 
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Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  as  the  minimum  for 
Buch  schoole  or  classes  in  the  State;  that  such  schools  shall  provide 
fordirected  or  supervised  practice  in  agriculture,  either  on  a  farm 
provided  for  by  the  school  or  other  farm,  for  at  least  six  months  pen 
jrear;  that  the  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directore  of  agricultural  sub- 
jects shall  have  at  least  the  minimum  qualifications  determined  for 
the  State  by  the  State  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education. 

Sec.  11.  That  in  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  indus- 
trial Bubjecte  the  State  Board  of  any  State  shall  provide  in  its  plan 
for  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  education  that  such  edu- 
cation shall  be  given  in  schools  or  classes  under  pubUc  supervision 
or  control;  that  the  controlling  purpose  of  such  education  shall  be 
to  lit  for  useful  employment;  that  such  education  shall  be  of  less 
than  college  grade  and  shall  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  per- 
sons over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  are  preparing  for  a  trade  or  ia- 
dustrial  pursuit  or  who  have  entered  upon  the  work  of  a  trade  or 
industrial  pursuit;  that  the  State  or  local  community,  or  both,  shall 
provide  the  necessary  plant  and  equipment  determined  upon  by  the 
State  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  as  the  minimum  requirement  in  such  State  for  education 
for  any  given  trade  or  industrial  pursuit;  that  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended for  the  maintenance  of  such  education  in  any  school  or  class 
receiving  the  benefit  of  such  appropriation  shall  be  not  less  annually 
Uian  the  amount  fixed  by  the  State  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Board,  as  the  minimum  for  such  schools  or  classes  in  the  State; 
that  such  schools  or  classes  giving  instruction  to  persons  who  have 
not  entered  upon  employment  shall  require  that  at  least  half  of  the 
time  of  such  instruction  be  given  to  practical  work  on  n  useful  or 
productive  l^asis,  such  instn:stion  to  extend  over  not  less  than  nine 
months  per  year  and  not  less  than  thirty  hours  per  week;  that  at  least 
one-third  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  any  State  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects  shall,  if  ex- 
pended, be  applied  to  part-time  schools  or  classes  for  workers  over  four- 
teeu  years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  employment,  and  such  sub- 
jects in  a  part-time  school  or  class  may  mean  any  subject  given  ta 
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tmininit,  nhsll  be  bnme  by  the  Btate  and  lofsU  onmmmiities,  and  no 
psrt  f^  tJie  CTMt  th«renf  tthall  b«  bflme  out  uf  tlie  ^qjmpriatioiis  ha«in 
made.  The  moneys  expoxled  mider  the  [»Dvi»k)iia  of  6m  Act,  in 
eoAperotinn  with  the  Staten,  fnr  the  aalaiiea  of  teachaa,  f 
nr  directnn  of  ogrimltuial  subjecta,  or  for  the  aalani 
trade,  home  eeonomi(»,  and  industrial  anbjeetB,  ahall  be  conditiOTed 
that  for  eaeh  dollar  of  Federal  money  raqmided  For  such  adaiira  the 
i^te  or  local  community,  or  both,  shall  »paid  an  equal  aDUHint  for 
mich  aaiariefi;  Mid  that  appmpriationB  for  the  tnining  <d  teacfaos  of 
vocational  subjeetfl,  aa  herein  provided,  ^tafl  be  eondkioned  that  sodi 
moaey  be  expended  for  maintenaoee  c^  aoeh  training  and  that  ifx 
eaeh  dollar  r^  Federal  money  ao  exp«ided  for  maintenance,  the  State 
or  local  eommunity,  or  bodi,  shall  expnd  an  equal  amount  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  training. 

Sec.  10.  That  any  State  may  ime  the  appropriatrai  for  agriniHaral 
pnrpneee,  or  any  part  thereof  allotted  to  it,  under  the  pnwiaoDB  of  the 
Act,  (or  the  salanee  of  teadiera,  supervisMs,  or  dtreetors  (rf  agriealtnral 
subjects,  either  tor  tiie  i«lanea  of  teachers  at  Bach  aobjeeta  in  acfaoots 
«T  dames  or  for  the  salaries  of  supervMors  w  dircetois  of  sadx  soiqects 
under  a  plan  of  superviskA  for  the  State  to  be  set  op  t?  the  State 
board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Boaid  for  Voeatiaaal  Educa- 
tion. That  in  («der  to  receive  the  benefits  of  socfa  appn^viation  for 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directtMB  (A  ^rindtaral  snb- 
iects  the  8tate  Board  (A  any  State  shall  provide  in  its  fdan  for  agri- 
cultural education  that  such  educatimi  shall  be  that  whiefa  is  under 
public  supervision  or  control;  that  the  controlling  poipoee  of  such 
education  shall  be  to  fit  for  useful  employment;  that  sudt  educadon 
shall  be  of  less  than  college  grade  and  be  deeigited  to  meet  the  needs 
of  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  entered  apcra  or  irtio 
are  pteparing  to  enter  upon  the  woric  fA  the  farm  or  (^  the  farm  home; 
that  the  State  or  local  community,  or  both,  shall  provide  the  necee- 
MU7  plant  and  equipment  determined  upon  by  the  State  Boud,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  as  the 
minimum  requirement  for  such  education  in  schools  and  classes  in 
the  State;  that  the  amount  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
education  in  any  school  or  class  receiving  the  benefit  of  such  appro- 
priation shall  be  not  leas  annually  than  the  amount  fixed  by  tbe  State 
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Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  aa  the  minimum  for 
such  schools  or  classes  in  the  State;  that  such  schools  shall  provide 
for  directed  or  supervised  practice  in  agriculture,  either  on  a  farm 
provided  for  by  the  school  or  other  farm,  for  at  least  six  months  pw 
year;  that  the  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  sub- 
ject shall  have  at  least  the  minimum  qualifications  determined  for 
the  State  by  the  8tat«  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education, 

Sec.  11.  That  in  order  to  receive  the  benefite  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  indus- 
trial subjects  the  State  Board  of  any  State  shall  provide  in  its  plan 
for  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  education  that  such  edu- 
cation shall  be  given  in  schools  or  classes  under  public  supervision 
or  control;  that  the  controlling  purpose  of  such  education  shall  be 
to  (it  for  useful  employment;  that  such  education  shall  be  of  less 
than  college  grade  and  shall  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  per- 
sons over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  are  preparing  for  a  trade  or  in- 
dustrial pursuit  or  who  have  entered  upon  the  woric  of  a  trade  or 
industrial  pursuit;  that  the  State  or  local  community,  or  both,  shall 
provide  the  necessary  plant  and  equipment  determined  upon  by  the 
State  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  as  the  minimum  requirement  in  such  State  for  education 
for  any  given  trade  or  industrial  pursuit;  that  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended for  the  maintenance  of  such  education  in  any  school  or  class 
receivii^  the  benefit  of  such  appropriation  shall  be  not  less  annually 
than  the  amount  fixed  by  the  State  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Board,  as  the  minimum  for  such  schools  or  classes  in  the  State; 
that  such  schools  or  classes  giving  instruction  to  pei^ons  who  have 
not  entered  upon  employment  shall  require  that  at  least  half  of  the 
time  of  such  instruction  be  given  to  practical  work  on  a  useful  or 
productive  basis,  such  instriction  to  extend  over  not  less  than  nine 
months  per  year  and  not  less  than  thirty  hours  per  week;  that  at  least 
one-third  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  any  State  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects  shall,  if  ex- 
pended, be  applied  to  part-time  schoob  or  classes  for  workers  over  four- 
teen years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  employment,  and  such  sub- 
jects in  a  part-time  school  or  class  may  mean  ai^  subject  given  to 
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fabric  the  errie  or  meatkntl  intelli^RKe  of  aoA  wotkew  over  fota- 
in&n  ami  b^  than  a^teen  vean  of  a^;  that  mxii  part-time  sefaoofe 
or  <;k.>)><!f)  -ihall  provide  for  aoi  k»B  th*n  oae  hnn(b«l  and  larty-ioar 
boom  of  ctaMHrnnm  lOBtnictioa  per  ye«r:  that  ncniag  mdtetnl  sefauob 
!*hall  fix  the  age  of  aovteen  ^eara  ■ 
Mid  :'hal1  confine  inatnictton  to  that  which 
daily  etnploymeDt:  that  th<^  teacfaen  of  anj  bade  or  indoBtnl  sofajeet 
in  any  ^tatr  .'hall  havr;  at  teaiit  the  miiiimiin>  qnalifieatioiis  for  teth^ 
f4  iOicii  nuttl^et  Aetenaiaeii  upon  for  $ucfa  State  by  the  State  Bcatni,  with 
the  appr>A^a]  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocaliona]  Education:  /VmmM. 
That  (or  dtiea  aod  towns  of  kaa  than  twenty-Gre  tboaaand  popob- 
tion,  actordin;;  to  the  la't  preceding  United  Suites  cobie,  the  State 
Board,  with  the  apprtnal  of  the  Federal  BcMrd  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, may  modify  the  eonditiona  as  to  the  lei^th  of  c«ii?e  and  boois 
of  iKitructii'm  per  we^  for  acfaoob  and  daffics  siring  inetnietiDii  to 
thone  who  have  not  entered  upon  empk^menl,  in  onfer  to  meet  the 
pnrtimlar  needs  of  ^nich  cities  and  to>vns. 

Hkc.  12.  Tliat  in  order  for  any  State  to  receire  the  beoeBts  of  the 
approfmation  in  thb  Art  for  the  training  of  teachers,  supcrvisots,  w 
dire(rtor»  of  agricultural  inibjeotH,  or  of  teachers  of  trade,  industrial  or 
home  economics  sutijects,  the  State  Board  of  audi  State  shall  provide 
in  iti  plan  for  such  training  that  the  same  shall  be  carried  out  ouder 
tbe  ^upervi'<ion  of  the  State  Board;  that  such  trainii^  shall  be  givm  in 
*choob  or  clasHes  under  public  mipervisioa  or  control;  that  such  tratn- 
ii^  shall  be  given  only  to  peiyions  who  have  had  adequate  ToeatitHial 
experience  or  contact  >n  the  line  of  wnric  for  which  they  are  [weparing 
themaelvefl  a-t  teachers,  supen'isors,  or  directors,  or  who  are  acquiring 
such  experience  or  contact  as  a  part  of  their  training;  and  that  tbe 
Stale  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board,  sball  establish 
minimum  requirements  for  such  experience  or  contact  for  teat^ters, 
supervisom,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects  and  for  teachers  of 
trade,  industrial,  and  home  economics  subjects;  that  not  more  than 
sixty  per  centum  nor  lens  than  twenty  per  centum  of  the  money  ap[a»- 
priated  under  this  Act  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  sub- 
iects  to  any  State  for  any  year  shall  be  expended  for  any  one  of  the 
following  purposes:  For  the  preparation  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or 
directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  or  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
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trade  and  industrial  subjecte,  or  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  home 
economics  subjects. 

Sec.  13.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  appropriations 
for  the  salaries  of  teacbets,  supervisors,  or  directors  <^  agricultural 
subjects,  or  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and 
industrial  subjects,  or  for  the  training  of  teachers  as  herein  provided, 
any  State  shall,  through  the  le^lative  authority  thereof,  appoint  as 
custodian  for  said  appropriations  its  State  treasurer,  who  shall  receive 
and  provide  for  the  proper  custody  and  disbursements  of  all  mon^ 
paid  to  the  State  from  said  appropriatioos. 

Sec.  14.  That  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  shall 
annually  ascertain  whether  the  several  Stales  are  using,  or  are  pre- 
pared to  use,  the  money  received  by  them  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  On  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  shall  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  each  State  which  has  accepted  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  complied  therewith,  certifying  the  amounts  which  each 
State  is  entitled  to  receive  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Upon 
such  certification  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  quarteriy  to 
the  custodian  for  vocational  education  of  each  State  the  moneys  to 
which  it  is  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  moneys  so 
received  by  the  custodian  for  vocational  education  for  any  State  shall 
be  paid  out  on  the  requisition  of  the  State  Board  as  reimbursement  for 
expenditures  already  incurred  to  such  schools  as  are  approved  by  swd 
State  Board  and  are  entitled  to  receive  such  moneys  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Sec.  15.  That  whenever  any  portion  of  the  fund  annually  allotted  to 
any  State  has  not  been  expended  for  the  purpose  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  a  sum  equal  to  such  portion  shall  be  deducted  by  the  Federal 
Board  from  the  next  succeeding  annufd  allotment  from  such  fund  to 
such  State. 

Sec.  16.  That  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  may 
withhold  the  allotment  of  moneys  to  any  State  whenever  it  shall  be 
detemuned  that  such  moneys  are  not  being  expanded  for  the  purposes 
and  under  the  conditions  of  this  Act. 

If  any  allotment  is  withheld  from  any  State,  the  State  Board  of  such 
State  may  appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  if  the  Con- 
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grew  shall  not  direct  nich  sum  to  be  paid  it  shall  be  covered  into  the 
TreaBury. 

Sec.  17.  That  if  any  portion  of  the  moneys  received  1^  the  custo- 
dian for  vocational  education  of  any  State  under  this  Act,  for  any 
{pven  purpose  named  in  this  Act,  shall,  by  any  action  or  contingency, 
be  diminished  or  lost,  it  sh&tt  be  replaced  by  such  State,  and  until  so 
replaced  no  subsequent  appropriation  for  such  education  shall  be  paid 
to  such  State.  No  portion  of  tiny  moneys  appropriated  under  this  Act 
for  the  benefit  of  the  States  shall  be  applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  purchase,  erection,  preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building  or  build- 
ings or  equipment,  or  for  the  purchase  or  rental  of  lands,  or  for  the 
support  of  any  religious  or  privately  owned  or  conducted  school  or 
college. 

Sbc.  18.  That  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  shall 
make  an  annual  report  fa>  Congress,  on  or  before  December  fiiat,  on  the 
administration  of  this  Act  and  shall  include  in  such  report  the  reports 
made  by  the  State  Boards  on  the  administration  of  this  Act  by  each 
State  and  the  expenditure  of  the  money  allotted  to  each  State. 

Approved,  February  23, 1917. 

tPuBuc — No.  178 — 65th  Congresb.I 


An  Act  To  provide  for  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
return  to  civil  employment  of  disabled  persons  discharged  from  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepreeerUativet  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  shall  be  known 
as  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  That  the  word  "board,"  as 
hereinafter  used  in  this  Act,  shall  mean  the  "Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education."  That  the  word  "bureau,"  as  hereinafter  used  in 
this  Act,  shall  mean  the  "Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insurance." 

Sec.  2.  That  every  person  who  is  disabled  under  circumstance; 
entitling  him,  after  discharge  from  the  military  or  naval  forces  ot 
the  United  States,  to  compensation  under  Article  III  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorise  the 
establi^unent  of  a  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insurance  in  the  Treasury 
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Department,'"  approved  October  sixth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven- 
teen, hereinafter  referred  to  as  "said  Act,"  and  who,  after  his  dis- 
chai^,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  is  unable  to  carry  on  a  gainful 
occupation,  to  resume  his  former  occupation,  or  to  enter  upon  some 
other  occupation,  or  having  resumed  or  entered  upon  such  occupation 
is  unable  to  continue  the  same  successfully,  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  said  board,  where  vocational  rehabiUtatiou  is  feasible,  such  course 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe  and  provide. 

The  Board  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty,  to  furnish 
the  persons  included  in  this  section  suitable  courses  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  to  be  prescribed  and  provided  by  the  Board,  and  every 
person  electing  to  follow  such  a  course  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
shall,  while  following  the  same,  receive  monthly  compensation  equal 
to  the  amount  of  his  monthly  pay  for  the  last  month  of  his  active 
service,  or  equal  to  the  amount  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  under 
Article  III  of  said  Act,  whichever  amount  is  the  greater.  If  such 
person  was  an  enlist«d  man  at  the  time  of  his  discharge,  for  the  period 
durii^  which  he  is  so  afforded  a  course  of  rehabiUtation,  his  family 
shall  receive  compulsory  allotment  and  family  allowance  accordii^ 
to  the  terms  of  Article  II  of  eaid  Act  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were 
an  enlisted  man,  and  for  the  purpose  of  computing  and  paying  com- 
pulsory allotment  and  family  allowance  his  compensation  shall  be 
treated  as  his  monthly  pay:  Primded,  That  if  such  pereon  willfully 
fails  or  refuses  or  follow  the  prescribed  course  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation which  he  has  elected  to  follow,  in  a  maimer  satisfactory  to  the 
Board,  the  said  Board  in  its  discretion  may  certify  to  that  effect  to 
the  Bureau  and  the  said  Bureau  shall,  during  such  period  of  failure 
or  refusal,  withhold  any  part  or  all  of  the  monthly  copmensation  due 
such  person  and  not  subject  t^i  compulsory  allotment  which  the  said 
Board  may  have  det«rmined  should  be  withheld:  Provided,  however. 
That  no  vocational  teaching  shall  be  carried  on  in  any  hospital  until 
the  medical  authorities  certify  that  the  condition  of  the  patient  is 
such  as  to  justify  such  teaching. 

The  military  and  naval  family  allowance  appropriation  provided 
for  in  section  eighteen  of  said  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  payment 
of  the  family  allowances  provided  by  this  section;  and  the  military 
and  naval  compensation  appropriation  provided  for  in  section  nine- 
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teen  of  Bsid  Act  sfasD  be  available  for  the  paymeDt  of  the  monthly 
compensation  herein  provided.  No  compensation  under  Article  nt 
of  said  Act  shall  be  paid  for  the  period  during  which  any  such  person 
JB  fumiBhed  by  said  board  a  course  of  vocational  rehabilitation  except 
as  is  hereinbefore  provided. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  courses  of  vocational  rehabilitation  provided  for 
under  this  Act  shall,  as  far  as  practicable  and  under  such  conditions 
as  the  board  may  prescribe,  be  made  available  without  cost  for  instruc- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  any  person  who  is  disabled  under  circumstances 
entitling  him,  after  discharge  from  the  military  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States,  to  compensation  under  Article  III  of  said  Act 
and  who  is  not  included  in  section  two  hereof. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Board  shall  have  the  power  and  it  shall  be  its 
duty  to  provide  such  facilities,  instructors,  and  courses  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  proper  training  for  such  persons  as  are  required 
to  follow  such  courses  as  herein  provided;  to  prescribe  the  courses 
to  be  followed  by  euch  persons;  to  pay,  when  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  such  payment  ia  necessary,  the  expense  of  travel,  lodgii^, 
subustence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  such  persons  while  fol- 
lowing the  prescribed  courses;  to  do  all  thin^  necessary  to  insure 
vocational  rehabilitation;  to  provide  for  the  placement  of  rehabilitated 
persons  in  suitable  or  gainful  occupations.  The  Board  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  such  rules  and  n^lations  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  performance  of  its  duties  as  prescribed  by  this  Act,  and 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  te  utilize,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
in  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  in  the  placement  of  rehabilitated 
persons  in  suitable  or  gainful  occupations. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  make  or  cause 
to  have  made  studies,  invest^ations,  and  reports  regarding  the  Voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  their  placement  in  suit- 
able or  gainful  occupations.  When  the  Board  deems  it  advisable, 
such  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  may  be  made  in  co5peration 
with  or  through  other  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  Government, 
and  the  Board  in  its  discretion  may  cooperate  with  such  public  or 
private  agencies  as  it  may  deem  advisable  in  performing  the  duties 
imposed  upon  it  by  this  Act. 
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Sec.  6.  That  all  medical  and  surgical  work  or  other  treatment 
necessary  to  give  functional  and  mental  restoration  to  disabled  per- 
sons prior  to  their  dischai^  from  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  War  Department 
and  the  Navy  Department,  respectively.  Whenever  training  is  em- 
ployed aa  a  therapeutic  measure  by  the  War  Department  or  the  Navy 
Department  a  plan  may  be  established  between  these  agencies  and 
the  Board  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  insure,  in  so  far  as  medical 
requirements  permit,  a  proper  process  of  trainii^  and  the  proper  prep- 
aration of  inatnictors  for  such  training.  A  plan  may  also  be  estab- 
lished between  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the  Board  whereby 
these  departments  shall  a«t  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  the  board  in 
the  nare  of  the  health  of  the  soldier  and  sailor  after  his  dischat^. 

The  Board  shall,  in  establishing  its  plans  and  rules  and  regulations 
for  vocational  training,  cofiperafe  with  the  War  Department  and  the 
Navy  Department  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  a  continuous 
process  of  vocational  training. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  Board  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
receive  such  gifts  and  donations  from  either  public  or  private  sources 
as  may  be  offered  unconditionally.  All  moneys  received  as  gifts  or 
donations  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  constitute  a  permanent  fund,  to  be  called  the  "Special  fund  for 
vocational  rehabilitation,"  to  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the  said 
board,  in  connection  with  the  appropriations  hereby  made  or  here- 
after to  be  made,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  providing  and  maintaining 
courses  of  vocational  rehabilitation;  and  a  full  report  of  all  gifts  and 
donations  offered  and  accepted,  and  all  disbursements  therefrom, 
shall  be  submitted  annually  to  Congress^by  said  Board. 

Sbc.  8.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  available 
immediately  and  until  expended,  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  be  used  by  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  wit,  for  renting 
and  remodeling  buildii^  and  quarters,  repairing,  maintaining,  and 
equippii^  same,  and  for  equipment  and  other  facilities  necessary 
for  proper  instruction  of  disabled  persons,  1250,000;  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  instructors  and  salaries  of  instructors,  supervisors,  and  oth^ 
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experts,  including  necessary  traveling  eipenses,  1545,000;  for  travel- 
ing expenses  of  disabled  persons  in  connection  with  training  and  for 
lodging,  subsistence,  &ad  other  necessary  expenses  in  special  cases 
<tf  persons  foUowing  prescribed  courses,  $250,000;  for  tuition  for 
disabled  persons  ptuBuing  courses  in  existing  institutions,  public  or 
private,  $545,000;  for  the  plac^nent  and  supervisioii  after  placement 
of  vocationally  rehabilitated  persons,  $45,000;  for  studies,  investiga- 
tions, reports,  and  preparation  of  special  courses  of  instruction,  $55,- 
000;  for  miscellaneous  contingencies,  including  special  mechanical  ap- 
pliances necessary  in  special  cases  for  disabled  men,  SllO.tXX);  and  for 
tlie  administrative  expenses  of  said  Board  incident  to  performing  the 
duties  imposed  by  this  Act,  including  salaries  of  such  assistants,  ex- 
perts, clei^,  and  other  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  dse- 
vrhere  as  the  Board  may  deem  necessary,  actual  traveling  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  members  of  the  Board  and  by  its 
onployees  under  its  orders,  including  attendance  at  meetings  of  edu- 
cational associations  and  other  organizations,  rent  and  equipment  erf 
offices  in  the  District  of  C^umbia  and  elsewhere,  purchase  of  boc^ 
of  reference,  law  books,  and  periodicals,  stationery,  typewriters  and 
exchange  thereof,  miscellaneous  supplies,  postage  on  foreign  mail, 
printing  and  bindir^  to  be  done  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and 
all  other  necessary  expenses,  $200,000. 

Sec.  9.  That  said  Board  shall  file  witti  the  Clei^  ot  tbe  House  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  July  first  and  every  tbree  months 
tliereafter,  for  the  information  of  the  Congress,  an  itemised  account 
of  all  expenditures  made  under  this  Act,  including  names  and  salaries 
of  anployees.  Said  Board  shall  also  make  an  aimual  report  to  the 
Congress  of  its  doings  under 'this  Act  on  or  before  Dec«nber  first 
of  each  year. 

Sec.  10.  That  section  tJiree  hundred  and  four  d  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  establisbmeut  <rf  a  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insuiuice  in  the  Treasury  Department"  approved  Septonber  sec- 
ond, nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  as  amended,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  11.  No  person  of  draft  age  [diysictdly  fit  for  military  service 
shall  be  exempted  from  such  service  on  account  of  hang  employed 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act. 

Approved  June  27, 1918. 
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Abilities,  meeiauremeDt  of,  423-135. 
See  TeetH. 

Accidents  in  iodustrial  schoola,  288- 
290. 

Accountant,  description  of  occupa- 
tion of,  311-312. 

Achievement  tests  in  schools, 
405. 

Adams  Act,  the  (1906),  ISl. 

Adaptability,  ae  a  supposed  aim  of 
liberal  education,  41. 

Adjustment  of  education  to  popula- 
tion groups,  efforts  at,  S7-8S. 

Adolescence,  studies  of,  in  relation 
to  education  of  girls,  351-352. 

Adult  illiteracy,  importance  of  re- 
moving, lOS. 

Advertising  manager,  occupation  of, 
312. 

Age,  distribution  of  workers  ac- 
cording to,  73. 

Age-grade  maladjustment,  voca- 
tional education  not  a  remedy  for, 
82-83. 

Age  of  pupils,  questions  which  arise 
about,  73-83. 

Agricultural  arts  eduoation,  49,  193. 

Agricultural  colleges,  legislative 
measures  providing  for,  149-152; 
statistics  of  income  of,  152-153, 
154. 

Agricultural  education,  47;  defini- 
tion of  vocational,  49;  problems 
in,  Iffiff.i  defined,  193;  elemen- 


tary, 193-200;  secondary  instruc- 
tion in,  201-206;  study  and 
teaching  vs.  practice  of  agricul- 
ture, 200-208;  applications  of 
Smith-Hughes  Act  to,  211-217; 
preparation  of  teachers  for,  217- 
219;  project  method  in,  220;  in 
philanthropic  and  other  institu- 
tions, 224-228;  specimen  course 
in,  224-226 ;  improvement  of  rural 
life  through,  228-229. 

Agricultural-Extension  Act  (1914), 
149;  (Smith-Lever),  151-152. 

Agricultural  workers,  statistics  of, 
in  tabular  form,  194. 

Agriculture,  Department  of,  farm 
bulletins  published  by,  365. 

Aim,  as  a  principle  of  educational 
practice,  440. 

Alaska,  educational  work  in,  15; 
statistics  of  schools  in,  84;  Fed- 
eral government's  support  of 
education  in,  156. 

Allen,  Charles  R.,  contribution  of, 
to  pedagogy  of  instruction  ia 
trade  processes,  296-300. 

Allotmsits  to  States,  under  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  184-186. 

American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion, high  standard  maintained 
by,  422. 

Amos  Tuck  School  of  Administra^ 
tion  and  Finance,  Dartmouth 
College,  332. 
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training,  shall  be  borne  by  the  State  and  local  communities,  and  do 
part  of  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  borne  out  of  the  appropriations  herein 
made.  The  monej^  expended  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in 
cooperation  with  the  States,  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors, 
or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  or  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of 
trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects,  shall  be  conditioned 
that  for  each  dollar  of  Federal  money  expended  for  such  salaries  the 
State  or  local  community,  or  both,  shall  expend  an  equal  amount  for 
such  salaries;  and  that  appropriations  for  the  trainii^  of  teachers  of 
vocational  subjects,  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  conditioned  that  such 
money  be  expended  for  maintenance  of  such  training  &ad  that  for 
each  dollar  of  Federal  money  so  expended  for  maintenance,  the  State 
or  local  community,  or  both,  shall  expend  an  equal  amount  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  truning. 

Sec.  10.  That  any  State  may  use  the  appropriation  for  agricultural 
purposes,  or  any  part  thereof  allotted  to  it,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural 
subjects,  dttter  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  such  subjects  in  schools 
or  classes  or  for  the  salaries  of  supervisors  or  directors  of  such  subjects 
under  a  plan  of  supervision  for  the  State  to  be  set  up  by  the  State 
board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. That  in  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  such  appropriation  for 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  eupervisora,  or  directors  of  agricultural  sub- 
jects the  State  Board  of  any  State  shall  provide  in  its  plan  for  i^ri- 
cultural  education  that  such  education  shall  be  that  which  is  under 
public  supervision  or  control;  that  the  controlling  purpose  of  such 
education  shall  be  to  fit  for  useful  employment;  that  such  education 
shall  be  of  less  than  college  grade  and  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  or  who 
are  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  farm  or  of  the  farm  borne; 
that  the  State  or  loccd  community,  or  both,  shall  provide  the  neces- 
sary plant  and  equijOTient  determined  upon  by  the  State  Board,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  as  tbe 
minimum  requirement  for  such  education  in  schools  and  classes  in 
the  State;  that  the  amount  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  su<^ 
education  in  any  school  or  class  receiving  the  benefit  trf  sudi  appro- 
priation shall  be  not  less  annually  than  the  amount  Sxed  by  tbe  State 
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Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  as  the  minimum  for 
such  schoolfi  or  classes  in  the  State;  that  such  schools  shall  provide 
for'directed  or  supervised  practice  in  agriculture,  either  on  a  farm 
provided  for  by  the  school  or  other  farm,  for  at  kast  six  months  per 
year;  that  the  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  sub- 
jects shall  have  at  least  the  minimum  qualifications  determined  for 
the  State  by  the  State  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocationtd  Education. 

Sec.  11.  That  in  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  indus- 
trial subjects  the  State  Board  of  any  State  shall  provide  in  itB  plan 
for  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  education  that  such  edu- 
cation shall  be  given  in  schools  or  classes  under  public  supervision 
or  control;  that  the  controlling  purpose  of  such  education  shall  be 
to  fit  for  useful  employment;  that  such  education  shall  be  of  less 
than  college  grade  and  shall  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  per- 
sons over  fourteen  years  of  tyje  who  are  preparing  for  a  toade  or  in- 
dustrial pursuit  or  who  have  entered  upon  the  work  of  a  trade  or 
industrial  pursuit;  that  the  State  or  local  conamunity,  or  both,  shall 
provide  the  necessary  plant  and  equipment  determined  upon  by  the 
Slate  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  as  the  minimum  requirement  in  such  State  for  education 
for  any  given  trade  or  industrial  pursuit;  that  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended for  the  maintenance  of  such  education  in  any  school  or  class 
receiving  the  benefit  of  such  appropriation  shall  be  not  less  annually 
than  the  amount  fixed  by  the  State  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Board,  as  the  minimum  for  such  schools  or  classes  in  the  State; 
that  such  schools  or  classes  giving  instruction  to  persons  who  have 
not  entered  upon  employment  shall  require  that  at  least  half  of  the 
time  of  such  instruction  be  given  to  practical  work  on  a  us^ul  or 
productive  basis,  such  instrcetion  to  extend  over  not  less  than  nine 
months  per  year  and  not  less  thaa  thirty  hours  per  week;  that  at  least 
one-thiid  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  any  State  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects  shall,  if  ex- 
pended, be  applied  to  part-time  schools  or  classes  for  workers  over  four- 
teen yeara  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  employment,  and  such  sub- 
jects in  a  part-time  school  or  class  may  mean  any  subject  given  to 
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CoDperstion,  in  tdaestioa  in  a 
democracy,  14-16;  in  agrioultiml 
education,  152;  account  of  devel' 
opment  of  Federal,  167-1S7. 

Corporations,  Bchools  nuuntoined 
hy,  149-145. 

Correepondence,  vocational  instruc- 
tion by,  270-271, 

Coet  at  living,  vocational  traimng  a 
means  of  ofFsetting  increased,  99. 

CoBtrecord  Byetems,  study  of,  in 
industrial  BchooLs,  287, 

Couises  of  study  in  sgcicultund 
schools,  205-206. 

Crane,  Frank,  article  by,  quoted, 
35-37. 

Credit  man,  occupation  of,  312^13. 

Crime,  and  vocational  education, 
109-112. 

Cromwell,  A.  D.,  cit«d  on  agricul- 
tuiat  education,  223, 

Cubberl^,  E.  P.,  cited,  83;  on 
national  grants  for  education, 
153;  help  of,  to  teachers,  in  im- 
proving rural  life,  229. 

Cubberley  and  EUiott,  cited,   146. 

Cultural  education,  a  major  divi- 
sion  of  education,  47. 

Curriculum,  changes  and  improve- 
ments in,  23;  cannot  reniain 
static,  54. 

Curtis,  C.  F.,  229. 

Dahm,  £.  F.,  criticiHin  by,  of  com- 
mercial training  in  high  schools, 


vocational  education, 

102-105. 
Darwin,  Charles,  cited  on  instincts 

and  intelligence  in  man,  423. 
Davenport,  Eugene,  on  coSperatioo, 


in  agricultural  ednoatirai,  162; 
farm-craft  lessons  by,  200;  a  sup- 
porta'  of  cause  of  agricultural 
education,  229. 

David  Ranken,  Jr.,  School  of 
Mechanical  Trades,  St.  Louis, 
143,246. 

Davis  Bill,  171. 

Davis-DoUiver  BSI,  171. 

D^r  industrial  schools,  246;  piind- 
Xire  for,  252-254. 

Day  vocational  schools,  50, 

Dean,  A.  S.,  on  agriculture  for  dty 
boys,  199. 

Delinquents,  agriculture  for,  227. 

Democracy,  necessity  of  an  ideal 
in,  3-4;  significance  of,  in  Amer- 
ica, 5;  characteristics  of,  5-6; 
reasons  why  education  is  indis- 
pensable in,  6-0;  public  educa- 
tion an  aspect  of,  9;  the  teaching 
of,  19-23;  the  great  task  set  for, 
according  to  Giddings,   114-115. 

Democratizing  of  education,  voca- 
tional training  as  a  meiuis  of,  100. 

Departmrait  store  education,  334- 
338. 

Dewey,  John,  on  certain  dangers  of 
existing  industrial  system,  17-18; 
"Democracy  and  Education"  by, 
quoted  and  dted,  38,  39;  com- 
plaint voiced  by,  concerning 
gmith-Huebes  Act,  179;  quoted 
on  principles  of  method,  439- 
440. 

Disabled,  rehabilitation  of  the,  by 
vocational     training,      112-114. 

Divisions  of  vocational  education, 
46-47. 

Dodge,  J.  M.,  study  by,  106. 

Dodson,  W.  R.,  229. 
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Domestic    and    personal    service, 

workera  engaged  in,  241. 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  263. 
Drudgery,  meaning  and  ingredienta 

of,  441. 
DuS,    Peter,    commercial    school 

founded  by,  323. 
Duggar,  J.  F.,  229. 
Dunwoody     Industrial     Institute, 

Minneapolis,  143,  203. 


lauB,  E.,  4. 
Education,  indiepensability  of,  in  a 
democracy,  d-7;  reasons  for  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of, 
by  the  incorporated  people,  7-9; 
the  meaning  of,  9;  public,  an 
aspect  of  democracy,  9;  factors 
in,  10;  complexity  of,  10;  univer- 
sal, and  its  scope,  11-12;  in- 
dividualism  vs.    collectivism   in. 


12-14 
14-15; 
15-16: 


;  cooperation  vs.  force  in, 
i;  needed  reorganisations  in, 
)  effects  of,  seen  in 
production  of  leaders  by  univer- 
sities, 16;  vision  necessary  for 
men  in  industry,  16-lS;  four  vivid 
characteristics  of,  in  America, 
18-19;  the  teaching  of  democ- 
racy, 19-26;  relation  between 
health  and,  26-27;  vocational,  not 
merely  an  addition,  27-28;  defini- 
tion of  vocational,  33-34;  de- 
mands for  the  practical  in,  36- 
37;  relations  of  liberal  and  voca- 
tional, 37-39;  six  contemporary 
interpretations  of  vocational  and 
of  Uberal,  39-43;  compatibility  of 
practical,  with  ethical  idealism, 
43-45;  historic  aims  and  ideals 
in,    45-46;     difference    existing 
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between  practical  arts  courses  and 
vocational,  47-48;  German  ^f»- 
tem  of,  61~54;  effect  on  general, 
of  vocational  education,  100; 
money  v^ues  of,  105-106;  as  a 
preventive  of  poverty,  106-108; 
for  mechanical  industries  and 
trades,  238-307;  for  business  and 
commerce,  308-345;  practical,  of 
girls  and  women,  350-380.  .See 
Agricultural  education  and  Voca- 
tional education. 

Educational  research,  402^-403;  the 
survey  movement,  403-404;  bu- 
reaus of,  404-405;  vocational- 
educational  surveys,  407-414. 

Efficiency,  speciaUzed,  as  an  aim  of 
vocational  education,  41;  search 
for,  in  industry,  393-395. 

Einheitschule,  the  German,  53. 

Mementary  commercial  education, 


Mementary  schools,  teaching  of 
home  economics  m,  363-364. 

Bllimination,  evil  of  premature,  27; 
amount  and  causes  of,  74-80; 
results  of,  80-82. 

Ellis,  A.  C,  study  by,  of  money 
value  of  education,  105-106. 

Emotionalism,  relation  between 
ideals  and,  24^25. 

Employees,  selection  of,  395;  ex- 
periments in'testing,  431-432. 

E^plo3'ment,  department  of,  in 
business  administration,  377. 

Elmployment  manager,  qualifica' 
tions  of,  717-319. 

Bi^land,  evening  schools  in,  262; 
conunercial  education  in,  320- 
321 ;  reports  issued  by  Ministry  of 
Labor  in,  39»-400. 
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EnroUmait,  statUtics  of,  in  Bcbools, 
84-87. 

BaTironment,  classification  of  hu- 
m&n  types  as  to,  64 1  influence  of, 
on  education,  123-125. 

Ethical  idealism,  practical  educa- 
tion and,  43-45. 

Ettinger,  Superintendent,  work  of, 
for  teaching  of  Balesmanahip,  333. 

Europe,  continuation  school  idea  in, 
256;  evening  schools  in  countriea 
of,  262. 

Evening  schools,  desiraUe  results 
expected  from,  102;  problems  of, 
262-270;  subjecte  of  instruction 
in,  under  Smith-Hughes  Act, 
284-285;  household  arts  courses 
in,  366-370;  provisions  of  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  affecting,  377. 

Evening  vocational  schools,  SO,  262. 

Expense  of  vocational  education, 
104. 

Experience,  disadvanti^ies  of,  as  a 
school,  81 . 

Expression,  as  a  principle  of  educa- 
tional practice,  440. 

Extension  trade  teaching  for  women, 
374r^76. 

Extraction  of  minerals,  workers  en- 
gaged in,  241. 

Fads,  aspects  of  vocational  educa- 
tion viewed  as,  40, 

FairchUd,  G.  T.,  229. 

Fallon,  John  J.,  quoted  on  in- 
competency and  crime,  110. 

Family,  relations  of  the,  to  educa- 
tion, 125-127. 

Farm-craft  lessons,  200. 

Farmers'  institutes,  195. 

fatigue,  periods  of,  436. 


Federal  aid  for  oommovial  educa- 
tion, 344-345. 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation,  22. 

Federal  Commission  on  National 
Aid  to  Vocational  Education, 
propositions  of,  06-102. 

Federal  Government,  policy  of, 
toward  education,  14-15,  14S~ 
152;  expenditures  of,  for  educa- 
tion, 152-167. 

Feeble-minded,  agriculture  for  the, 
227. 

Fellenberg  movement,  the,  111- 
112;  agricultural  education  stim- 
ulated by,  195. 

File  clerk,  occupation  of,  313. 

Finance  department  of  business 
administration,  317. 

Financial  argument  for  vocational 
education,  99-100. 

Fiist  aid,  instruction  of  industrial 
teachers  in,  288-289. 

Foreign  trade,  education  for,  340. 

Fortbildungschule,  the  German,  52. 

France,  study  of  elementary  agricul- 
ture in,  193-194;  commercial 
education  in,  320. 

franklin  Union,  Boston,  263. 

Galloway,  Lee,  quoted  on  educa- 
tion for  work  in  stores,  332-333. 

General  Education  Board,  con- 
tribution of,  in  field  of  educa- 
tional research,  404. 

Genesis,  classification  of  human 
types  according  to,  64. 

Germany,  pre-war  influence  of,  51; 
characteristics  of  schools  of,  51- 
54;  educational  system  not  safely 
to  be  transplanted  tc  America, 


54;  agricultural  schoole  in, 

evening  schoDls  in,  m 

■cial  education  in,  321-322. 

Giddings,  F.  H.,  63;  on  the  nature 
and  behavior  of  human  society, 
66;  on  the  goal  of  democmcy, 
114-115. 

Gilds,  medieval,  128-129. 

Gild  syHtem,  modem  eoonomic 
chaises  vs.,  132-134. 

Ga\B,  practical  education  of,  3S0EF.; 
peycholo^  of  adolescent,  351- 
352;  home-making  as  a  vocation 
for,  354-358;  occupational  tend- 
encies amoDg,  353-361;  Indus' 
trial  and  trade^xtension  schools 
for,  373-376. 

Glen  Mills  Schools,  Pennsylvania, 
111. 

Graves,  Frank  P.,  quoted  on  Fellen- 


Groupings  of  society,  66-67. 
Groups,  occupational,  67-ra. 
Gynuiasium,  the  German,  52. 

Hall,  G.  S.,  21,  62;  on  legends  of 
lost  arts,  130-131. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  143;  agricultural  edu- 
cation at,  224. 

IQlnisch,  German  Kultus-Minister, 
program  of  educational  reform 
issued  by,  54. 

Harper,  William  B.,  correspondence 
instruction  stimulated  by,   271. 

Harvard  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, 332. 

Hatch  Act,  149,  151. 

Hawaii,  educational  work  in,  14; 
Federal  govemmeot's  support  of 
education  in,  156. 
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Hawkins,  L.  S.,  on  study  of  apicul- 
ture in  h^  schools,  201-203; 
quoted,  345. 

Heald,  F.  E.,  study  by,  of  projects 
method  in  agricultural  education, 
221. 

Health,  education  and,  26-27;  as  an 
educational  ideal,  46. 

Hebrew  Technical  School  for  Girls, 
New  York  City,  143. 

Henry,  W.  A.,  229. 

Hickok,  Mrs.  H.  M,,  cited oi 
making,  358. 

High  schools,  students  i 
studies  in,  137;  problems  pre- 
sented by  introduction  of  voca- 
tional training  in,  139-140;  in- 
struction in  agriculture  in,  201- 
205;  technical,  301-302;  commer- 
cial education  in,  328-330;  pro- 
posed commercial  curricula  for, 
342-344;  teaching  of  home  eco- 
nomics in,  364-365. 

Hirsch  Trade  School  for  Girls,  New 
York  City,  143,373. 

Hodge,  C.  P.,  dted  concerning 
nature  study,  197. 

Holley,  C.  E.,  studies  by,  78. 

HoUingworth,  H.  L.,  dted,  ©4, 
423;  experiments  of,  433. 

Home,  function  of  the,  in  educa- 
tion, 125-127. 

Home  economics:  househdd  arte 
education,  362-370;  vocational 
home-making    courses,    370-373. 

Home-making  education,  47;  a 
definition  of,  49. 

Home-making,  as  a  vocation  for 
giris,  354r-358;  responsibility  in, 
shared  by  boys  and  men,  362; 
courses  in  vocational,  370-37% 
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Hopkins,  C.  G^  229. 

Hoflic,  J.  F.,  219. 

HouaebDid  arte,  we  of  («nn,  363. 

HouMbdd  «rU  educatioii,  49-SO, 


Hu^es,  Diidlpy  M.,  Smith-Hughes 
Act  hthered  by,  171. 

democrtu?   and,    19- 


Ideals,  an  element  of  democratic 
Bodety,  3-*;  in  America,  5-6; 
methods  for  uae  in  Hecuring,  20- 
21;  expresaion  tb.  mere  por- 
trayal of,  23-24;  (tactical  educa- 
tion compatible  with,  43-45;  di»- 
cussion  of  eduGatioDol,  45-48. 

niinoia,  UniveTBitf  of,  f&rm-craft 
lessons  distributed  by,  200;  in- 
telligence testing  at,  425-426. 

Illinois  Educational  Commission, 
report  on  vocational  courees  by, 
140-141. 

Immigration,  problems  presented 
by,  108. 

Independence,  individual,  as  an 
educational  ideal,  46. 

Indians,  Federal  aid  in  educatirai  of, 
1S6. 

Indian  schoob,  statistics  of,  Si. 

Individualism  vs.  collectivism  in 
education,  12-14. 

Individuals,  adjustment  of  schools 
to  society  or  to,  6l>-«];  differ- 
ences in,  62-63;  table  showing 
classification  of  types  of,  64. 

Industrial  arts  education,  49;  forms 
of  traininfc  included  under,  241. 

Industrial  education,  47;  a  defini- 


tkm  of  Toe&tMnai,  40;  in  Goman 
sefaools,  fil-54. 

Industrial  reseanh,  393-402. 

Industrial  schools,  results  expected 
from,  101-102;  establtshed  by 
phUanthrapy,  142-143;  meaning 
of  term,  23&-240;  description  rf, 
241ff.;  divisions  within,  247; 
de|»rtmBnta  of,  248;  prevoca- 
tional  oourses  in,  249;  propor- 
tions of  shop  and  of  academic 
work  in,  249;  uses  of  spare  time 
in,  262;  principles  to  be  observed 
in,  2S2-254;  provisions  of  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  regarding,  280-285; 
production  vs.  exercise  in,  2S7- 
288;  teachers  and  teaching  meth- 
ods in,  290-302;  book  by  H.'  L. 
Smith  on  esUblishing  of,  405- 
406. 

Industrial  unrest,  traced  to  lock  of 
vocational  training,  100-101. 

Industrial  victims,  vocational  edu- 
cation of,  112-113. 

Industries,  relation  of  vocational- 
educational  surveys  to,  414. 

Industry,  importance  of  vision  for 
Qien  in,  16-19;  the  word,  as  dis- 
tinguished  from   "trade,"   238- 


Iniur 


1  industrial  schools,  288- 


290. 
Instruction,  psychology  applied  to, 

420-445. 
Instructors   in   industrial   schools, 

290-293. 
Intellectuals,  class  of,  among  young 

women,  354-355. 
Intelligence,    denotation   of   term, 

423;   analj^is   of  general,    423- 

424;  viewed  as  voluntary  adap- 


lability,   434;   Btandarda  of,    in      Juvenile    delinquent,     vocBtional 
army  and  in  universities,  425-         education  for,  110-111. 


Inttdligenoe  teete,  3g&-399,  ^04-425. 
Interest,   as  a  principle  of  cdui»> 

tioual  practice,  440. 
Intemattonal  Typographical  Union 

CommiBsion     on     Supplemental 

Trade  Education,  145. 
Isaac     Ddgado     Central     Trades 

School  for  Boys,  New  Orleans, 

143. 

Jamea,  E.  J.,  addreaa  by,  cited,  32ft. 

JamM,  William,  420,  437;  on  in- 
stincts in  man,  423. 

Jarvis,  C  D.,  on  gardeniog  in 
elementary  sehoola,  197. 

Jeffetson,  Thomas,  on  education,  7. 

Jewell,  J.  R.,  monograph  by,  cited, 
1«7. 

Jobs,  real  life  work  distinguished 
from,  443-444. 

Johnson,  J.  F,,  on  commercial  edU' 
cation,  320-324,  340. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  229. 

Jones,  E.  D.,  descriptio 
ful  employment  manager  by,  317- 
319. 

Jones,  J.  C,  study  by,  105. 

Jones,  Jonathan,  commercial  school 
founded  by,  ^3. 

Jordan,  W.  H.,  229. 

Journalism,  responsibility  of  sensa- 
tional, for  demands  for  practical 
in  education,  56. 

Judd,  C.  H.,  62,  424;  quoted  con- 
cerning National  Society  for 
Vocational  Education,  170-171; 
quoted  on  tendencies  in  commer- 
cial teaching,  336. 


Kandel,  I.  L.,  review  by,  preemting 
program  of  Gierman  educational 
reform,  54;  dted,  146,  148. 

Kansas  City,  statistics  of  elimina- 
tion in  schools  of,  77. 

Kedzie,  R.  C,  229. 

Kelly,  F.  J.,  cited  on  the  general 
industrial  school,  259. 

Kelly,  Roy  W.,  quoted  on  experi- 
ment in  examining  at  Harvard, 
430-431. 

Kerschensteiner,  George,  oontinua- 
tion  schools  of  Munich  uudo". 


Kindei^artena,  statistics  of, 
Kinley,  David,  quoted  on 

dal  education,  340-342. 
Knowledge, 

for  education,  8. 


lAbor  power,  reduction  of  waste  of, 
by  vocational  training,  97-98. 

Ltdmr  unions,  schools  maintained 
by,  145. 

lanid  grants  for  educational  pur- 
poses, 14,  146-146. 

Lane  Technical  High  School,  Chi- 
cago, 246;  prevocational  course 
at,  24ft. 

Leadens  produced  by  universitiM, 
16. 

Leake,  Albert  H.,  41;  book  by,  on 
vocational  education  of  women, 
377-378. 

Learning,  three  modes  of,  437; 
securing   economy  in,    437-438. 

L^islative  enactments  regarding 
vocational    education,    145-163. 
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Lemr  KU,  171. 
Lewis  TiMtitute,  Chicago,  143. 
life  work,  meaning  of,  441-445. 
Literacy,  the  need  of,  aa  well  aa  of 

akiU,  lOK-lOa. 
Lyford,  Carrie  A.,  courses  in  bo«ne- 

making  by,  365-366. 
Lyman  School  for  Boys,  Massariiu- 

setta,  111. 

McDonald,  R.  A.  F.,  tabular  clasei' 
ficaticm  (rf  human  types  by,  IM. 

MeKinley  Kll  of  1911,  171. 

McMurry,  C.  A.,  21,  219. 

Maine,  Sir  Henry,  quoted  on  dan- 
gers of  democraciea,  13. 

Manhattan  Trades  School  for  Girls, 
New  Yorit  City,  373. 

Muiual  training,  vocational  educa- 
tion aometimea  viewed  aa  roCTely 
a  variety  of,  40. 

Manufacturing,  department  of,  in 
biieiriFns  administmtiun,  317. 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  10- 
(luatricB,  statiitics  relative  to, 
241-245. 

Marshall,  Florence,  study  by,  105. 

Mason,  O,  T.,  quoted  on  influence 
of  environment  on  education,  123, 
124,  125. 

MaseachusettB,  agricultural  educa- 
tion in,  207-2OS;  qualifications  of 
teachers  of  agriculture  in,  217- 
218. 

Mechanical  industries  and  trades, 
education  for,  238-307. 

Mechanic  arts,  legislation  pavviding 
for  colleges  for,  149-152;  statis- 
tics of  income  for  colltgee  of, 
162-153,  154. 

Mental  hygiene,  436. 


Mental  tests,  «24-43S. 

iifethcd,  prindplea  »rf,  4 

Mika,  Mauley,  229. 

Miit,  J.  S.,  dted  on  edocatiDii,  7. 

Miners,  schools  tor,  26&-270. 

Mimieapolia  Vocational  Survey,  406. 

Minnesota,  Univosity  irf,  agricul- 
tuial  high  sdtool  cwineeted  with, 
201. 

Mtmarchy,  dfairability  of  educa- 
timina,  7. 

MoDQ'  values  of  education,  106- 
106. 

Monroe,  Paul,  on  all  educatkMi  as, 
in  a  sense,  vocational,  34. 

Moore,  E.  C,  on  pnwAkal  educa- 
tion and  idealistic  training;  43- 
45. 

Morality,  as  an  educational  ideal, 
46. 

Morrill  Act,  14,  146-14S,  168,  201; 
veto  of  first,  by  President  Bu- 
chanan, 14&-149;  passage  of,  in 
1862,  149;  the  second  (1390),  149; 
Jonathan  B.  Turner  the  real 
father  of,  149-150;  influence  and 
significance  of,  150. 

Mosby,  Thomas  S.,  on  relation  be- 
tween incompetency  and  crime,' 
109-110. 

Motivation,  as  a  principle  of  educa- 
tional practice,  440. 

Mumford.  H.  W.,  229. 

Munich,  continuation  schools  of, 
256-267. 

Murray  Hi1|  Evening  Trade  School, 
New  York  City,  265. 

Murtland,  Oleo,  cited  on  part-time 
courses  in  household  arts,  372- 
373. 

Myers,  Q.  E.,  cited,  290. 
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NRtional  Council  of  Research,  high 
standard  maintained  for  workers 
of,  ^2. 

National  Education  Associatioii, 
d^nition  and  types  of  vocational 
education  by  committee  of,  48- 
51;  eriticiam  of  Smith-Hughes  Act 
by  Department  of  Supointend- 
ence  of,  177. 

National  proaperity,  viewed  as  de- 
pendent on  vocational  education, 
100. 

National  Society  for  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education,  169-170. 

N«tional  Society  for  Study  of 
Education,  37. 

National  Society  for  Vocational 
Education,  170-171. 

Natural  resources,  relation  of  voca- 
tional trainiug  to  conservation 
and  development  of,  96-97. 

Nature  study,  place  of,  in  agricul- 
tural education,  198-197. 

Nautical  education,  vocational,  50. 

NdsoD  Act,  149,  ISO. 

Neumann,  Henry,  quoted  on  phys- 
ical and  moral  vigor,  26. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Industrial 
School,  26S. 

New  Orleans,  percentage  of  elimina- 
tion in  schools  of,  76-77. 

Newton,  Maaa.,  Trade  School, 
265. 

New  York  City,  part-time  schools 
in,  254-255;  cooperative  plan  in, 
for  education  for  work  in  stores, 


New  York  Trade  School,  263. 
Nichols,  P.  G.,  quoted 

dal  education,  327-^28; 

siendations  of,  3^-344. 
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Nietzsche,  disciples  of,  among  pres- 
enlnlay  young  women  354-355. 

Nolan,  A.  W.,  quoted  on  nature 
study  and  agriculture,  197;  study 
of  project^method  in  agricultural 
education  by,  221. 

Oakland   Technical    High    School, 

California,  246. 
Occupational    groups,    the    major, 

241-245. 
Occupations,  classification  of,  67- 

68;  statistics  of,  in  tabular  form, 

60,  70,  72;  influence  of  mviroa- 

ment  and,  on  education,  123-125. 
Office  manager,  occupation  of,  313. 
Office  occupations,  definitions  and 

descriptions  of,  310-31S. 
OSoe  work,  classification  of,  315- 

316. 
Ohio    Mechanics'    Institute,    Ciu- 

dnnati,  263. 
O'Leary,  W.  A.,  recommeudations 

by,  291. 
O'Shea,    M.   V.,    219;    quoted    on 

groupings  of  society,  66-67. 
Ovennan  Bill,  171. 

Packard,  S.  S.,  pwimanship  teacher, 
323. 

P&ge  Bill,  171. 

Panama,  Federal  govemmmt's  sup- 
port of  education  in,  166. 

PanamarPacific  exhibition,  ruial 
and  agricultural  exhibits  at,  208. 

Part-time  courses,  provisions  of 
Smitb-Hughes  Act  in  r^ard  to, 
283-284;  for  housewives,  372-373. 

Fart-time  schools,  desirable  results 
expected  from,  102;  for  industrial 
workers,  254-268. 
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FatriotiBm,  education  for,  2S-26. 

PaulMn,  F.,  quoted  <m  int«Uectukla 
among  young  women,  366. 

Pennon,  R.  A.,  229. 

Persistcoce,  studies  rdating  to 
eltmination  and,  74-78. 

Personality,  claasification  of  human 
types  according  to,  64. 

Fenonnri  department  of  buBineea 
administration,  317. 

PestaloiEi,  theoiy  of,  and  its  in- 
fluence, 114. 

Pestoloiri-Fellenbeis  Byat^m,  111- 
112,  195. 

Htaae  method  of  otganiiing  indus- 
trial instruction,  294. 

Philanthropy,  support  given  voca- 
tional education  t^,  142^143. 

nulippine  Islanda,  educational  work 
in,  14,  156. 

niyaical  education,  a  major  divi- 
sion of  education,  47. 

Hato,  cited  on  education,  7;  quoted 
on  population-characteristics,  65- 
66. 

Population,  characteristics  of,  of 
United  States,  85;  contemporary 
education  in  relation  to,  134- 
139. 

Porto  Rico,  educational  woric  in,  16; 
Federal  government's  support  of 
education  in,  156. 

Poverty,  education  aa  a  panacea  for, 
lOft-108, 

Practical  arts  couraes,  distinct  from 
vocational  education,  47-48. 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  143, 
263. 

Prevocatjonal  education,  so  called, 
48;  d^nition  of,  50;  in  industrial 
schools,  249. 


Prisons,  farm  woA.  at,  227-22S. 

PritoheU,  Henry  8.,  quoted  on  the 
Morrill  Act,  160., 

Private  schools,  commercial  educa- 
tiou  in,  330-331. 

Production,  vocational  eduoatiOD 
conceived  as  education  for,  40. 

Professional  education,  47;  defini- 
tion of,  48;  of  women,  37S. 

Project  method,  in  agrtoultunl 
education,  207-208,  220-221;  in 
trade  and  industrial  educatim. 


Project  routing,  296-296. 

Prosser,  Charlea  A.,  179;  quoted  oa 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  182;  reoom- 
mendations  by,  291;  dted  rda- 
tive  to  vocational  industrial 
courses  for  giris  and  women,  374; 
on  special  value  of  survey  woric, 
407. 

Psychcdogy,  of  childhood  and  ad- 
olescence as  a  factor  in  prepara- 
tion of  educators,  62;  of  adoles- 
cent girls,  351-352;  applications 
of,  to  instruction  and  industry, 
420ff.;  unwarranted  eaq>ectationB 
from,  430-iil;  two  extremes  of 
position  in  regard  to,  421;  oertaln 
confusions  concerning,  ^1-422; 
slow  progress  of  scientific,  422; 
scope  and  status  of,  422;  applied 
to  me&suriiig  abilities,  423-436; 
yariouB  applications  of,  435-441. 

Public  service,  workers  engaged  in, 
241. 

Purchasing  agent,  occupation  of, 
313-314. 

QualifioationE,  of  industrial  adbooi 
teachers,  291;  tor  ofBoa  ooaaptt- 
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tiona,  311-315;  of  employment 
manager,  317. 

Railey,  Maiy,  83,  93. 

Balpb  Sdlew  Institute,  St.  Louis, 
143. 

IbiKlaJl,  J.  L.,  dted  on  school  gar- 
dening,  197. 

Realschule,  the  German,  52. 

Reisut,  J.  F.,  quoted  on  family 
educatioD,  126-126, 127. 

Reilly,  P.  J.,  scale  devised  by,  for 
rating  foreman,  435. 

Research,  methods  of,  for  adjusting 
Bcboob  to  individuals  and  to 
society,  61-62;  uses  of,  for  educa- 
tion and  industry,  389ff.;  mtaa- 
ingfl  and  values  of,  389-393;  in- 
dustrial, 393-402;  educational, 
402-406. 

Rrtardation,  use  and  abuse  of  term, 
82-83. 

Itaberte,  J.  P.,  229. 

Boohester  Mechanics'  Institute,  143. 

Boss,  E.  A.,  on  resp«Hise  of  people 
to  an  ideal,  21. 

Rousseau,  J.  J.,  4. 

Rural  education,  needed  reorgani- 
sations in,  16-16. 

Rural  schools,  household  arts  in- 
■truction  in,  365-366. 

RuBsdl,  H.  L.,  229. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,  work  of, 
in  educational  Keearch,  404. 

St  Chailee  School  for  Boys,  lllinoia, 


credit  for  bminem  espe- 
rience,  339. 

School  garden  movement,  influence 
of,  197-198. 

Schools,  question  of  adjustment  of, 
to  individuals  and  to  society,  60- 
61;  problems  of  persistence,  elimi- 
nation, and  maladjustment  in, 
73-83;  statistics  of  enrollment  in, 
84~87;  voeational  courses  in  pub- 
lic, 139-141;  industrial,  estab- 
lished through  benevolmce,  142- 
143;  corporation  and  trade-union, 
143-145;  statistics  of  vocational, 
183;  giving  instruction  in  agricul' 
ture,  202;  special  or  sq>arate,  for 
agricultural  instruction,  204;  com- 
merdal,  320-324;  as  means  for 
maintaining  ideals,  445. 

Sdentifio  methods  in  research,  389- 
392. 

Scott,  J.  F.,  quoted  on  old  appren- 
ticeship system,  128. 

Scott,  W.  D.,  quoted  on  tests  of  em- 
ployees, 431-433. 

Scovell,  M.  A.,  220. 

Secondary    oommerdsl   education. 


San  Francisco,  percentage  of  dimi- 
nation  is  schools  of,  77. 


Sex,  occupational  groupings  ao- 
oording  to,  69,  70,  73. 

Sex  difCerencee,  relation  of,  to  edu- 
cation, 351. 

Shelton,  E.  M.,  220. 

Shorey,  Paul,  attitude  of,  toward 
educational  psychology,  421. 

SiaU,  increase  of,  a  reason  for  edu- 
cation, 8. 

Smith,  K.  L.,  "Establishinf;  Indus- 
trial Bchools"  by,  405-406. 

Smith,  Hoke,  Snuth-Hughee  Act 
fathered  by,  171. 
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Smith,  W.  W.,  study  by.  105. 

&mth-Hugbee  Act,  IS,  22,  37,  96, 
114,  146,  150,  151;  function  aod 
aima  of,  167-168;  origin  of,  16S- 
169;  predecessors  of,  171-172; 
text  of,  172-174,  451-462;  com- 
ments on  And  critidHms  of,  174- 
181;  merita  of,  181-184;  future 
modification  of ,  184;allotmentato 
the  States  undra-,  184-186;  appli- 
cations of,  to  agricultural  educa- 
tion, 193,  211-217;  applications 
of,  to  industrial  and  trade  educa- 
tion, 279-285;  ai^cattons  of,  to 
practical  education  of  women  and 
girls,  376-377. 

Smith-Lever  Act,  14,  151-lS!. 

anith-Sears  Act,  150,  151;  voca- 
tional training  of  disabled  soldieTS 
under,  113-114;  purpose  of,  186; 
text  of,  462-466. 

Smith-Towner  Bill,  180-181. 

Snedden,  David,  view  of  voca- 
tional educatiim  held  by,  40; 
quoted  concerning  industri^  evils, 
132;  cited  and  quoted,  103,  223, 
290,  300,  301,  362-363. 

Sodal  unrest,  traced  to  lack  of 
vocational  training,  100-101. 

Society,  adjuatmeot  of  schools  to 
individu^  or  to,  60-61;  lock  of 
homogeneily  in  American,  65- 
66;  groupings  of  American,  06- 
67. 

Soldiers,  industrial  and  trade  educa- 
tion for  rehabilitation  of  disaUed, 
285. 

Soule,  A.  M.,  229. 

Specialized  efficiency,  as  a  supposed 
aim     of    vocational    education. 


Spoicer,  Herbert,  enduring  in- 
fiuenceof,  7. 

Spencer,  P.  R.,  paunanship  teacher, 
323. 

Standards  of  Uving,  effect  on,  of 
vocational  education.  101. 

Stat«,  Bscurity  of  the,  a  reason  for 
education,  8. 

State  expenditures  for  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges,  153, 154. 

States,  distribution  of  Dccupations 
by,  71;  allotmokta  to,  under 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  184-186. 

Statistician,  occupation  of,  314. 

Stem,  W.,  definition  of  intelligence 
by,  424. 

Stimson,  R.  W.,  study  by,  of  proj- 
ect-method in  agricultural  edu- 
cation, 221. 

Stockbridge,  Levi,  229. 

Stoek,  Harry  H.,  work  of,  for  indu»- 
trial  mining  education,  289. 

Storer,  Frank,  229. 

Stores,  education  for  work  in,  332^ 
345. 

Stiayer,  G.  D.,  studies  of  elimina- 
tion by,  75. 

Surveys,  vocational-educational,  SZ, 
407-414;  educational,  403-404. 

Suzzallo,  Henry,  210;  principles  of 
educational  practice  emphasised 
by,  440;  types  of  teaching  or- 
gaikised  into  groups  by,  441. 

Sweden,  study  of  elementary  agri- 
culture in,  194. 

Switierhmd,  agricultural  sehoob  in, 
195. 

Tabulating-machine  operator,  occu- 
pation of,  314. 
Talbot,  Winthrop,  cited,  108. 
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Teachers,  of  ^picultural  couiaee, 
217-220;  in  evening  achoole,  263; 
in  industrial  schools,  290-293. 

Teacher-training  centers,  300-301; 
Btatiatics  of  vocational,  183. 

Teaching,  types  of,  organized  into 
groups,  441, 

Technical  knowledge  required  in 
department  stores,  335-338. 

Terman,  Lewis  M.,  cited,  424. 

Tests,  for  employees,  395-396; 
ttade,  3Q0-39S;  intelUgenoe,  398- 
309,  ^4-426;  arguments  for  and 
against,  in  school,  405;  use  of 
moital,  424-434;  insufiicienoy  of, 
for  real  guidance,  428-429. 

Therapy,  agriculture  as,  223-224. 

Thompson,  F.  V.,  criticisni  by,  of 
commercial  education  in  high 
schools,  330. 

Tbomdike,  E.  L.,  21,  62,  63,  424, 
437;  quoted  on  educational  aims, 
41-42;  studies  of  elimination  by, 
75. 

Home,  C.  E.,  229. 

lliwii^  Charles,  study  by,  of 
definite  rewards  of  education,  105. 

Trades  and  industries,  use  of  words, 


Trade  schools,  supported  by  labor 
unions,  145;  description  of,  246- 
261;  for  giria,  373-374. 

IVaffic  manager,  occupation  of,  314. 

Trained  workers,  vocational  train- 
ing as  a  means  of  meetir^  demand 
for,  99. 

Ttaining  of  industrial  school  teach- 
era,  291-293;  centers  for,  300- 


Transportation,  workers  engaged 
in,  241. 

True,  A.  C,  work  of,  for  agricul- 
tural  education,  220. 

Turner,  Jonathan  B.,  father  of  so- 
eaUed  Morrill  Act,  149-150. 

Tum-overot  labor,  reduction  of,  339. 

Tusk^ee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute,  143;  agricultural  edu- 
cation at,  224. 

Unitary  control  in  systems  of  edu- 
cation, 21-23. 

Unit  courses,  defined,  264;  groups 
needing,  265;  disadvantages  and 
advantages  of,  265-267;  in  emer- 
gency war-service,  267;  outlines 
of  typical,  267-269;  part-time 
courses  for  housewives  should  be, 
372. 

United  States,  rehabiUtation  of  dis- 
siAed  soldiers  in,  113-114;  prog- 
ress in  elementary  agricultural 
education  in,  195;  evening  schools 
in,  263;  development  of  commer- 
cial education  in,  322, 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  371,  400-402. 

Unit  plans  for  commercial  educa- 
tion in  junior  and  senior  h^ 
schools,  342-344. 

Universal  education,  scope  of,  11- 
12;  does  not  imply  uniformity  in 
schools,   curricula,  and  methods. 


Universities,  leaders  among  men 
produced  by,  16;  correspondence 
courses  at,  271 ;  industrial  teacher- 
training  courses  at,  301-302;  com- 
mercial education  at,  331-332; 
use  of  mental  testa  a 


Utility,  as  a  supposed  end  of  voca- 
tional education,  41-43. 

Van  Den  Burg,  I.  K.,  studies  by, 

7a 

Van  Sickle,  Witmer,  and  Ayrea, 
monograph  by,  dted,  82-83. 

Vindand  Training  School,  agricul- 
tural activities  at,  227. 

Virginia  Mechanics'  Institute,  Rich- 
muud,  143,  263. 

Virtue  and  knowledge,  correlation 
between,  I0»-110. 

Vocation,  necessity  of  understand- 
ing term,  441;  should  mean  life 
work,  444. 

Vocational  commerciaJ  education, 
significance  of  tenn,  324. 

Vocational  education,  the  proper 
conception  of,  27-28;  what  is 
meant  by,  33-34;  necessity  of 
diSerent  provisions  for,  37;  can- 
not be  divorced  from  general  and 
liberal  education,  38-39;  divi- 
sions of,  46-47;  practical  arts 
couises  distinct  from,  47-48; 
definition  and  types  of,  ofFered  by 
Committee  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation of  N.  E.  A„  48-51;  rels,- 
tion  between  distribution  of  oc- 
cupations by  states  and,  71; 
probaUe  effect  of,  on  elimination, 
80;  as  a  panacea  for  maladjust- 
ments of  children  with  reference 
to  age  and  grade,  82;  not  a  cure 
(or  retardation,  83;  statement  of 
twelve  reasons  for,  95-101;  dan- 
gers in,  102-105;  definite  rewards 
of,  105-108;  crime  and,  10»-110; 
for  juvenile  delinquents,  IJO-lll; 
provisions    for,     in    relation    to 


population,  134-139;  question  of 
schools  which  should  give,  139- 
141;  public  semtiment  in  favor  of, 
141-142;  support  given  to,  by 
philanthropy,  142-143;  Commis- 
sion on,  151;  federal  support  of,  a 
fact,  156-157;  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act,  167-186;  statistics  of  schools 
and  vocational  teacher-training 
centers,  183;  acceleration  of,  due 
to  war,  186-187;  agricultural 
education  defined  as,  193;  in 
evening  schools,  262-270;  educa- 
tion for  mechanical  industries  and 
trades,  238fii.;  by  correspondence, 
270-271;  education  for  buaineaa 
and  commerce,  30S-345;  of  girls 
and  women,  350-380;  ideal  con- 
ception of,  444r-445. 

Vocational  Education,  National  So- 
ciety for,  170-171. 

Vocational-educational  surveys, 
396-399;  elemento  of,  407;  steps 
in,  407^14. 

Volitional  guidance,  defined,  60-^1. 

Vocational  hom&-maldng  courses, 
370-373. 

Vocational  industrial  education, 
forms  of  education  included 
under  240. 

Volksschule,  the  German,  51-52. 

Vorschule,  in  Germany,  53. 

Wag&«aming     power,     vocational 

training  as  a  means  of  increasing, 

99-100. 
WaUin,  J.  E.  W.,   pbns  by,  for 

facilitating  promotion,  83. 
War-service,    the    unit    course   in 

emergency,  267. 
Waters,  H.  J.,  229. 
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WtHtae  auperriaor,  occupation  of, 
315. 

Wcntwortb  Inititute,  BoBton,  143, 
246. 

West  Indiee,  agricultural  education 
in,  194. 

Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  UniveiBtty  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 331-332. 

Whittle,  Guy  M.,  424. 

Whittier  School,  California,  111. 

Williamson,  Pa.,  Free  School  of 
Mechanical  Trades,  143,  246; 
agricultural  education  at,  224- 
227;  divieion  of  time  among 
couraea  at,  260-252. 

Wilmerding  Schools,  San  Fiandsco, 
143. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  on  education,  7; 
speech  by  (July  4,  1818),  quoted, 
25-26. 

Women,  industrial  and  trade  edu- 
cation for,  285-286;  in  business, 
309-310;  practical  education  of 
girb  and,  3609.;  industrial  and 
trade-extension  schools  for,  373- 
376. 

Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union,  Boston,  143. 
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Worcester,  Mass.,  statistics  of  work- 
ing girls  in,  369-360. 

Worcester  Inde^iendent  School  of 
Tiadea,  246;  work  in,  250. 

Worcester  Trades  School  for  Oirls, 
373. 

Woiic,  distinguished  from  drudgery 
and  toil,  441 ;  not  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  "job,"  443-444. 

World  War,  conditions  resulting  in, 
5;  Federal  grants  for  education 
before  and  since  the,  153-156; 
effect  of,  on  vocational  educa- 
tion, 186-187. 

Yerkes,  R.  M.,  resewches  of,  423. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Aaeoci»- 
tion,  industrial  schools  estab- 
lished by,  143,  160;  eveiung 
schools  estAblished  by,  263;  unit 
courses  in  industrial  courses  of, 
268. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, evening  schools  established 
by,  263. 

Ziertmann,  Paul,  quoted  on  Ger- 
man educational  system,  S3. 
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